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Treasury Department to Borrow 
| $1,300, 000, 000 for Short Terms 


‘Outstanding Public Debt to Be Increased 


} 


| $300,000,000 to Meet Current Expenses 





was done during that period. September 
financing also saw borrowings made to 
a larger extent than the refunding re- 
quirements of the month. The announce- 
| ment follows in full text: 

Three Issues Offered 

The Treasury is today (Dec. 7) offering 
for subscription at par and accrued in- 
terest, through the Federal reserve banks, 
an issue of 314 per cent one-year Treas- 
ury notes, and of 2% per cent six months’ 
certificates of indebtedness, and 3 per 
cent nine months’ certificates of indebted- 
ness. 
offering is $600,000,000, or thereabouts; the 
amount of the offering of six months’ 


HE Department of the Treasury will | 
borrow $1,300,000,000 in its December | 
fiscal operation, which includes the re- 
funding of $995,000,000 in maturing ob- 
| ligations, according to an «nnouncement 
Dec. 5 by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

The new seeurities will be divided into 
| three issues, two of certificates of indebt- 
| edness and the third in the form of one- 
year Treasury notes. Certificates will be 
issued in maturities of six and nine 
months and in amounts of $300,000,000 | 
and $400,000,000, respectively. An inter- 
est rate of 2%; per cent is fixed for the 
six-month certificates, 3 per cent for the 
nine-month maturities, and 314 per cent 
|on the $600,000,000-note issue. 

On the basis of the program thus an- 
| nounced the Treasury is adding $300,000,- 


or thereabouts, " 
offering of nine months’ certificates of in- 


| 
The amount of the Treasury note) 


certificates of indebtedness is $300,000,000, 
and the amount of the 


debtedness is $400,000,000, or thereabouts. 


Adoption by the President's Conference 


000 to the outstanding public debt- as a 


The Treasury notes will be dated Dec. | 


Welfare Group Asserts That 
Mass Treatment of Cases Is 
Open to Objection 


NBDIVIDUAL help rather than mass 
| treatment is “the ideal” in the adminis- 
| tration of relief, the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City, told the Presi- 
dent’s Organization for Unemployment 
Relief in a report submitted at the organ- 
| ization’s request. 

Partisan politics in appointments to 
staffs of public welfare agencies, accord- 
|ing to the report, has- done more to ob- 
| struct successful public welfare work in 
| this country than any other element. The 
| report was said by the association to be 
| the first of its kind ever published. 
It points out that the advinistration of 
| relief through individual help @ntails both 
|the attempt to understand the problems 
|of a particular family and the attempt to 
| work out a plan of treatment adapted to 
}such particular problems. 
summary of the report follows in full text: 
statement that 
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In Monetary Unit 


To Nomination Is 


Held to Be Final 


\Surrendered All Its Rights 
By Approving Chairman 
Of Power Commission, 
Federal Court Decides 


Senator Brookhart Will Offer 
Bill to Base Dollar on 
Total National Wealth 


Ts gold standard would be abolished, 
and the standard of value in the 
United States changed from the gold dol- 
lar to 1/360,000,000,000 of the national 
wealth as of July 1, 1931, under a bill 
which Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, | 
has announced he will introduce into the 
Senate at the coming session. 

The bill, if enacted, would authorize the 


present curreney for treasury noes tee) APProval Is Found 
To Be Unconditional 








deemable in “any of the commodities used 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, in computing the 
index numbers of values.” The volume of 
circulating medium would be manipulated 
to the commodity price level of 1926. 

The proposed measure follows in 





Supreme Court of District of 
Columbia Rules President 
Was Free to Name George 
Otis Smith to Position 


full 


A bill “to abolish the gold standard, to 
establish the value of the dollar, and for 
other purposes,” has been prepared by 





The Seventy-second Congress opens | 





Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, for in- 


on Home Building and Home Ownership 
endorsing 
Hoover’s plan for a system of home loan 
discount banks and provision for a con- | 
tinuing committee to carry on its work 
marked the closing sessions of the organ- 
ization’s conference at Washington, D. C., 
which ended Dec. 5. President Hoover on 
that date suggested another similar con- 


ot a_ resolution 


ference in about a year. 


The Conference stated that establish- 
ment of such a bank system would “relieve 
the present financial strain upon sound 

, savings banks, trust companies, and build- 
ing and loan associations” and would be 
cf permanent value in promoting home 

It pledged its 

of the plan in Congress. (Sum- 
maries of the Committee reports at the 


ownership in the future. 
support 


President 


final session are printed on page 8.) 


means of paying current expenses until 
such time as additional revenue may be 
| obtainable. The fact that the Depart- 
ment has fixed the short-maturity dates 
may be taken as indicating a conviction 
on the part of the Treasury that revenue- 
raising legislation will be enacted by the 
'forthcoming Congress and that the 
| changes in taxes to be proposed will pro- 
duce funds with which to retire at least 
a part of the current issues, it was stated 
orally. 

During November the Treasury was 
compelled to acquire $50,000,000 in new 
money over the amount of refunding that 


15, 1931, and will bear interest from that 
date at the rate of 34 per cent per annum, | 
payable semiannually. They will mature | 
on Dec. 15, 1932, and will not be sub-| 
ject to call for redemption prior to that | 
date. 

Both series of certificates of indebted- 
ness will be dated and bear interest from | 
Dec. 15, 1931. One series, TJ-1932, for six 
months, with interest at the rate of 2% 
per cent per annum, will mature on June 
15, 1932, and the other series, TS2-1932, | 
for nine months, with interest at the rate | 
of 3 per cent per annum, will mature on| 
Sept. 15, 1932. 


Exempt From Taxation 


The principal and interest of the Treas- 
ury notes and of both series of certificates 
of indebtedness will be payable in United 


| 
| 


Senator Couzens 


whether administered under public or pri- | pee 7 with a close margin of organiza- 
pe ge angele tel sc Benen ger _ | tion aaa and _—_ —— of major 
o : ; eae . | legislation planned for consideration. 

eee ee ee eee Several thousand bills and resolutions 

Demers ee “ eee ae | already have been drafted for introduc- 
public welfare work in this country than) tion in the two Houses. Most of them 
any other oe 4 —. er | are private bills, but a very substantial 
page report published by the Family \WWel- | number are public measures dealing with 
fare ee of ee 7 oP such subjects as public works, revenue, 
Organization and Administration of Public | public health, vetreans’ legislation, and 

a a te 1] | other fields of Federal activities. 

a 


Salvadorean Regime 


Informed of Policy 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 


Eighteen New Senators 

In the Senate the majority leadership 
program includes swearing in of 18 new 
Senators and possible postponement of 
the election of a president pro tem., the 
present incumbefit being Senator Moses 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, until the ses- 
sion of Dec. 8. In the House, with a 





The right of George Otis Smith to hold 
| his office as Chairman of the Federal 
| Power Commission, despite the Senate’s 
| demand upon President Hoover for recon- 
| Sideration of its action in consenting to 
the nomination of Mr. Smith. was upheld 


troduction in the Senate Dec. 7. The full} 
text of the bill tollows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the | 


United States to fix the standard for | Peas Zs aie Court of the 
money on the basis of national wealth, | When the ae ae. 3 . : 
and to establish such a safe system of | enate, in conformity with its 


|} own rules, unanimously ordered notice of 
jits consent to the appointment of Mr. 
Smith to be sent to the President, it sur- 
rendered its control of the matter and its 
| right to reconsideration of its action, Jus- 
| tice Peyton Gordon ruled in his opinion. 
The Executive was then free, he declared 
to make a constitutional appointment. ; 
| Petition of Senate 


__ The court's decision was handed down 
|in the case o: United States of America y, 


exchange on that basis as will maintain 





{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Pay of Army Below 


Reasonable Level, 
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‘nan Wilbur, on Dec. 5, transmitted to the 


President Hoover, in which the President 
promised to provide for the continuing 


He pledged also a -continuation of the} 
housing “war” until every home is “clean. 
convenient, wholesome, sanitary, and a fit 


President will appoint a continuing com- 


Effort for Limitation to Be) 


Continuing Committee | 
The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- | 
message” from 


Conference a “personal 


committee suggested by the Conference 
and declared he “hoped to see you again 
in about a year in a second conference. 


place for a mother and father to bring to 
maturity young citizens who will keep our 
Nation strong, vigorous, and worthy.’ 
The Conference's resolution proposing a 
continuing committee follows in full text: | 
“Resolved, that the President’s Con- | 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership expresses the hope that the 


mittee to carry on the work of the cor- | 
relation committees of the Conierence, 
receiving the reports of the correlation | 
committees, and dealing with them in a} 
subsequent report of its own.” 

Dr. Wilbur's Message 

Secretary Wilbur’s message to the Con- 
ference follows in full text: 

“The President has asked me to give 
you a personal message. He appreciates 
deeply the conscientious and _ efficieyt 
work of all of the committees and the fine 
spirit shown by the Conference itself. So 
great has been the success and so numer- 
ous have been the avenues opened up 
that a continuation committee will be 
appointed to carry on the work of the 
Conference, to provide adequate distribu- 
tion of the work of committees and to 
plan for further activities. 

“He asked me, particularly, to tell you 
that you were enlisted in the ‘war’ against 
bad housing and for good housing, and to 
tell you that he hopes to see you again 
in about a year in a second Conference. 
This housing ‘war’ is not to stop until 
every American home is clean, convenient, 
wholesome, sanitary, and a fit place for 
a mother and father to bring to maturity 
young citizens who will keep our Nation 
strong, vigorous, and worthy.” 

President’s Plan Endorsed 

The resolution adopted by the Confer- 
ence supporting the President's plan for 
a system of home loan discount banks 
follows in full text: 

“Whereas, President Hoover has stated 
that he would propose to Congress the es- | 
tablishment of a system of home loan! 
discount banks, and 

“Whereas, in the opinion of this Confer- 
ence, the establishment of such a system 
as the President proposes will operate not 
only to relieve the present financial strain 
upon sound savings banks, trust com- 
panies and building and loan associations, 
but also will have a permanent value to 
the Nation as a whole as a means of pre- 
moting home ownership in the future; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Reduction of Radio 
Advertising Sought 





Made by Representative Davis | 


Efforts to greatly 
radio advertising now on the air will be 
made by Representative Davis (Dem.), of 
Tullahoma, Tenn., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries during the last Con- 
gress, he stated orally Dec. 5. 

Mr. Davis also expressed the hope that 
his Committee, which handles both radio | 
and shipping matters, would act favorably | 
on some proposal which would prevent} 
mail contracts from being awarded to 
shipping lines which have some vessels 
under a foreign flag. 
Regarding the radio situation, Mr. Davis 

| 
| 


said that it is his opinion that the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission could have taken 
some action heretofore under powers given 
to it under the Federal Radio Act to re- 
duce the amount of radio advertising now 
on the air, but said that the Commission 
has “fallen down” on its job in this respect. 

Some proposal to curb the evil, he said, 
probably will be considered by the Com- 
mittee during the coming session. 

As to ocean mail contracts, Mr. Davis} 
said that numerous subsidies have been | 
given to lines which compete with Amer- | 
ican-owned companies. 

He also declared his protest against the 
granting of mail contracts to coastwise 
shippers. “They already are protected,’ 
he said. “They have no competition and 
should not be subsidized.” 

Mr. Davis described as “a good idea”| 
the suggestion made by the United States 
Shipping Board in its annual report made 
public recently that laws to stop “voyages 
to nowhere” should be enacted. The Com- 
mittee will consider this matter in the 
“sming session, he added. 


| immediately 


To Ask Study of 
Railroad Problems 


‘Inquiry in Congress Sought 
To Determine What Fed- 
eral Aid Should Be Ex- 


tended to Carriers 





Creation of a joint congressional com- 
mittee to investigate and study matters 
affecting the common operations of rail- 
roads so as to determine what Federal 
Government aid should be extended dur- 
is proposed 
Senator Couzens | 
in 


ing the present emergency 
in a resolution which 
(Rep.), of Michigan, will 
the Senate Dec. 7. 


introduce 


Representatives of the railroads have 
; communicated with members of the Sen- 
ate recently to ascertain the possible at- 
titude of Congress toward a proposal that 
$500,000,000 for a 
revolving fund for loans to the carriers, | 


Congress appropriate 


and have stated that it would help em- 
in 


ployment, as well as the rail lines, 


States gold coin of the present standard 
of value. 

The Treasury notes and Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of both series will 
be exempt, both as to principal and in- 
terest, from all taxation ‘except estate 
or inheritance taxes) now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States, any State, 
or any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority. 

Applications will be received at the 
Federal reserve banks. The Treasury will 
accept in payment for the new Treasury 
notes and certificates of indebtedness, at 
par, the 3'2 per cent Treasury notes of 
Series C-1930-32, with coupons dated June 
15 and Dec. 15, 1932, attached, which were 
called for redemption on Dec. 15, 1931, 
by Treasury Department Circular No. 439, 
dated June 8, 1931, and Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of Serfes TD-1931 
and TD-1931, both maturing Dec. 15, 1931. 


Subscriptions for the Treasury notes 
for which payment is to be tendered in 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Against Recognition 


|New Government Is Notified 


That Attitude Taken from 
1923 Central American) 
Treaties Still Applies 





The Department of State has instructed | 
|the American Minister at San Salvador, | 
| Charles B. Curtis, to inform the new| 
| Salvadorean revolutionary government of | 
|} the policy of the United States against | 
| recognizing revolutionary Central Amer-! 
}ican governments, 


of State, William R. Castle Jr., Dec. 5. 


spect to the recognition of Centra) Amer- 





Federal Sinking Fund 
For Building Is Urged 


Senator Davis Offers Plan to 


meeting various needs, including, among 


other things, the carrying on of electri-| 


fication of some of the lines. 


The joint committee proposed ‘would 
comprise the chairmen and ranking ma- 
jority and minority members of the In- 


terstate Commerce Committees of the 


two Houses. 


cient operation and to help in this way 
employment conditions on the roads. 


The full text of the Couzens resolution 


follows: 
Half Million Unemployed 


Whereas many railroads are involved in 
the 
|vailroads have sought a 15 per cent in- 


grave financial difficulties, and all 


crease in freight rates; and 


Whereas there is a movement now 


way employes although it appears 


iailway employes are now unemployed 


and many thousands of others have only 
part-time employment, and that the pres- 
ent earnings of a large percentage of the | 


employed railway workers are less thar 


the amount necessary for a decent liveli- 


hood; and 

Whereas responsible representatives o 
the railroads have indicated that financia 
assistance of the Federal Government wil 
be sought in order to maintain the opera 
tions of many railroads, and to avoid fur 


ther impairment of transportation service 


and further deferment of necessary main 
tenance with the resulting increase of un 
employment; and 


Whereas an emergency exists requiring 
| that a coordinated progi#m be developed 
preserve continuous and 
to 


to 
efficient railroad transportation and 
avoid the imposition of intolerable bur 
dens upon either the necessary investmen 


or the necessary labor required to main- 
and 


tain this essential public service; 
Whereas there is no single agency o 


|the Gov hori 
mount of overnment authorized to develop 
ee eae such a@ program, or charged with full re- | 


sponsibility for determining the exten 


to which Government aid can and should 





{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


New Low Death 


Is Maintained 


NDICATIONS that the death rate in 
the United States will record little, if 

any, change over 1930, when a mini- 
mum mortality ratio was established, 
were contained in reports made avail- 
able Dec. 5 by the Public Health Service. 

Data collected by the division of vital 
statistics of the Bureau of the Censw 
from industrial insurance companies, 
having an aggregate of approximately 
75,000,000 policies in force, show the 
death rate per 1,000 policyholders during 
the first 48 weeks of 1931 to be prac- 
tically the same as in the corresponding 
period of 1930. Additional information 
from the reports was made available by 
the Service as tollows: 

The death rate among the industrial 
insurance group this year has been aver- 
aging 9.6 per 1,000 as compared to 9.5 
in 1930. The number of death claims 
among the 74329,000 policyholders has 
been slightly less than a year ago but 
the number of policies in force has de- 
clined approximately 1,000,000, bringing 
about the slightly higher rate this year. 


It would consider what aid 
might be done by the Federal Govern- 
ment to help the roads to continue effi- 


in 
progress to reduce the wages of al! rail- 
that 
approximately 500,000 normally necessary 


Create Employment in 
Periods of Depression 


Legislation to provide for a large Fed- 
eral sinking fund to “insure” against pe- 
riods of unemployment, a reduction to a 


sound minimum of interest charges on 
loans extended to World War veterans 
possessing adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates, and a revision either upward or 
|downward of unfair tariff schedules, are 
iavored for consideration in the next Con- 
gress by Senator Davis (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, the Senator stated orally Dec. 5. 
He declared he would do his part to ex- 
pedite the enactment of sound legislation 
aimed for the stabilization of the national 
economic structure and for the relief of 
jebless people by not introducing any bills 
on these sudjects in the next Congress. 
f A huge Federal sinking fund should be 
immediately available for the promotion 
of sound and necessary Federal construc- 
tion projects, to be started immediately 
1;in times of widespread unemployment 
which may be brought about by economic 
upsets, he said. This fund could be fi- 
f;|manced annually by a 10 per cent slice 
1| of the Federal Budget, which should net 
1} such a sinking fund approximately $400,- 
| 000,000 a year during normally prosper- 
}ous times. The potency of such a fund 
may be visualized, Senator Davis ex- 
| plained, when it is recalled that cycles 


proximately 10 years. Hence such a fund 
probably would reach the sum of $4,000,- 
000,000 before demands might be made 
upon it, he said. 

“I favor the reduction to a sound mini- 
mum of interest charges on loans extended 
to our war veterans possessing adjusted 
compensation certificates and a sound 
and justifiable revision upward or down- 
ward on any item in our tariff schedules 
whose rates are unfair, unsound or anti- 
t | quated in their relationship to the best 
welfare of the American wage earners and 


t 


f 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Rate of 1930 


in Current Year 





The Census Bureau’s own index of 
mortality, which is based upon figures 
collected each week from 82 cities hav- 
ing a combined population of 36,000,000, 
records the death rate for the first 48 
weeks of 1931 as 11.8 per 1,000 as com- 
pared to 119 in the similar period of 
1930. These returns show that during 
the last few weeks the death rate has 
been less than in the first three-quarters 
of the year when the rate was equal to 

the corresponding period of last year. 

Figures collected by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, which are 
based on 19.000,000 insured persons in 
the United States and Canada, show the 
death rate from all causes during the 
first 46 weeks of the year was 9 per 1,- 
000 as compared to 89 in 1930 and 9.6 
in 1929. 

The statisticians of this company be- 
lieve that there is a fair prospect that 
the year 1931 may record a lower death 
rate than ever before experienced in 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 








of normally prosperous economic condi- | 
tions usually endure for a period of ap- | 


- | almost useless.by noise. 


|the Central American treaties of 1923 by 
|which each Central American country 
jagrees not to recognize a revolutionary 
government in any of the other four coun- 
tries, it was pointed out at the Depart- 
| ment. 
| The Department of State also has re- 
ceived word that President Araujo has 
turned over His presidential powers to the 
|Third Designate, Dr. Maximo Miliano 
Olana, and has escaped to Guatemala, the 
| Department stated Dec. 5. 

The statement follows in full text: 

“President Arturo Araujo of Salvador 
has transferred his presidential 
| to the Third Designae Dr. Maximo Miliano 
Olano and crossed the Guatemalan border 
j}at 2 o'clock on the afternoon of Dec. 4, 
the American Minister to Guatemala, 


Sheldon Whitehouse, reported to the De-| 


partment he had been informed. 
“Minister Charles B. Curtis reported 
from San Salvador that he also had been 
|informed that President Araujo had 
| crossed the frontier into Guatemala.” 

| The policy of the United States in re- 
gard to the recognition of revoluntionary 
Central American governments was clearly 
| defined by Secretary Stimson Feb. 6, 1931, 
| Mr. Curtis said, when Secretary Stimson 
| Stated: “In the five republics of Central 
' America, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, however, we 
have found an entirely different 
| tion existing from that normally presented 
|under international law and _ practice. 
| Those countries geographically have for 
| a century been the focus of the greatest 
| difficulties and the most frequent dis- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
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‘Half Million Pupils 
Retarded by Noise 


Survey Shows Cost to New York 
City Is 44 Millions Yearly 








| New York, N. Y., Dec. 6 
| The education and future prospects ot 
|mearly half a million children in New 
| York City are lessened by noise, according 
to a report issued today by the Noise 
Abatement Commission. 





“A survey of noise conditions faced by | 


the 846 public schools and annexes listed 
}in the 1931 directory of the Board of Edu- 
cation,” the report stated, “revealed that 
jin 30 per cent some classrooms are made 
Since the total 
|}¢valuation of such school properties is 
$500,000,000, and the 1931 appropriation 
for public schools was $146,338,000, we may 
roughly estimate that some classrooms are 
made almost worthless by noise in schools 
worth $150,000,.000 and costing the city 
$43,901,400 yearly. Though described by 
principals as being so unsuitable for school 
work they are practically worthless, most 
|of such classrooms are still in use. 

“In 44 per cent of the schools the noise 
interferes appreciably with the work, re- 
tarding the development of the pupils. 
Since the total enrollment is 1,085,000, the 
education and therefore the future pros- 
pects of 477,400 children is lessened by 
noise. Through their indifference to the 
problem of noise abatement the people otf 
| Bog York City have allowed noise condi- 
tions to reach a point where they menace 
the future of our city because they impede 
| the education of our coming citizens. 

“A previous survey, which indicated that 
|80 per cent of the hospitals 
|New York are surrounded 





with noises 


| that retard the recovery of patients, re-| 


vealed traffic and especially trucks as the 
| principal oifenders against our sick and 
| unfortunate. The present investigation 
again indicts traffic and especially trucks; 
this time as the principal noise offender 
against our children. Of the 347 schools 
injured by noise, 318 complained of traffic 
and over 175 specifically mention the 
racket of trucks.” 


| according to an oral | 
| Statement Dec. 5 by the Undersecretary | 


The policy of the United States in re-| 


ican governments has been taken from | 


situa- | 


| resentative Rainey 
| Ill., was chosen as Democratic floor leader 
and seven additional 





;}graph 5, of the House Hules, 
| quired, that an 
| shall be printed on Monday of each week 
| that the House is in session. 


| business, 

| Congress; 

powers | ¢ndar, private calendar, status of major 
| bills, etc., including a list of the 43 regular 


change of control apparent from the list 
of membership, the question of organiza- 
tion, headed by a new Speaker, is sched- 
uled to come up on the opening day, with 
the program still uncertain. 

At a caucus of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives Dec. 
5 Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., was named as -Democratic¢ 
candidate for Speaker of the House; Rep- 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, 


members were se- 
lected to serve on the House Committee 
on Ways and Means in addition to the 
eight Democrats who served at the last 
session. 

The unofficial list of members of the 
two Houses of Congress, corrected up to 
Dec. 5, shows the following: House: Dem- 
ocrats, 219; Republicans, 214; Farmer- 
Labor, 1; vacancy, 1; total, 435. Senate: 
Republicans, 48; Democrats, 47; Farmer- 
Labor, 1; total, 96. 


Calendar Is Prepared 
The first calendar of the new Congress 


| already has been printed, 12 pages of it 


in blank form, for under rule 13, para- 
it is re- 
index to the 


The calendar 
is headed “72nd Congress, 1st session; first 
session began Dec. 7, 1931. Calendars of 
the House of Representatives No. 1, Mon- 
day, Dec. 7, 1931." There are blank pages 
in it under the captions of unfinished 
for there is none with a new 
under the head of House ¢al- 


House committees, 4 joint committees and 
1- select committee, with blank columns 
for 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 for later filling 
in of priority-of-committee calls. 
Opening Program Announced 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, already has 


| Sees the program for the opening day 
} an 


through the week in the upper 
branch of Congress. He stated, following 
a@ majority conference, that the initial 
major business will be the President's plan 
for a moratorium on world war debts and 
that there will be messages trom the 
President on that and on taxes during 
the week in addition to the regular an- 
nual message to Congress. 

The opening day, Senator Watson said, 
will be devoted to organization, including 
swearing in of new Senators. Senator 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, majority whip of 
the Senate, said the Senate program Dec. 
7 probably would be: Invocation by the 
chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips; call 
of the roll of Senators; adoption of reso- 
lutions to notify the President and the 
House that the Senate is in session: 
swearing in of new members, and adjourn- 
ment out of respect to the death of Sen- 


| ators Morrow of New Jersey and Caraway 





in Greater | 


of Arkansas. 

He said that there is unlikely to be any 
request that Senator Bailey (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, stand aside because of re- 
cent election contest matters and that 
probably the same will be true with re- 
spect to Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Alabama, whose contest case is still be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. That procedure, however 


on 
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Dietary Surveys 


Guide to Nation’s Food Needs' 


‘ JITH changes in home conditions 
having affected standards of living 
and having created new and different 
demands from “the greatest of all con- 
sumers, the home,” dietary surveys now 
are being made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics to build up a “national pic- 
ture of food demands,” the Bureau 
states in reporting to the Secretary of 
Agriculture its activities during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1931. 

“These records showing consumption 
trends,” the Bureau’ explains, “are 
checked against the nutritive needs of 
groups to be reached, and form a basis 
for the planing of food production to 
meet the requirements of national health 
as well as habitual demands.” The 
statement on the Bureau's report, is- 
sued Dec. 4 by the Department of 
Agriculture, follows in full text: 

The homes where drought or unem- 
ployment has cut down the family food 
resources are nowadays the most press- 
ing concern of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. When crops are short or 
wages stop, the problem of food for the 
family is not alone a matter of getting 
enough to eat, but of having the right 
kinds of food, says the Chief of the Bu- 
reau, Dr. Louise Stanley, in her annual 


calendars | 


Mr. Hurley Asserts 


in Promotions 


Other 


Stagnation 
Among 


Cited by Secretary in An-| 


nual Report 


Action looking toward “modernization” 
of Army pay schedules during this de- 
pression would run contrary to public 
| opinion, but Army compensation, particu- 
{larly that of the junior commissioned 
| grades, falls below reasonable and just 
standards, the Secretary of War, Patrick 
J. Hurley, g¢tates in his annual report of 
the activities of the Department of War 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. 
| #The s2yifulessat present ia force,” he 
reports, “are so low as not to be rectified 
by the current recession in commodity 
prices.” Secretary Hurley also stresses the 
discouraging effects of stagnation of pro- 
motion, as well as of inadequate salaries. 

Modification Proposed 

Secretary Hurley points out that these 
influences, which continue and which have 
been deplored by every Secretary of War 


in recent years, unfortunately bear hard- | 


est upon officers whose military careers 
and characters are still in the formative 
stage. He states, however, that 
the direction, of the Chief of Staff there 
has been prepared a proposed modifica- 
tion of the Army's existing promotion sys- 


tem designed to produce a more healthy | 


flow of promotion at a nominal cost, and 
adds that the project in all its details 
has been most favorably received by the 
service. 

Secretary Hurley, in reviewing the ac- 
tivities of the Army Engineer Corps in 


river and harbor work, asserts that the 
past fiscal year witnessed the largest 
amount of money appropriated for and 


the greatest progress made in the develop- 
ment of rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol of any one year in the Nation's his- 
tory. 
Additional information obtained 
Secretary Hurley's report follows: 
Evidences of Confidence 


In reviewing, from the standpoint of the 
War Department, the record of the fiscal 
year just past it is particularly signifi- 
cant and gratifying that there has been 
no hint of threatened or actual violence, 
either external or internal in origin, indi- 
cating a necessity for the direct employ- 
ment of the Army. The past 12 months 
were rendered unusual by prolonged and 
disastrous economic and political disturb- 
ances throughout the world. Our own 
Nation has been passing through a major 
economic depression with consequent herd- 
ship upon important elements of our popu- 
lation 

In spite of this the united front pre- 
sented by our people has not been broken 
in a single instance by those manifesta- 
tions of blind passion which, under even 


less serious conditions in the past, have 


at times demanded the utilization of mili- 


tary force, 
ity has been almost nonexistent—or 


{Continued on Page 3, 


Wi 


at 


Column 3.1 


ll Provide 


| report to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Therefore, she adds, the Bureau's ac- 
tivities have been adjusted so far as 
possible to furnish guidance and assist- 
ance to housewives and to relief workers 
who are struggling with that problem. 

Complying with individual requests, 
and distributing information much more 
widely through a “Family Food Guide,” 
issued weekly, this Bureau, created to 
deal with all the problems of the home, 
has been working throughout the year 
to combat the dangers of malnutrition 
which threaten whenever a family, the 
children especially, lack sufficient and 
proper food. 

As explained in the annual report, the 
Bureau does its work by stressing the 
necessity for “protective foods,” such as 
milk, tomatoes, lean meat or fish, which 
prevent deficiency diseases and which 
are needed by everybody; by trying out 
new methods of preparing such abun- 
dant cheap foods as wheat; by stimulat- 
ing the use of dried skim milk where 
fresh or evaporated milk is not avail- 
able; by planning low-cost balanced 
meals and furnishing low-cost recipes 
| for the. housewife; by planning low-cost 
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Factors. 


under | 


from | 


Radical and subversive activ-|tirely satisfactory manner,” 


George Otis Smith, No. L. 79553. The Sen- 
ate of the United States was denied its 
petition for a writ of quo warranto against 
Mr. Smith hy which it sought to require 
him to show by what right he holds the 
office of member of the Power Commis- 
sion. 

The Senate's petition to the court also 
requested that if it be shown that he 
“usurped, intruded into and unlawfully 
holds the said office that he be ousted 
jand excluded therefrom.” This request 
ie refused by the court. (The full text 
| Of the court’s opinion is publishe page 
| 4 of this alias : on 

Senator Walsn (Dem.), of Montana, 
| stated orally after the decision was an- 
;ounced that an appeal would be taken ta 
| the Supreme Court of the United States, 
| Position of Senate 

The notification to President Hoover 
| that: the Senate had consented to the 
| homination “was intended to inform the 
| President,” it is stated in. the opinion, 
“that the Senate had discharged its con 
| Stitutional function and had uncondition< 
ally approved the nomination, and that 
the President was free to discharge his 
| constitutional function in the matter.” 
| Review of Facts 


| The facts in the case, according to the 
court’s opinion, showed that following the 
nomination of Mr. Smith to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission on Dec, 
3, 1930, the Senate on Dec. 20, 1930, in 
open executive session, and by a vote of 
38 to 22, advised and consented to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Smith to the office. On 
the same day it was ordered by the Senate 
that the resolution of confirmation be 
| torwarded forthwith to the President. At 
the close of that executive session the fole 
lcwing order was entered -upon the Jours 
nal: “Ordered, that all resolutions of con- 
firmation this day agreed to be forwarded 
forthwith to the President of the United 
States.” 

That order was entered late in the eve- 
ning of Dec. 20, and later the same day 
the Senate adjourned in accordance with 
a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress until noon of Jan. 5, 1931, 
On Dec. 22, 1930, the secretary of the 
Senate executed the order of Dec. 20, and 
sent the confirmation resolution to the 
President. On that same day the Presi- 
cent signed and delivered to Mr. Smith a 
|communication purporting to appoint him 
a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
|sion and designating him as chairman, , 


|Mr. Smith on the same day took the oath 
of office and undertook to enter upon his 
duties of the office. 

On Jan. 5, 1931, which was the next day 
of actual executive session of the Senate 
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Probation Endorsed 
For Naval Prisoners 








| Judge Advocate General Finds 
Plan Has Proved Helpful 


The probationary system of handling 
| military offenders is operating in “an en- 
according to 
the annual report of Rear Admiral D. F. 
Sellers, the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy. 

Decisions, opinions and memoranda pre= 
pared by the office of the Judge Advocate 
General during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1931, covered by the report, increased 
by 63 in number over those prepared dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal period, he stated. 

The total for the fiscal year ended June 
| 30, 1931, was 578 compared to 515 for 1930, 
| the report states. In five cases answers 
| were received from the Attorney General 
| to requests for his opinion upon questions 
| Submitted by the Secretary of the Navy, 
; continues the report. One case was pend= 
|}ing before the Attorney General at the 
| close of the fiscal year in which his opin- 
}ion had been requested by the Secretary 
| of the Navy, and one case was pending in 

which his opinion had been requested by 
the President with respect to the jurise 
ciction of a Navy court-martial. 

The following information also was 
made available in the report, as made 
| public Dec. 6 at the Navy Department; 

The policy of confining short-term mil= 
itary offenders at receiving ships and 
| places other than at naval prisons hag 
| been adhered to, and is fast becoming @ 

permanent part of the naval penal sys= 
tem. This policy makes practicable the 
restoration to duty of a large number of 
youthful and less serious offenders, and, ~ 
as a means of rehabilitation, 
| sidered to be of the greatest importance = 
; to the service. In addidtion, the econd= > 
mies which incidentally result from thé 
operation of the system are not to be: 
disregarded. k 

During the year probationary periods 
expired in the cases of 242 enlisted mem 
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Increase of Tax Pension for Widows 


~ On Low Incomes 
Held Probable 


Need for Greater Revenue 
From Wealth and Con- 
gressional Economy Ex- 
pressed by Senator Glenn 








Increased ‘Federal revenue, probably 
from both the higher and lower income 
brackets and from inheritance and gift 


gress and the most rigid economy program 
must be carried out, Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, said in a written statement 
Dec. 6. He said no tariff revision is to be 
expected, that no sales tax except on lux- 
uries is likely, that national debt reduc- 
tion must be postponed and Congress must 
align its program with that of the Amer- 
ican Legion in opposition to present cash- 
ing of veterans’ compensation certificates 
at face value 

Senator Glenn said Federal construc- 
tion projects should be rushed without 


|$26 a month, with $6.for 
taxes is essential at this session of Con-| 
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Of Veterans Asked 


Orphans and Other Dependents 
Would Be Aided by Bill 
Proposed in House 


T= question of assistance to needy 
widows, orphans and other dependents 
of World War veterans will be presented 
before the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, Representative 
Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., ranking 
minority member of the Committee dur- 
ing the last Congress, stated orally Dec. 5. 
Mr. Rankin recalled that the Committee 
had reported out a bill c ing the fol- 
lowing allotments: Widows with oné child, 
ach additional 
child; orphan child, $20 per month, and $6 
for each additional chil the same fami- 
ily; dependent father mother of 65 
years or over, $15 a mi ndividually, or 
$20 a month for both. # 
That bill, he explain: 
on by the House. The 








was not voted 
provided were 


not high enough, he said,,but he has not 
yet decided how high they should be. He 
will make his decision, he, sata, after fur- 


ther hearings. e 

The measure which thé Committee re- 
ported out last year, he said, would have 
cost the Government approximately $23,- 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































wasteful work, that unemployment insur- 
ance legislation should be considered and 
that it might be found advisable to abol- 
ish the Federal Farm Board. He said he 
looked for liberalization of the liquor laws, 
sentiment for which, he said, is gaining 
substantially. He predicted defeat for the 
posal for American adherence to the | 
World Court. The full text of his state- 
ment follows: 
Relief Considered First 

In my opinion the most important mat- 
ters confronting the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, convening Monday, Dec. 7, are those 

wing out of the present economic and 

Roancial crisis of the Nation. 
_ Involved in that situation are many 
‘problems with which Congress must deal. 
Among these the greatest emergency and 
most immediate need is that of unem- 
ployment relief—how to prevent starva- 
tion and great distress among some 7,- 
000,000 unemployed and those dependent 
upon them for support. 
_ This subject should be approached by 
Congress in a sympathetic spirit and with 
@ genuine desire to take all possible and 
proper steps for relief of those in need. 
.. I think the various localities—munici- 
palities and States—and their citizens 
should exhaust every reasonable effort 
to take care of their own destitute before 
passing their respective burdens along to 
the National Treasury, already staggering 
under an immense and increasing deficit. 

Necessary Federal construction projects 
—of buildings, waterways, highways, and 
like character—should be rushed, to the 
end that labor can be used upon them 
Boring the period when jobs are needed 
“most. But we must remember that in- 
terest must be paid upon the cost of such 
construction and taxes imposed to meet 
the interest, and we should avoid wild 
_governmental spending and wasteful and 
-unnecessary building. 
_ Unemployment insurance legislation, 
either Federal or State, should be con- 
sidered to minimize the injuries arising 


866,038 in 1932, scaling upward to $34,778,- 
898 in 1935. ; 

Only dependents of honorably dis- 
charged veterans who served a minimum 
of 90 days before the armistice would have 
received pensions under the measure re- 
ported out last year. 


Low Mortality Rate 
Of 1930 Maintained 


For Current Year 


Little Change Is Expected | 
From Minimum Ratio of 
Last Season, Asserts Pub- 
lic Health Service 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the country. They point to the fact that 
during the first nine months of the year 
the cumulative death rate of their policy- 


holders was only three-fourths of 1 per 
cent higher than the previous minimum 
for the like period of any year which was 
established in 1930 and that such a slight 
margin may be overcome in the final 
quarter. 

The Metropolitan report calls the 1931 
health record to date “in many respects 
the most remarkable of all the years.” 
“It is almost unbelievable,” it declares, 
“that the United States and Canada could 
experience such excellent health in a year 
| of severe business depression and wid- 
spread unemployment.” 
| 


Tuberculosis Rate Lower | 


The report points to oe eer —_ 

;in the tuberculosis death rate as the 
yfrom future unemployment. ‘foremost among the favorable develop- 

Opposed to Dole System ments of the year. Mortality from this 
, I shall oppose a Government dole but| disease has decreased 7.5 per cent during 
shall support steps to encourage and per-| the year to a new low figure which is 
haps to compel capital and labor to in-| considered “all the more remarkable in 
stitute unemployment insurance systems.|q year when unfavorable’ ecgnomic con- 
They should be dealt with and supervised | gitions would lead us to expect a rise in| 
eby the respective States rather than by! the mortality from tuberculosis.” 
the Federal Government. The drop in the diphth rate to a 

Revenue legislation is most essential) new minimum of 3.9 per 100,000, a de- 
vand important. Of course, it is involved| cline of 34 per cent in a single year, 
in the general economic situation. The| which brings the death rate from this 
‘Federal deficit is enormous and increas-| disease to about one-sixth of the figures 
ing.rapidly. No new tariff bill is expected | registered 10 years ago, is called “another 
in this session. With incomes reduced| outstanding health fact of 1931.” The 
one-half the Congress is faced with the| report declares that “the fight against 
necessity of increasing the amount col-| diphtheria has been definitely won.” 
lected from income taxes. It will be a! It appears also that new low death rates 
difficult and painful process. Probably| will be recorded for the' year for typhoid 
inheritance and gift taxes will be sub-! fever, diarrheal complaints and puerperal 
stantially increased, higher rates provided | conditions among the metropolitan group. 
for the higher income tax brackets, and| Pneumonia has shown no rise over 1930, | 
possibly but not probably, the ingome-| which is considered unusual in a year with 
tax exemptions lowered. |high mortality from influenza. 
No general sales tax is expected, but a| Cancer Deaths Increase 
| 


aoe ix on luxuries is seriously contem-| ne report lists as unfavorable aspects 
P . the increases in influenza, cancer, diabetes 
Every effort must be made for economy | ang poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). The 


by the Federal Government. 
mortality record for cancer is the most un- 
Reduction in the national debt which) fayorable item in the 1931 health record, 


has progressed so rapidly since the war| the death rate havin 
g been increased 6.4 
Be posta believe must be tem-| per cent over the previous year, which 
Congress must uphold the _ position = omens Cet Gan We te 
taken by the American Legion against) Diabetes mortality has increased 12 per 
the present cashing at face value of the|cent over last year, which is also larger 
veterans’ compensation certificates. than the rises previously recorded in this 
The farm relief problem is also a part! disease. 
of the general depression situation. Fur-| The death rate from organic diseases of 
ther speculation with Government funds/the heart has been higher than last year 
in the various commodities must be pro-|but about the same as 1929. Heart dis- 
hibited and I am not certain that it would| eases account for one death in every six 
not be advisable to abolish the Federal|of the policyholders and caused more 














Farm Board. | deaths than any other disease. 
Favors ‘Hands Off’ Policy | To date this mortality from accidents 
Our international questions become|is lower than in 1930, but deaths due to 


more involved and serious each day. The 
Japan-China controversy—in fact, war— 
demonstrates how ineffectual treaties and 
gd promises are to prevent armed con- 
ict, when confronted with the ambitions 
of opposing nations. I regre, that Amer- 
ica has had so much to do with the in- 
ternational disputes in the Orient. Al- 
ready we have incurred the hostility of 
a large portion of the Japanese people. 
I favor allowing them to settle their 
quarrels without our intervention. 

The Philippines should be allowed to 
govern themselves at the earliest time 
when they can do so with reasonable 
safety and security. If we ever owed | 
them any obligation we have long ago 
fulfilled it. I do not believe it is our 
duty to forever protect them. | 

The World Court continues to lose its 
strength in the Senate. The decision in 
the Austria-Germany tariff matter has! 
sustained the position of court opponents | 
that its opinions on important proposi- 
tions will be based upon international pol- 
itics and intrigue rather than upon jus- 
tice and equity. | 

I doubt if the question of our joining | 
the court reaches a vote at this session. | 
If it does I predict defeat for the court) 
proponents. 

Among international questions is that! 
of disarmament on land and sea. I think | 
the movement for reduction in military 
and naval establishments will gain mo-| 
mentum and I hope the situation will be| 
such that our country can, with security, 
reduce its huge expenditures in such di-' 
rections. j 

Prohibition Issue Foreseen 
Prohibition is certain to be much before | 
ess. There is a conviction that is 
growi rapidly, shared in by many sin- 
cere believers in temperance, that our ex- | 
keyed under the present liquor laws has | 

m disappointing. Many consider it dis- | 
astrous. | 

Fence sitters in Congress who have | 
Jaudly proclaimed their interest in “law | 
enforcement” will have to be more spe-| 
cific at this session. Wet drinking, dry 
voting Congressmen are destined to be less | 

r 


auto accidents are greater than a year 
ago. 


SS 
politics and bitter partisanship to be laid 
aside but certainly these times demand 
more of the Seventy-second Congress than 
efforts to gain political advantage while 
the Nation looks to its lawmakers for sin- 
cere and intelligent efforts to deal success- 


the Republic. 
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Advertising News—(P 1--c 1), 
Agriculture—(P 1--c 5) (P 3--ce 2). 
Automotive Industry—(P 7--c 1, 4) 

(P 10--e 1). 
Aviation—(P 8--c 2) (P 10--c 6). 
Banking—(P 6--c 1) (P 9--c 1, 2, 5, 7). 
Business Indicators—(P 7--c 3). 
Business Survey—(P 8--c 7). 
Census—(P 3--c 2) (P 6--c 5). 
Communications—(P 8--c 1), 
Congress—(P 1--c 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7) 

(P 2--c 1, 2, 5) (P 4--c 1) (P 9--c 2). 
Construction—(P 1--c 1) (P 2--c 1, 3) 

(P 8--c 3) (P 9--c 6), 
Courts: Court Decisions—(P 1--c¢ 7) 

(P 4--c 1) (P 5--c 1, 5) (P 7--e I, 2). 
Current Law—(P 5--c 5). 
Economic Conditions—(P 7--c 6). 
Education—(P 1--c 4), 


Federal Finance—(P 1--c 2) (P 2--¢ 1) 
(P 9--c 5). 


Finance—(P 1--c 1, 3, 6) (P 9--c 6). 
Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--c 5), 


Foreign News—(P 3--c 2) (P 6--c 4). 
Foreign Relations—(P 1--c 4), 


Advocates of a change in the liquor laws 
have gained substantially in number but 
are still far from a majority in either 
the House or Senate. I look for no lib- 
4tralization of such laws at this session. | 

With a Democratic controlled House 
that party must carry a substantial part | 
of the burdens of the crisis of the coun- 
ae ene age a portion of the criticism 

comes times like these. 
It is perhaps too much to exject petty | 


| formal notification to the President and | 


|as any other citizens. 


| lice. 


fully with the tremendous questions, na-| ine the last session. 
The Democratic members of the House 
| Committee on Ways and Means act also 


tional and international, which confront ' 
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Annex to State Offices in San Francisco 





Need for additional space for State activities in San Francisco has been 


met by the construction of an annex to th 
California in that city. The annex, shown above, is six floors in height, 
and provides 34,000 square feet of additional floor space. With remodeling 
the main office building the cost of construction was $540,000. 


work to 


M any Bills Ready for Opening Day 
Of the 72d Session of Congress 


| Solutions for Economic Problems, Relief Proposals, and | 
Veterans’ Measures Included 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
according to other Senators, is still un-|in the capacity of a committee on com- 


certain. 
If the new control of the House follows 


the precedent of the last Congress, the | 


will be: Invocation by the Chaplain, Rev. | 


Dr. James Shera Montgomery; roll call by 
States to develop the existence of a quo- | 
rum; swearing-in of members; nomina- 
tions and election of a Speaker, candi- 
dates for which are Representatives Gar- 
ner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., and Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y.; taking of the! 
oath of office by the new Speaker with 
remarks from him to the House; election 
of officers of the House—the Clerk, Ser- 
geant-at-arms, Doorkeeper, Postmaster 
and Chaplain; adoption of resolutions of 


the Senate that the House is in session, 
and notification to the President by the 
Clerk that a new Speaker has been elected. 
Meantime announcement will be made of 
an unusually large number of deaths of | 
members since the last Congress ad- 
journed. 
Economic Measures Predicted 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- | 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign | 
Relations, said orally he expected the 
major legislation of the session would be 
of an economic character, including inter- 
national-debt moratorium, and revolving 
around taxes and unemployment. 


Vice President Curtis stated orally that 
the 1,200 people constituting a “hunger 
marchers” army, coming here from the 


East and West, to make a demonstration | 
before Congress Dec. 7, could not under 
the law carry any banners at the Capitol 
or on the Capitol grounds, that they must | 
avoid violating any law and that they 
would’ be treated at Washington the same) 
Senator Borah said) 
he understood the Superintendent of Po- | 
Gen. Glassford, at Washington, 
and others had made adequate prepara- 
tions to take care of the situation, that 
the marchers would be treated cour- 
teously, that the plan was for them to 
arrive the morning of Dec. 7 and leave 
that evening and that so long as they 
acted peaceably there would be no 
trouble. Both the Vice President and) 
Senator Borah said, the marchers, though | 
entering the Capitol as individuals, could 
not go upon the floor of the Senate not- 
withstanding the desire of the marchers} 
to break the traditional barrier. 


The Democratic members of the House | 
of Representatives convened their caucus 
Dec. 5 to prepare for their taking control 
of the House, if such should be the case 
when the Congress begins on Dec. 7. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader during the 
last session was named as a candidate 
for the Speaker of the House and Repre- 
sentative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Tll., was elected to serve as the party’s 
floor leader during the coming session. 


Committee Members Named 


The caucus also chose seven additional 
members to serve on the House Committee 
on Ways and Means in addition to the 
eight who served on that Committee dur- 


e—column 











House Committee on Ways and Means) 
are: Representative Eslick (Dem.), of Pu- 
routine procedure on Dec. 7 in the House | laski, Tenn.; Sanders (Dem.), of Stafford, | 


Dickinson (Dem.), of Clinton, Mo.; Sulli-| 
mack (Dem.), of Dorchester, Mass., and} 


| Vinson (Dem.), of Ashland, Ky. Mr. Dick- | 
}inson was unanimously agreed upon as a| 







the balloting on other members began. 


of Americus, Ga.; Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 


“. 
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State Office Building of 
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mittees. 
The new members chosen to serve on the | 


N. Y.;. Lewis (Dem.), of Cumberland, Md.; 
van (Dem.), of New York City; McCor-| 


member to serve on that Committee before 


Members who served on the Committee | 
last year for the Democratic party and 
who will continue their service on that 
Committee are Representatives Collier | 
(Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss.; Crisp (Dem.), 


rollton, Ill.; Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel | 
Springs, N. C.; Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks-| 
ville, Ark.; Hill (Dem.), of Waterville, | 
Wash.; Canfield (Dem.), of Batesville, | 
Ind., and Cullen (Dem.), of Brookland, N. 
Y. Members of the other committees will 
be named later. 
The caucus also agreed that if they 
should organize the House Dec. 7, the 
following officers of the House would be 
named to the following positions: Ser- | 
geant-at-arms, Kenneth Romney, of Mon- 
tana; Doorkeeper, Joseph Sinnott, of Vir- | 
ginia; Postmaster, Finnin E. Scott, of Ten- 
nessee; Clerk, South Trimball, of Kentucky, | 
and Chaplain, James Shera Montgomery, | 
who served in this capacity during the last 
Congress. 
The caucus adopted a program designed | 
to liberalize the House rules which was 
offered by Representative Crisp (Dem.),| 
of Americus, Ga. Among other proposals | 
the program contemplates placing into 
effect a rule which would provide for 
the discharge of a commitiee from con- | 
sideration of a bill upon the securing of | 
145 names to a petition for that purpose. | 
The program also would make _ several | 
other changes in the House rules. 

| 


Revised Rate of Pay | 
On Ocean Mail Urged 














Necessary to Support Better | 





Insurance—(P 7--c 1, 2, 4) (P 10--¢ 3). 
Labor—(P 1--c 3) (P 7--c 5, 6). 
National Defense—(P 1--c 6, 7). 
Patents—(P 4--c 6). 
Postal Service—(P 2--c 4). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 6). 
Public Health—(P 1--c 2). 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 2, 7). 
Radio—(P 1--c 1) (P 2--ce 7) 
(P 8--c 1, 2). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 2) (P 8--c 2). 
Retail Trade—(P 6--c 5). 
Shipping—(P 2--c 4, 6) (P 3--c 4, 5) 
(P 8--c 6). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 4) (P 10--c 1). 
State Legislation—(P 5--c 2). 
State Taxation—(P 5--c 2, 3, 7) 
(P 6--c 1) (P 7--c 4) (P 10--c 5). 


Supreme Court—(P 5--c 2, 4) 
(P %--0 4). 


Taxation—(P 2--c 1) (P 5--c 1, 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3), 


Transportation—(P 8--c 2). 
Trade Practices—(P 7--c 1), 
Veterans—(P 2--c 2) (P 9--c 6). 



















Ships, Says Mr. O'Connor | 

CampEN, N. J., Dec. 5—Adjusted rates of | 
pay for carrying ocean mails are ne¢es-| 
sary if the American Merchant Marine, | 
now second largest in the world, is to| 
consolidate and hold the position it has 
already gained, T. V, O’Coraor, chairman | 
of the Shipping Board, stated here today | 
at the launching of the steamship “Man- | 
hattan.” | 
: - O’Connor’s remarks follow in full) 
ext: 

Under the stimulation of the Merchant | 
Marine Act of 1928 American shipbuild- | 
ers have in recent months turned out} 
larger and better merchant ships than| 
were ever before launched in American| 

The ship launched today marks | 
another advance, in that she breaks our 
all-time record for size. Furthermore she | 
is the first American passenger ship in 
many years to be designed especially for 
service on the North Atlantic. 

When we consider the state of Amexijcan | 
| Shipping a few years ago, the launching 
of this great ship seems a fitting climax 
to all the efforts we have put forth to 
| build up the American merchant marine. | 
|In our pride and satisfaction at the prog- 
ress already made, there may be a tempta- 
| tion to slacken our efforts, to rest content 
| with what has thus far been accomplished. 

This is not the spirit that should ani-| 
|mate us today. We must look forward to| 
still greater achievements in. the future. 
We must make it possible for private 
American interests to build and operate 
| the type of super-ship that will enable the | 
| American merchant marine to complete | 
with the fast German liners, and with the | 
| speedy British, Italian, and French ships 
that will soon be bidding for the cream 
of the passenger trade in the North At- 
lantic. 
| We must do this if our merchant marine, 
now the second largest in the world, is 
| to consolidate and hold the position it has 
already gained. The solution of the prob- 
| lem will be found when the present rates 
| Of pay for the carriage of ocean mails are 


ferential which now handicaps American 
| owners in operating vessels of the higher 
| Speeds. 

In the belief that American enterprise 
will build ships of the super-liner type if 
given a reasonable incentive, the ‘Ship- 
| ping Board has recommended to Congress 
| that the present mail rates be revised to 
| provide for the building and operation of 
| this type of vessel. Let us then, for the 
;moment, without lessening our pride in 
| the present achievement, confidently look 
forward to the day when, the incentive 


| gether again to witness a super-launching. 





Sumatran Auto Traffic 
|, Of 12,000 automobiles operated at the 
| Soo an beli 
J are leved to have been “put up” 
because of hard times. Some owners oe 
| unable to pay evem~the motor car tax. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





‘Mr. Fish De 
Communists Back 


Of ‘Hunger Mareh’ 


Advocates 


Marchers, who are to petition Congress on | 
Dec. 7 for unemployment insurance, are ! 


of Garrison, N. Y., in a radio address from | 
Washington over Station WJSV, Dec. 5, | 
advocated the enactment by Congress of | 


of Communism in the United States.” 


ployment dole,” which, he said, “tends to | 
destroy individual incentive,” and urged | 


provide for the enlargement of the Burea 
of Investigation of the Department o 
Justice, 
may watch revolutionary activities. 


strengthening of immigration laws to keep | 
Communists out of the country and pro- 
visions for the immediate deportation of 
alien Communists also were advocated by 
Mr. Fish. 


e 


reaching affecting the civilization of the 
world, should write to their Member of 
Congress for House Report No. 2290, con- 
taining in less than 100 pages the report 
and recommendations of the House Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate Commu- 
nist activities and propaganda 
United States, which is interesting and 
|gives a complete and concise report on 
Communism. 


{are the following, which I hope the radio 
audience will support by letters and reso- 
lutions to their respective Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress: 


reau of Investigation of the Department | 
of Justice, for the purpose of investigat- | 
ing and keeping in constant touch with | 
revolutionary 
of Communists in the United States; 


laws to prevent the admission of Com- | 
munists into the United States, and pro- 
viding for the immediate deportation of 
all alien Communists; 


the Tarff Act of 1930, section 307, prohib- 
iting the importation of goods purchased 
or manufactured in part or in whole by 
forced labor. 


jaf all religious beliefs; (2) destruction of 
| private property and inheritance; (3) pro- 


| tred; 


adjusted to accord with the increased dif- | 


ao 


elares | 


Legislation for| 
Closer Investigation of 
Radicals and Greater Pro- 
visions for Deportation 





Declaring that the National Hunger | 


Communists,” Representative Fish (Rep.), | 


proper legislation to combat the spread | 


He expressed opposition to the “unem- | 


he passage by Congress of legislation to | 

u 
f | 
Bureau | 


in order this 
The | 


that 


Voters Urged to Act | 
The section of his address dealing with 


his recommendations follows in full text: 


In view of the proposed demands by the | 


Communist Hunger Marchers, upon Con- | 
gress, I believe the time is opportune for 


he American people to make their views 


known to Congress, and urge the enact- | 
ment by the new Congress of proper legis- | 


ation to combat the spread of Commu- | 


nism in the United States. 


I Would suggest that those radio listen- 
rs who are interested in this issue, which 
s one of the most important and far- 


in the 


Among the principal recommendations | 


(1) Enlarging the authority of the Bu-| 


propaganda and activities | 





Greater Exclusion Favored | 
(2) Strengthening the immigration | 


(3) Enforcement of the provision of 


This last recommendation aims to pro- | 


| tect free American labor from ruinous 
competitidh with 
Soviet Russia, paid 20 cents a day. 


the forced labor in 


The House Committee was convinced | 


that the surest and most effective way | 
of combating the spread of Communism | 
in the United States is to give the fullest 
publicity to the fundamental principles | 
and aims of Communists, which are the | 
same throughout the world, as they are 
not likely to prove acceptable to any con- 
s 
unless camouflaged by other extraneous 
issues such as protection for the foreign- 


iderable number of American citizens, | 


born, or unemployment insurance. 

The political and economic aims of the 
Communists in Moscow, Berlin, Paris, 
London, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Tokyo, and Pekin are the same, and all 
take their orders from the Communist 
Internationale, with headquarters at Mos- 
cow, and obey them implicitly, and are 
apparently proud of giving allegiance to| 
the Red flag and the Soviet Union. 

Definition of Communism 

The following is a definition of Com- 
munism, a world-wide political organiza- 
tion advocating: (1) Hatred of God and 


motion of the bitterest kind of class ha- 
(4) using the Communist Interna- 
tionale to stir up revolutionary propa- 
ganda and incite strikes, riots, sabotage 
and industrial unrest; (5) destruction of | 
all civil rights and liberties, such as free- 
dom of speech, of the press and of assem- 
bly, and the promotion of class or civil 
war; and (6) in order to attain the ulti-| 
mate and final objective by means of the 
establishment of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat with a Soviet form of govern- 
ment and a world capital at Moscow. | 
The answer to the communist hunger | 
marchers and other communists is that | 
the Federal Government does not pro- 
pose to let American citizens starve in case 
of failure of private charity, whether it | 
costs $50,000,000 or $500,000,000, to provide | 
foodstuffs for the needy unemployed. We| 
are the richest nation in the world, and! 
have an overabundance of wheat, coal, oil 
and lumber, and will see to it that Ameri- 
can citizens neither starve nor freeze dur- 
ing this period of world-wide depression. 
However, every citizen has a clear cut duty 
to give according to his means, and to give 
until it hurts, if necessary to relieve the 
distress and starvation among our people. 
There is more truth than fiction in the old 
proverb, that charity begins at home. 


Greater Problem Foreseen 


It is true that we are in the midst of a 
world-wide depression, which affects mil- 
lions of American wage earners and causes 
distress and dread throughout the land. 
It is an appalling and almost inconceiv- 
able fact that there are 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed in the United States, with the 
probability that there will be several addi- 
tional millions before the Winter is over. 
Those unemployed must be assured that 
no member of their family will be per- 
mitted to starve or suffer from the rigors 
of our climate during the Winter months 
in this country of ours with an over- 
| abundance of wheat and other foodstuffs. 
| We must destroy the fear of insecurity by 
| Serving notice definitely and conclusively, 
|no matter what the cost may be, that an 
| ample supply of foodstuffs will be fur- 
| nished all unemployed American wage 
|garners during this emergency. 
In the last session of Congress I intro- 
iced a resolution that wheat held in 
storage oy the Federal Government should 
be turned over to the Red Cross to be 
processed into flour and distributed by the 
| various charitable organizations through- 
|}out the United States. The Federal Sta- 
| bilization Board owns 200,000,000 bushels 
|of wheat, and all of this, if necessary, 
should be made available to the Red Cross 
without delay. 
Penalties of Failure 


It is the prime function of the Govern- 


| dt 


having been provided, we will gather to-| ment to provide for the safety, happiness 
no 
of 
Government, or any attempt to hide be- 
If pri- 


I have 
philosophy 


and security of its people. 
patience with any other 


|hind the Federal Constitution. 
| vate charity is not sufficient to carry the 


@ of this year in Sumatra, about} burden and provide for the hungry and 
clothe and house the destitute, then it is 
clearly the duty of the Federal, State and| 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 








i\Cape Romain Structure 


many years has 
essary to level 
paratus, but otherwise no serious incon- 
venience has been caused, and the tower 
is regarded as safe. 
equal to the “batter’—that is, the slant 
is equal to the amount of taper in the 
lighthouse, so that one side of it is now 
vertical. 


} the illuminating apparatus. 
| ous to this the tower was fitted with 11 


Leaning Light Tower 
Station at Cape Romain 
off South Carolina Coast 


New Complaint 
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Is Given I. C. C. 
On Radio Rates 


Complainant Says Broad- 
caster Sends Messages by 


Wire as Well as by Wire- 
less for Hire 





OR at least 60 years, an inclination 
from perpendicular has been ob- 
served in the lighthouse tower at the 
station at Cape Romain, S. C., accord- 
ing to the Lighthouse Service. The 


ligHithouse is known in the service and 


in the vicinity of its location as the 
“Leaning Tower.” The lean is about 
equal to the batter—the inward slope of 
the tower walls from bottom to top— 
so that the side of the tower inward to 
the slope is almost perpendicular with 
an increased slope on the outer side. 


‘Leaning Lighthouse | 


Is Found in South 


Three 


Feet Off Plumb 


A “Leaning Tower of Pisa” effect is 


found in an American lighthouse at Cape 
Romain, S. C., which has been out of 
line more than 60 years and now has a 
lean of about 3 feet, it was stated orally 
Dec. 3 at the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce. 


The following additional information 


was made available: 


Whereas the Cape Romain structure 


|and the famous Italian tower are com- 
parable in height, at around 160 feet, the | 
| latter leans some 13 feet. 
American light, at first only a few inches 
out of plumb, now has a lean sufficiently 
plain to be distinttly noticeable to mar- 
iners passing up and down the coast. 


The eight-side 


The leaning that has gone on for so 
occasionally made it nec- 
the lens and lighting ap- 


The lean is now 


The lighthouse has something of a his- 
tory, as it contains one of the earliest 
lights on the South Carolina coast. Re- 


cently it was made more powerful and 
modernized by the introduction of elec- 
| tric lights and a change in its flashing 


characteristics. 
The first lighthouse was built on Cape 


| Romain in 1828, and was used until 1853, 


when Congress appropriated $20,000 to 
increase its height and improve and refit 
Just previ- 


lamps and large reflectors, so it is as- 
sumed that the appropriation asked of 
Congress was to cover, among other 
things, the purchase of a lens. The tower 


| was rebuilt in 1857. 


The rebuilding of the tower 
made the light adequate for navigation 
needs, but 12 years later, in 1869, light 
cracks were discovered in the tower, and 
within a year it was observed that the 
tower had begun to lean, and it has done 
so ever since. 


in 1857) 


| The Sta-Shine Prodiitts Company, Inc., 


in an amended complaint against the Na- 

| tional Broadcasting Company and Station 
WGBB, Freeport, L. I., advised the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Dec. 5, 
|that, in the complainant’s opinion, the 
National Broadcasting Company not only 
|is a corporation engaged in the transmis- 
‘sion of intelligence for hire by wireless, # 
| but also by wire. 

Wire connections between chain radio 
| stations and arrangements with telephone 
|companies for the use of telephone wires 
were cited by the complainant. (Docket 
| No. 24738.) 

The Sta-Shine Company, engaged in the 
manufacture of furniture and automobile 
polish at Freeport, L. I., charged in its 
original complaint to the Commission that 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
Station WGBB of Freeport maintained 
|and exacted exorbitant and unreasonable 
rates for the transmission of certain “mes- 
sages,” and likewise refused to provide 
facilities, in violation of the Inferstate 
Commerce Act. 

Hearings on Jurisdiction 

In reply, the National Broadcasting 
Company advised the Commission that it 
was not a common carrier, and that it 
did not engage in the transmission, of 
intelligence for hire by wire or wire . 
or in any other business subject to the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
The Commission was asked to dismiss the 
complaint. 

The matter was assigned for hearing 
before Examiner Chesaldine of the Com- 
mission at New York City on Dec. 14. 
It was later decided in the office of the 
Commission’s Chief Examiner, Ulysses 
Butler, to confine the hearings at New 
York entirely to the matter of the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction in the proceedings 
|in view of the fact that doubt had been 
cast upon such jurisdiction by counsel 
for the radio concern. 


Complaints Reviewed 

The amended complaint just filed with 
the Commission reiterates the charge 
made in the original complaint, that the 
defendants exacted a rate of $146.48 per 
| 15 minutes “for transmitting the said mes- 
sages through one station and $1,480.49 
for so-called ‘chain’ transmission. All to 
| the great damage of complainant.” 

“Defendant has failed and refused to 
| furnish facilities for sending complain- 
ant’s messages at night, although other 
persons are provided with facilities de- 
nied to complainant,” said the amended 
complaint. 

“Complainant alleges upon information 
and belief that defendant National Broad- 
casting Company is also engaged in the 
transmission of intelligence for hire by 
wire in interstate commerce in that its 
several wireless or radio stations located 
in different States are connected by wires 
over which the said intelligence is trans- 
mitted. 


Use of Telephone Discussed 

“Complainant alleges upon information 
and belief that defendant National Broad- 
casting Company has entered into an-ar- 
rangement with certain telephone com- 
panies for the use of the wires above 
mentioned and also for the establishing of 
a through route for the handling of the 
traffic in intelligence collectively called 
messages. 

“Complainant alleges that no contracts 
or written documents have been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
defendant National Broadcasting Com- 
pany as required by law showing what 
| arrangements exist between the telephone 
companies a defendant for having han- 
dled the said traffic, all in violation of 
the act.” 


Chilean Tire Sales Decline 


Chilean automobile tire and tube pur- 
chases continued to decline this Fall. Sales 
in the third quarter this year are ex- 
pected by local distributors to be 30 or 40 
per cent less than in the coresponding 
period of 1930. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Of Home Finance | 


Meets Approval 


Conference on Ownership 
And Building of Houses) 


Believes Loan System of 
Permanent Benefit 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
members of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, as- | 
sembled in Washington this fourth day of 
December, 1931, heartily endorse the plan 
of the President and pledge their support 
to the Administration in its efforts to) 
have Congress enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to establish the system proposed.” 

Sessions of four committees of the Con- 
ference Dec. 5 concluded the _ general 
meeting of four days, at which 30 com- 
mittees presented reports and heard dis- 
cussion of them, covering important 
phases of the home building and owner- 
ship problem. Financing of homes, tax- 
ation. construction methods, beautifica- 
tion, building regulations and zoning, and 
legislation were among the subjects on} 
which reports and discussion were heard. 

The information assembled at the Con- 
ference was described by the Committee 
on Education and Service as the largest 
amount of accurate information and ex- 
pert conclusions on problems concerning 
homes ever available in the United States. 

Simple Land Registry Urged 

A general revision of the statutes gov- 
erning relations between landlords and 
tenants, and adoption of a simple system 
of land registration, were recommended 
by the Conference’s Correlating Commit- 
tee on Legislation and Administration at 
its session Dec. 5. 

The committee also recommended the 
adoption of State building codes and the 
concentration of building code enforce- 
ment in one department. A building code | 
should not be too strict, the committee 
reported. A single careless and drastic 
sentence may cause, it was explained, the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars un- 
necessarily. 

The Committee on Education and Serv- 
ice, in its report, outlined methods to pro- 
vide for the public the data assembled 
by the President’s Conference. Informa- | 
tion to reach the public through the radio, 
motion pictures, exhibits, illustrated lec- | 
tures, demonstrations and contests will be | 
presented in the form of a “national 
handbook.” A “source-book” for adult 
education through cooperative extension 
services in agriculture and home econom- 
ics likewise will be issued, according to 
the committee. 

Lower Cost Homes Predicted 

A special committee also will be ap- 
pointed to obtain such facts from the con- 
ference’s findings as will be suitable for 
use in textbooks and in educational pro- 
grams in schools and colleges, it was said. 

The Committee on Technological Devel- 
opment described the small house of the 
future as not resembling any houses built 
in the past. Houses in the future, the 
committee reported, will cost about one- 
half as much and will be far more effi- 
cient. 

From a technological standpoint, the 
solution of the small house problem of- 
fered by the committee depends upon 
methods of fabrication. These houses 
should be constructed by large organiza- 
tions which will develop designs under 
the direction of competent technical staffs 
and will assemble and guarantee the 
houses, the committee explained. 


Unified Research Advised 


Information to enable more Americans 
to own homes is not available, the Corre- 
lating Committee on Research reported to 
the conference. The establishment of a 
research foundation was recommended. 

“Centralization of the research program 
in the field of housing,” it was stated, 
“appears to this committee to be indis- 
pensable as a means of effectiveness. 
Otherwise the subject will be covered in 
piecemeal manner and much time, energy 
and money will be frittered away in odds 
and ends of imperfectly coordinated re- 
search; correspondingly the improvement 
of conditions will be retarded.” 

Frank Burton, consulting engineer, of 
Detroit, Mich., cited difficulties in obtain- 
ing uniformity in zoning ordinances, ad- 
dressing the Correlating Committee on 
Legislation and Administration. He de- 
clared the Department of Commerce 
should lead in standardizing zoning and 
building codes. 

Enforcing Building Codes 

Col. John W. Oehmann, secretary- 
treasurer of the Building Officials’ Con- 
ference of America, stressed the need of 
adequate administration after laws have 
been passed, declaring many methods are 
used to evade building laws. Qualified 
Officials administering such laws should 
be kept in office for considerable periods, 


he said, to promote stability in enforce-| 


ment. Periodic inspection of old struc- 
tures is an essential in regulating build- 
ing, he declared. . 

D. Knickerbacker Boyd, consulting en- 
gineer, of Philadelphia, Pa., urged that 
“an enlightened citizenry” should aid in 
administering the buliding laws. He com- 
mended the activities of city housing as- 
sociations in promoting “decent housing.” 


Elimination of Slums 

Harold S. Buttenheim, editor of The 
American City, of New York City, said the 
question has been presented whether 
slums and blighted areas can be elim- 
inated by private initiative or whether 
Government action will be necessary. The 
New York City regulations probably have 
been copied too extensively by cities of 


other types he declared. He outlined 
recommendations for obtaining suitable 
drafts of legislation and for obtaining 


passage of laws. He advocated the build- 
ing up of a stronger, better financed na- 


tional housing organization than now 
exists. 
Flavel Shurtleff, secretary of the Na- 


tional Conference on City Planning, New 

York City, urged development of organi- 

zations to translate the conference's rec- 

ommendations into actualities. He sug- 

gested a system of local, regional, and 

State planning and housing organizations 
Care in Research Cited 

In the general discussion that followed, 
the Department of Commerce was de- 
fended as proceeding carefully while re- 
search was carried on and certain facts 
determined. Recommendations of the 
Department were said already to be in use 
in many cities. 

Bernard J. Newman, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the committee, pointed out 
that the committee has not turned to leg- 
islation as a panacea, but it has strongly 
urged revision of present laws. It also 
recommen“s a master plan for each city, 
he said. 

Rammed Earth Houses 

The Committee on Technological De- 
velopments discussed the construction of 
rammed earth houses, H. B. Humphrey 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
has a house at Cabin John, Md., of this 
type, presenting a series of lantern slides 
concerning the construction. 

During discussion it was brought out 
that houses of rammed earth are suitable 
for regions where there is a wide range 
in temperature as well as regions with 
@ more nearly constant temperature. Mr. 
Humphrey explained that his house rep- 


able size home of brick construction at 


Shown for Sweden 


Increases in Marriages 
Births Also Revealed 
By 1930 Census 


Following several years of irregular de- 
clines in births, marriages and popula- 


Stagnation 


tion, Sweden’s census figures for 1930 show | 


increases in all three, according to a re- 
port by Consul John Bell Osborne, 


Stockholm. 
Although the increase in population was 


slight, 3.51 per 1,000 inhabitants, the 1930 | 


| 


gain represents the largest annual growth | 


since 1924. 

The birth rate in 1930 showed a slight 
increase over 1929. The census indicated 
94,200 births compared with 92,615 in 1929. 


This was the first increase in the birth) 


rate since the decline started in 1920 when 
births totaled 138,753. 


The number of marriages contracted in 
Sweden, which always has been slight in 
comparison with rates of many other coun- 
tries, has incremsed slightly in each of 
the past three years, Mr. Osvorne’s report 
shows. In 1930, there were 43,831 mar- 
riages reported, or 7.15 per 1,000 persons. 
This compares with 41,734 in 1929 and 


| 40.507 in 1928. 


The death rate of 11.70 per 1,000 inhab- 


itants was the lowest since 1923 when the} 


census figures showed a death 
11.41 per 1,000 inhabitants.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Many Turkeys Held 
For Christmas Trade 
Turkey raisers have held back a large 


proportion of birds for the Christmas trade 
on account of low prices early this season, 


rate of | 


relatively cheap feeds, and unseasonably | 


warm weather in many producing sections, 
eccording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ; 

The Thanksgiving supply was appreci- 
ably smaller than usual, and although 
stocks were well cleared in most markets, 
consumer demand was not up to normal, 
says the Bureau. 
Gressing plants opened this year, young 
toms and hens were bringing as ‘little as 
12 cents a pound at the plants, but light 
deliveries caused prices to rise to 18 cents. 

It is estimated that about 60 per cent of 
the Texas crop moved out of the State for 
the Thanksgiving trade, but in other 
States the percentage of the total crop 
marketed is reported as smaller than last 


| year.—Issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


the time of building. It is cheaper than 
any other of construction where an equiv- 
alent wall is built, he said, adding that 
it is safe from fire. 

T. A. H. Miller of the Bureau of Public 
Roads told of rammed earth structures 
in Charleston, S. C., built in 1820 which 
are saill in good condition. Robert C. 
Cook of Lanham, Md., stated that he had 
lived in a house of rammed earth for four 
years. He said that he had not plastered 
his house either outside or inside, but that 
he had painted it with linseed oil. 


Fabricated Houses Discussed 


tions for the small home were shown and 


|}explained by H. H. Moss, of New York. 


The shop-fabricated house was discussed 
by T. J. Foster, and C. T. Bissell outlined 
fire safety in the home. 
fabricating wood structures were discussed 
by Frank Cartwright, of Washington, D. 
C., while E. A. Laughlin, 
Wash., emphasized the fabricating of lum- 
ber at the mills at tess cost than at the 
building site. 

Louis Brandt, housing engineer, Pitts- 
burgh, told the Committee that better 
methods are needed in the building of 
small houses to cut expenses. The cost 
of field labor is greater than for com- 
modities in many instamces, 


of Longview, 


he stated. 


He called attention to the standardizing 


of certain parts of houses and discussed 
financing methods. 


Types of equipment for air condition- 


ing in the small 
by W. H. Carrier. 
cluded a discussion of electricity in 
home of the future by Willis R. Whitney 
Phases of Research Studied 
Eighteen phases of research, 


home were explained 
The program also in- 
the 


ranging 


from household management to city plan- 
ning, were discussed by the Correlating 


Committee on Research. 


The part industry can play in building 
during the present period of economic dis- 
turbance was discussed by A. K. Stern, of 


Chicago. 


Charles W. Killam pointed out 


that research can provide economies in 
home building and that its cost is small 


compared to the total 
home construction. 


expenditure on 
He declared that at 


present there is too much “high pressure 
salesmanship” and many people place or- 


ders not suited to their needs. 


City planning and subdivisions were the 


subjects of a paper read for Arthur C 
Comey. 


Reconditioning, remodeling and 


modernizing of homes was discussed by 


Charles S. Duke. 
sented a paper on Negro housing. 


Charles S. Johnson pre- 
De- 


sign and industrial decentralization also 


were discussed. 
Educational Facilities 


Demonstration of adequate, sanitary 


beautiful and economical homes in every 
community to show the public methods 


of better housing was advocated by Dr 


Albert Shaw, editor of the American Re- 


view of Reviews and chairman of 
Commission of Education and Service. 


the 


Dr. Shaw said that 50 million people in 


the United States lack adequate housing 
through 
the schools, clubs, the press, librariés, mov- 


facilities and must be informed 


ing picture, radio, and exhibits of vari- 


ous kinds. 


Assistant Director of 


able volumes and pamphlets would be pub- 
lished provided forms were available for 


the employment of a full-time editorial 


board. 


Professor Zug of Dartmouth College rec- 


ommended that a competent 


newspaper 
editor and an expert advertising man able 


to present the material in attractive form 


be employed to publish the information. 
Use of Libraries Advised 


Dr. H. H. B. Meyer, of the legislative 


reference division of the Library of Con- 
gress, urged that libraries and museums 


be utilized as centers for distributing the 


information. 


The information should be placed 


Miss Martha Van Renssaeler, 
the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, said numerous convenient and read- 


in 


suitable textbooks for different age levels 
in the public schools, colleges and techni- 
cal institutions, Dr. Charles W. Pipkin. 


Dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 


Zug 
stated that only 21 colleges and universi- 


versity of Louisiana declared. Dr. 


ties in the United States taught one or 
more courses on city planning and that 
Harvard University was the only institu- 


tion which offered a degree in the field. 
The 


importance of using State and 


county farm demonstration agents to pro- 
mote the better housing movement was 
suggested by Superintendent Marrs of the 


Texas Department of Education. 


The 


activities of the land grant colleges in this 
same field were cited by Mrs. E. W. White, 
president of the Womans Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston. Mrs. Oscar 
Mitchel, representing the garden clubs of 
Tennessee, said these clubs afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for diffusing informa- 
resented one-fifth the cost of a compara-|tion on the artistic and economical de- 


| velopment of homes and premises. 


President’s Plan Gain in Population Army Pay Below | 


| the equipment used belongs to the United 


When Texas turkey | 


| anization. 
Lantern slides showing welding opera-| 


New methods of | 





Just Standards, | 


and S ays Mr. Hurley . 


in Promotions 
Among Other Factors) 
Cited by Secretary in An-| 
nual Report 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
least has been so invariably repudiated by 
the calm judgment of our citizenry that 
it has failed utterly to become a matter 
for the immediate concern of the War 
Department from a military standpoint. 
These facts are indicative of the Nation’s 
strength and of the confidence of fhe peo- 
ple in their leaders and their Government. 

Many of the problems arising out of| 
existing conditions have, however, occu- 
pied the earnest attention of the War De- 
partment. Under congressional. and Ex- 
ecutive directive the department has, con- 
currently with the execution of normal 
tasks incident to providing for the na- 
tional defense, cooperated with other gov- 
ernmental agencies in the prosecution of 
measures intended to restrict the scope 
and to alleviate the severity of the eco- 
nomic depression. 

War Department activities in this di- 
rection have involved participating in re- 
lief work, and providing employment 
through the acceleration of governmental 
construction to the extent permitted by 
available public funds. In thickly popu- 
lated areas the distribution of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter by communities has 
largely centered around National Guard 
armories. These armories are the prop- | 
erty of the several States; but much of 


States, and local relief administration has 
been largely influenced by military tech- 
nique. 


Work on Defenses Discussed 


While carrying on the relief and hu-| 
manitarian tasks just alluded to, the | 
Army of the United States has made 
steady progress in the execution of its 
primary duty of providing for the na- 
tional defense. 

All components of the Army. of the 
United States present satisfactory evi- 
dence of efficiency and training. Ever 
since the passage of the National Defense 
Act in 1920 the War Department has made 
steady and healthy progress toward work- 
ing out the full benefits of the measure. 
The past fiscal year has seen the unin- 
terrupted continuance of this progress. 
A striking example of the advances re- 
alized in the field of aviation was af- 
forded by the concentration in May of 
the first provisional air division of 663 
planes, piloted by Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserve personnel. 

The Air Corps five-year program pro- 
ceeds satisfactorily. Continuous progress 
has also been made in the development 
of modern weapons and material and in 
the evolution of the new tactical methods 
which have been rendered desirable and | 
necessary by these improvements. This | 
statement holds specially true in the im-| 
portant sphere of motorization and mech- | 





Nicaraguan Canal Survey ; 

The fiscal year saw the completion of } 
the field work for the Nicaragua Inter- 
oceanic Canal survey, a task that occu- 
pied a battalion of Engineer troops in 
that country for two years. As a result 
the Government now holds permanently 
available very complete data on the best 
route for such a canal, with estimates of 
cost and time to construct, together with 
plans for locks, harbors, and other facili- 
ties. There have also been accumulated 
extensive topographical, geological, and 
hydrological records as well as sanitation 
surveys. 

The War Policies Commission was 
created by Public Resolution No. 98, 71st 
Congress, to promote peace end to study 
methods to. equalize the burdens and to 
remove the profits of war. The War De- 
partment has been keenly interested in 
the activities of this body and has done 
everything possible to assist the Commis- 
sion in any way requested by it. 

The personnel of the Commission com- 
prises six Cabinet officers, four Senators, 
and four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At its first meeting the Com- 
mission elected the Secretary of War as 
its chairman and he has presided over 
all of its deliberations. These have in- 
cluded a series of open hearings conducted 
during the months of March and May, 
1931. In recognition of the universal char- 
acter of modern war the subjects under 
investigation were discussed from a multi- 
tude of angles by witnesses representing 
every phase of American thought on the 
economics of national defense. 

Eminent men identified with labor, with 
capital, with transportation, communica- 
tion, and manufacturing systems, wth the 
executive and legislative departments of 
the Government, and with patriotic, re- 
ligious, and various other types of asso- 
ciations have appeared before the Com- 
mission and given full expression to their 
conclusions and recommendations affect- 
ing these matters. 

The Secretary of War is charged by 
law with the supervision of a variety of 
activities purely civil in character. Of 
these one of the most widely known and 
one of the most important is the river 
and harbor work executed under the di- 
rection of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army. 

Harbor Improvements 

The improvements completed or in prog- 
ress include the more important rivers 
and harbors of the continental United 
States, Porto Rico, Alaska, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. These improvements are 
prosecuted in accordance with projects au- 
thorized by Congress. The number of 
projects now in force total nearly 1,000, 
including those for flood control on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries and 
on the Sacramento River. 

An act of Congress approved July 3, 
1930, greatly enlarged the scope of this 
work, providing for a number of projects 
on which estimated expenditures of $146,- 
000,000 will be made. The act visualizes 
the joining of the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi waterway system through the 
Illinois and Chicago rivers. 

The War Department has been particu- 
larly desirous of finding some solution to 
the Muscle Shoals problem whereby the 
plants there could be put into operation. 
In company with the Muscle Shoals Com- 
mission the Secretary of War has been 
exploring the possibilities of suggested 
solutions on the basis of the President's 
veto message to Congress, in the hope that 
some method may be found under which 
the various conflicting considerations 
could be reconciled. The nitrate plants 
are being maintained in stand-by condi- 
tion pending their appropriate disposition, 
while surplus power is being disposed of 
under a revocable contract. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation has 
continued to carry out its mission of 
pioneering as required by the Transpor- 
tation Act and the Denison Act. This 
mission may be summed up as the dem- 
onstration to private capital of the eco- 
nomic feasibility and justification for op- 
erating privately owned transportation 
facilities upon our interior navigable wa- 
terways and the creation of the conditions 
precedent to the success of common car- 
riers by water. 

The corporation has created through 
its own efforts terminals at 16 inland 





Salvadorean Regime 
Informed of Policy 
Against Recognition 


New Government Is 
That Attitude Taken from 


1932 Central American, 


Treaties Still Applies 
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turbances in their earnest course towards | 


competent maturity in the discharge of 
their international obligations. 

“Until some two decades ago, war within 
and without was their atmost yearly por- 
tion. No administration of their govern- 
ment was long safe from revolutionary 
attack instigated either by factions of its 
own citizens or by the machinations of 
another one of the five republics. Free 
elections, the cornerstone upon which our 
own democracy rests, had been practically 
unknown during the entire period. 


“In 1907 a period of strife involving four | 


of the five republics, had lasted almost 


| without interruption for several years. In 


that year, on the joint suggestion and 
mediation of the Governments of 
United States and Mexico, the five repub- 
lics met for the purpose of considering 
methods intended to mitigate and, if pos- 
sible, terminate the intolerable situation. 
By one of the conventions which they 
then adopted the five republics agreed 
with one another as follows: 

““The governments of the high con- 
tracting parties shall not recognize any 
other government which may come into 
power in any of the five republics as a 
consequence of a coup d'etat, or of a rev- 
olution against the recognized govern- 
ment, so long as the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the people thereof, have not 


constitutionally reorganized the country.’ 


Covenant Reenacted 
“Sixteen years later, in 1923, the same 
five republics, evidently satisfied with the 
principle they had thus adopted and de- 
siring to reinforce it and prevent any fu- 
ture evasions of that principle, met again, 


reenacted the same covenant, and further | 
each other that even after a 
revoluntionary government had been con- | 


promised 


Stitutionally reorganized by the represen- 
tatives of the people, they would not rec- 


ognize it if its president should have been | 


a leader in the preceding revolution or 
related to such a leader by blood or mar- 
riage, or if he should have been a cabinet 
officer or held some high military com- 
mand during the accomplishment of the 
revolution. 

“Some four months thereafter, our own 
Government, on the invitation of these re- 
publics, who had conducted their meeting 
in Washington, announced, through Sec- 
retary Hughes, that the United States, 
would in its future dealings with those 
republics follow out the same principle 
which they had thus established in their 
treaty. Simce that time we have con- 
sistently adhered to this policy in respect 
to those five republics.” 


water ports in nine different States. Most 


of these facilities are municipally owned, | 


and their approximate value is $10,000,000. 
The corporation operates also through 
various other terminals. All such facili- 
ties are 
cost of operation to the corporation. 

To date there have been established 
joint routes and rates with 165 railroads, 
embracing more than 40 States. 


such rates by all other common carriers. 


In the division of accruing revenues the | 


corporation has many joint rail - water 
rates which are equitably divided. Rail- 
water-rail rates have yet to find a suit- 


able yardstick for divisions, but a solu- | 


tion is slowly evolving. 
Increase in Water Traffic 

The period of the corporation’s opera- 
tions has seen a steady increase in inland 
water-borne traffic throughout the coun- 
try, in large measure based on the experi- 
ence and success of the corporation. The 
Inland Waterways Corporation is in- 
creasingly recognized in its true capac- 
ity of a pioneer and demonstrating 
agency. Its success, which is essential 


to its eventual transfer to private opera- | 


tion and control, is viewed favorably by 


most of the elements that make up the | 


country’s economic structure. 
Although maintained for 


with a national military emergency, the 
Army is proud to enlist itself in company 
with all ther elements of government and 
our citizenry to assist in solving the 
peace-time problems now confronting us. 
in the event the country is faced by an- 
oiher Winter of hardship and of unem- 
ployment it is the intention of the War 
Department to continue, and so‘far as 
possible to intensify, the efforts made dur- 
ing the past year. 

The Department's facilities for direct 
relief services will be decentralized and 
will be administered by corps area com- 
manders. All activities in this field will 
be carefully coordinated with those exe- 
cuted under the direction of other agen- 
cies so as to form integral parts of na- 
tional programs. 


Finland Launches Tanker 
Finland's first ocean tank ship; over 422 


feet long, was launched at Goteborg. (De- 
| partment of Commerce.) 


Told 


the | 
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Shipping inevonsod at Texas Ports 
By Improvement of Inland Harbors 





Heavy Coastwise Tonnage of 


Austin, Tex., Dec. 5.—Rapid expansion 
of the shipping business of the new deep- 
water ports at Beaumont and Corpus 
Christi, on the Texas coast, have followed 
the improvements of these harbors by the 
Federal Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors in cooperation with port au- 
thorities. 

A heavy coastwise tonnage of crude 
petroleum, gasoline and refined petroleum 
products is handled at Beaufort in 1929, 
the record year, when 12,004,725 tons ot 
such cargo passed through the port. The 
inland harbor is located on the Sabine 
Neches navigation channel, which con- 
nects Beaumont with Lake Sabine and 
the open sea. Beaumont is in the Sabine 
Customs District, with headquarters at 
| Port Arthur. 

Following are official figures of the port 
of Beaumont’s tonnage since deep water 
was secured, according to the records ot 


the customs district: 1917, 674,058 tons; 
1918, 1,066,310 tons; 1919, 1,100,047 tons; 
1920, 2,167,801 tons; 1921, 2,960,525 tons; 
1922, 3,041,747 tons; 1923, 3,357,237 tons; 
1924, 4,803,150 tons; 1925, 5,237,766 tons; 
1926, 6,473,864 tons; 1927, 8,068,962 tons; 
1928, 10,228,091 tons; 1929, 12,004,725 tons; 


1930, 11,721,008 tons. 

The port at Corpus Christi was opened 
to deep water commerce in 1927. The vol- 
ume of cargo handled was 115,598 tons in 


By Way of Sabine Neches Channel 
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Dietary Surveys 
To Supply Guide 
On Food Demand — 


‘Bureau of Home Economics 
| Studies Consumption to 
| Adjust Crops to National 
| Health Requirements 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 
| weekly market orders for the guidance of 
| relief workers as well as of families with 
|emall incomes, and by cooperating in va- 
|rious ways. with extension workers and 
| relief agencies, public and private. 5 
| Less emergent but equally practical 
| service work has been done by the Bureau, 
the report points out, in studying food for 
|children and food selection for midday 
meals for children in nursery schools; in 
the development of hygienic clothing de- 
signs for children; in the study of new or 
e extended uses of cotton, wool, and other 
« |textile fibers grown in this country; in 
the development of inexpensive means of 
home furnishing and decoration, in the 
| study of food products to determine their 
vitamin and mineral content; and in de- 
veloping information on methods of veg- 
etable cookery. 

Dr. Stanley reports another important 
| phase of the Bureau's work as intended to 
| bring about beter adjustment between pro- 

cucer and consumer in respect to quality 
of agricultural products. Studies in the 
composition and wearing quality of fabrics 
made of different grades of cotton and 
wool are listed in this category. Here also 
are tests carried on in the Bureau’s ex- 
| perimental kitchens to determine the pal- 
|atability of meat as affected by different 
| factors in production of the animals and 
of cutting, handling, and cooking the 
meat. These studies and similar tests of 
potatoes and rice are being made in co- 
operation with other Bureaus of the De- 
partment. 
“Back of all the work of the Bureau of 
| Home Economics, however,” says Dr. Stane 
ley, “lies the fundamental research con- 
ducted by its scientific staff. This research 
relates to standards of living in different 
| population groups, their food supply, their 
| dietary needs, the kinds and quantities of 
- ‘oods they consume, the conn 
| r j 2) available foods, the more satisfying util- 
the year ending June 30, 1928, 159,563 tons | sxtion of food and textile peeneenn ae 
|for the fiscal year 1929, 394,826 tons in | lessening of household labor, and various 
| 1930 and 520,462 tons for the fiscal year) other aspects of household consumption 
jending June 30, 1931. Corpus Christi is | problems. ’ 
in the San Antonio customs district. | “Changing conditions in home life in 
, : ; . |recent years have affected standards of 
Tonnage from July 1, 1931, through | living and created new and different de- 
| October 31, reached a total of 203,400, ac- | mands from the greatest of all consumers, 
| cording to the returns of the customs dis- | the home. ee dietary a 
|trict. For the four-month period, June- | Gifferent population groups are in prog- 
| October, 1931, the tonnage nn divided as | ess, building up a national picture of food 
follows: Net receipts, 391,176 tons; exports, demands, These records, showing con- 
247,805 tons; coastwise, 60,439 tons; re- | Sumption trends, are checked against the 
shipped by rail, 319 tons; on hand, Nov. 2, | Nutritive needs of groups to be reached, 

112,290. and form a basis for the planning of food 
| production to meet the requirements of 
iy; "I | national health as well as habitual de- 
| Th mands. Coupled as it is with an educa- 

. . @ . . 


| tional program, this work should help to 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 


| guide production and consumer demand 
At the Executive Offices 


AT EXTREME ends of the Texas 
£% coast line on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the port of Beaumont, close to the 
Louisiana border, and the port of Cor- 
pus Christi, about 120 miles from the 
Mexican frontier, have been deepened 
and improved by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors in co- 
operation with port authorities. An 
airview of the harbor at Corpus Christi 
is shown above, with a scene of ship- 
ping along the water front on the 
island port on the Sabine Neches navi- 
gation channel at Beaumont on the left. 





Petroleum Products Handled 


| 
| 





| to the same ends.” 
About 3,000,000 copies of the leaflets and 
bulletins of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics were distributed free in addition 
Dec. 5, 1931 to sales by the Superintendent of Docu- 
9:45 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury, called to discuss 
| matters pertaining to the Department. 
11 a. m.—The Secretary of War, Pat- 


ments, the report states, chiefly in re- 
sponse to individual requests from all parts 
of the country. Models, film strips, lan- 

| rick J. Hurley, called to discuss routine | educational institutions or conferences in 
matters affecting the Department. | more than 90 cities, and a motion picture 
Remainder of day: Engaged in writ- (aa eet how “Food Makes a Differ- 








and of children’s clothing were sent to 


tern slides, and traveling exhibits of foods 
ing his annual message to Congress. ence” has been exhibited widely. 
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available to other concerns at | 


I The de- | 
cisions in these cases form the basis for | 


VALUT 


paper 





the primary | 
purpose of meeting exigencies connected | 


| 





HOTELS STA 


one we’ 


Extra!’ 


values- 


‘it is) y 
by value. And if you are like thousands 


Whatever sales argument other hotels 
may advance, we'll stick to the only 


ve ever known—the story of 


Value—the story of giving travelers 
more for their money. 

During the last year we have told 
our story of Value in serial form in 
these pages. There was an advertise- 
ment about our luxurious Statler beds 
under the headline, “Sink down, down, 
down into sleep.” And one about our 
baths entitled, “There really should 
be rainbows in these showers.” Then 


there was another about the news- 


we place under every guest 


room door in the morning. It bore the 

caption, “Extra! Extra! Extra!” 
Perhaps in that latter caption you 

recognize the little play on words we 


permitted ourselves ...“*Extra! Extra! 


’ For these features are extra 


like all the conveniences which 


you get with every Statler room: Radio 
Reception; Hair Mattress with Inner- 
Springs; Every Bathroom with Show- 
er; Circulating Ice Water; Bed-head 
Reading Lamp; Full-length Mirror; 
Morning Newspaper under the Door. 

From this inventory (incomplete as 


ou get an idea of what we mean 


of your fellow travelers, you will sum 
up these Statler values and decide 
that, in total, they present the greatest 
hotel bargain to be had. 


TLER 


BOSTON * BUFFALO: CLEVELAND «© DETROIT * ST.LOUIS 
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Appointment, Federal Court Finds 


Senate Is Held to Lack Author 


+ 


present time; that the rules are plain, ex- 
plicit and unambiguous, therefore judicial 
construction is not called into play; and 
that notwithstanding the President’s re- 
fusal to return the resolution of notifi- 
cation, the Senate retained the power to 
reconsider the nomination and finally re- 
| ject it; and that it clearly appears from 
| the record of the proceedings in the Sen- 
ate that the Senate did not advise and 
consent to the appointment of the re- 
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of its vote or did it by its umanimous| President had already appointed. The 
resolution directing the Secretary to notify only two significant changes in the pro- 
the President of its action part with its; visions of the present rules not contained 
control of the matter and waive its election | in the earlier are, first, the right of the 


+ 


to reconsider its vote? 

If the Senate had not adopted the reso- 
lution notifying the President forthwith 
of the confirmation of the respondent, the 
Secretary of the Senate would have been 


| Senate to defer notification for two days 
| and, second, the provision for a motion 
| to request the President to return the 
| notification. (Appendix pp. 6.8). 

In the case of John H. Goddard, con- 


bound by the provisions of the following | firmed May 18, 1864, return of resolution 





ity to Reconsider Consent to Nomination 


President Found Without Right 
To Return Notice to the Senate 
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section of the rules: | was requested and motion to reconsider | 


spondent to the office of member of the Nominations confirmed or rejected by the |entered June 7. The President replied | 


Supreme Court of the District of Columbia Such Action Would Be Illegal, Court Finds, 





Rules George Otis Smith Entitled to Be 
Chairman of Power Commission 





Untirep STATES OF AMERICA 
v 


Sy Oete re Suprewe Court 
f Columbia Su . 
— © L. No. 79553 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 5, 1931 
ordon, Associ 1 
Sesatne "wes begun by a — a 
ited States - 
May 4, 1931, by the Unite The 


for the District of Columbia. Th 
petition prayed that a writ of quo war- 
ranto issue against the respondent, George 
Otis Smith, sequiring him to show by) 
what warrant he holds or exercises the | 
office of membe~ and Chairman of the 
Federal Power Ccmmission; that he be re- 
quired to answer .uve averments of the) 
it and that i- spon further proceed- 


shall be aujudged that the said 
Boose Otis Smith has usurped, intruded 
into and unlawfully holds the said office | 
that he be ousted and excluded therefrom. | 
Respondent answered the petition | as- 
serting his right to the office under el 
appointment by the President of the 
United States, alleged to have been me 
by and with the advice and consent ot) 
the Senate, and prayed the judgment 0 
the Court that he lawfully holds the of- 
fice in question. 
The facts in 





the case are = a 
ie record and about them 

o eraapute. The answer, however, does 

challenge certain conclusions of law drawn | 

from those facts, and counsel have elected 

to submit the matter upon the petition 


er. 
PG ongreat by an act of June 23, 1930, 
amending an act passed on June 30, 1920, | 
created and established a commission to 
be known as the Federal Power Commis- 


ed of five commissioners to 
ES cenointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and empowered the President to designate 
one of the commissioners as chairman to 
serve as the principal executive officer of 
the commission; and further provided that 
the office of the commission shall be in 
the District of Columbia where its general 
sessions shall be held. 


Circumstances Involved 


In Nomination Reviewed 

On Dec. 3, 1930, the President trans- 
mitted to the Senate the nomination of 
George Otis Smith to be a member of | 
the eral Power Commission for a term | 
expiring June 22, 1935. The Senate on | 
Dec. 20, 1930, in open executive session, | 
and by a vote of 38 to 22, advised and | 
consented to the appointment of the re- 
spondent to the office for which he had | 
been nominated. On the same day it 
Was ordered by the Senate that the res- 
olution of confirmation he forwarded 
forthwith to the President. That upon 
the announcement of the result of the 
vote so had the President Pro Tempore 
stated: “The Senate advises and con- 
gents to the nomination and the Presi- 
dent will be notified;” and no objection 
being made or further proceedings hav- 
ing been had the following was entered 
by the Secretary of the Senate upon the 
Executive Journal of the Senate for that 

-wit: 

Sracred, that the foregoing resolution 
of confirmation oe poe ed to the Pres- 
i es. 
ident of the Unit Sie bonnie 


and ther proceedings h 
that ay in sald executive session with 


erence ‘to nominations then pending 
iaere it there was in like manner entered | 
upon said Journal the following order, to- | 


all resolutions of confir- 
reed to be forwarded 
Sident of the United 


wit: 

“Ordered, that 
mation this day ag 
forthwith to the Pre 


s.” 3 
Stns order was entered late in the eve- | 
ning of Saturday, Dec. 20, and later the 


Senate adjourned in ac- 


the - 
same day current resolution of 


nce with a con l 
ae tec houses of Congress_until noon 
of Monday, Jan. 5, 1931. On Monday, 
Dec. 22, 1930, the Secretary of the an 
executed said order and delivered by = 
ficial messenger to the President the fol- 
lowing communication: 

IN EXECUTIVE SESSION, SENATE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Saturday, ae 20, ue 
; t the Senate advise and con- 
Revives. J appointment of the following- 
named persons to the offices named agree- 
ably to their respective nominations: 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
George Otis Smith, to be a member for 
the term expiring June 22, 1935. 
Frank R. — at a Tceaad for 
irin) une . 
ian Gatsaud, to be a member for the 


erm expiring June 22, 1932. 
. ° (Signed) EDWIN P. THAYER, 
Attest. Secretary. 


Subsequently and on the same day the 
President signed, and through the De- 
partment of State delivered to respondent 
@ communication purporting to appoint 
him a member of the Federal Power 
Commission and designating him chair- 
man thereof. The respondent then on the 
same day took the oath of office and un- 
dertook forthwith to discharge the duties | 
of said office. 


Message of President 


To Senate Is Quoted 

On Monday, Jan. 5, 1931, which was the 
next day of actual executive session of 
the Senate after said confirmation, a mo- 
tion to reconsider was made by a Senator 
who had voted to confirm, accompanied 
by a motion to request the President to 
return the resolution of confirmation 
which had been transmitted to him by the 
Secretary of the Senate. Both motions 
were duly adopted and the President was | 
notified in due course on Jan. 9, 1931. The} 
President, on Jan. 10, 1931, informed the | 
Senate by a message in writing to the 
effect that he had appointed respondent 
to the office in question after receiving 
notification of confirmation and there-| 
fore refused to accede to the Senate's re- 
quests. The message of the President read 


as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: I am 
in receipt of the resolution of the Senate 
dated Jan. 5, 1931— 

That the President of the United States 
be respectfully requested to return to the 
Senate the resolution advising and con- 
senting to the appointment of George Otis 
Smith to be a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, which was agreed to on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 20, 1930. 

I have similar resolutions in respect to 
the appointment of Messrs. Claude L. Draper 
and Col. Marcel Garsaud. 

On Dec. 20, 1930, I received the usual at- 
tested resolution of the Senate, signed by 
the Secretary of the Senate, as follows 

Resolved, That the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the appointment of the following- 
mamed person to the office named agreeably 
to his nomination: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

George Otis Smith, to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission 

I received similar resolutions in respect to 
Col. Garsaud and Mr. Draper. 

I am advised that these appointments were 
constitutionally made, with the consent of 
the Senate formally communicated to me, 
and that the return of the documents by 
Me and reconsideration by the Senate would 
be ineffective to disturb the appointees in 
their offices. I cannot admit the power in 
the Senate to encroach upon the Executive 
functions by removal of a duly appointed 
executive officer under the guise of recon- 
sideration of his nomination 

I regret that I must refuse to accede to 


the requests. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
The White House, Jan. 10, 1931. 


Thereafter a motion was made and 
adopted in the Senate directing the execu- 


t 





| Petitioner’s Arguments 


tive clerk of the Senate to place on the 
Executive Calender for the action of the 
Senate “the name and nomination of the 
said George Otis Smith.” Subsequently, 
on Feb, 4, 1931, the president pro tempore 


President on Feb. 7, 1931. 

On Feb. 5, 1931, the Senate by. resolu- | 
tion requested the District Attorney of the 
District of Columbia to institute in this 
court proceedings in quo warranto under 
the Code of the District of Clumbia_ to 
test respondent's right to hold his office. 

The sole question for the determination | 
of the court is one of law, namely, was) 
the respondent George Otis Smith, +P. 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or did 
the Senate in strict conformity with its 
rules refuse that advice and consent. 

Senate rules invalid: 

RULE XIII 

1, When a question has been decided by 
the Senate, any Senator voting with the 
prevailing side may, on the same day or on 
either of the next two days of actual session 
thereafter, move a reconsideration; and if 
the Senate shall refuse to reconsider, or 
upon reconsideration shall affirm its first 
decision, no further motion to reconsider 
shall be in order unless by unanimous con- 
sent. Every motion to reconsider shall be 
decided by a majority vote, without de- 
bate, and may be laid on the table without | 
affecting the question in reference to which 
the same is made, which shall be a final dis- 
position of the motion. 

2. When a bill, resolution, report, amend- | 
ment, order, or message, upon which a vote 
has been taken, shall have gone out of the 
possession of the Senate, and been communi- | 
cated to the House of Representatives, the 
motion to reconsider shall be accompanied 
by a motion to request the House to return | 
same; which last motion shall be acted upon | 
immediately, and without debate, and if de- 
termined in the negative, shall be a final 
disposition of the motion to reconsider. | 

RULE XXXVIII | 

1. When nominations shall be made by the 

President of the United States to the Sen- 


| 
} 


| 
| 


| ate, they shall, unless otherwise ordered, be 


referred to appropriate committees; and the 
final question on every nomination shall be, 
“Wiil the Senate advise and consent to this 
nomination?” which question shall not be 
put on the same day on which the nomina- 
tion is received, nor on the day on which | 
it may be reported by a committee, unless | 
by unanimous consent. | 

2. Hereafter all business in the Senate 
shall be transacted in open session, unless | 
the Senate in close session by a majority 
vote shall determine that a particular nom- | 
ination, treaty, or other matter shall be | 
considered in closed executive session, in 
which case all subsequent proceedings with q 
respect to said nomination, treaty, or other | 
matter shall be kept secret: Provided, That 
the injunction of secrecy us to the whole 
or any part of proceedings in closed execu- 
tive session may be removed on motion 
adopted by a majority vote of the Senate 
in closed executive session: Provided fur- 
ther, That Rule XXXV shall apply to open 
executive sessions: And provided further, 
That any Senator may make public his vote 
in closed executive session. 

Anything in the rules of the Senate in- 
consistent with the foregoing is hereby re- 
pealed. 

3. When a nomination is confirmed or 
rejected, any Senator voting in the ma- 
jority may move for a reconsideration on 
the same day on which the vote was taken, 
or on either of the next two days of actual 
executive session of the Senate; but, if a 
notification of the confirmation or rejec- 
tion of a nomination shall have been sent 
to the President before the expiration of 
the time within which a motion to re- 
consider may be made, the motion to re- | 
consider shall be accompanied by a motion | 
to request the President to return such | 
notification to the Senate. Any motion | 
to reconsider the vote on a nomination may | 
be laid on the table without prejudice to | 
the nomination, and shall be a final dis- | 
position of such motion. 

4. Nominations confirmed or rejected by 
the Senate shall not be returned by the 





Secretary to the President until the ex- | 
piration of the time limited for making | 
a motion to reconsider the same, or while | 


a motion to reconsider is pending, unless | 
otherwise ordered by the Senate. | 
5. When the Senate shall adjourn or take 


a recess for more than 30 days, all motions 
to reconsider a vote upon a nomination 
which has been confirmed or rejected by the 
Senate, which shall be pending at the time 
of taking such adojurnment or recess; shall 
fall; and the Secretary shall return all such 
nominations to the President as confirmed 
or rejected by the Senate, as the case 
may be | 


6. Nominations neither confirmed nor re- 
jected during the sessron at which they are 
made shall not be acted upon at any suc- 
ceeding session without being again made 
to the Senate by the President; and if 
the Senate shall adjourn or take a recess 
for more than 30 days, all nominations 
pending and not finally acted upon at the 
time of taking such adjournment or recess 
shall be returned by the Secretary to the 
President, and shall not again be consid- 
ered unless they shall again be made to | 
the Senate by the President. 

Rule XXXIX 

The President of the United States shall, 
from time to time, be furnished with an 
authenticated transcript of the executive 
records of the Senate,» but no further ex- 
tract from the executive journal shall be 
furnished by the Secretary, except by spe- 
cial order of the Senate; and no paper, ex- 
cept original treaties transmitted to the 
Senate by the President of the United States, 
and finally acted upon by the Senate, shall 
be delivered from the office of the Sec- 
retary without an order of the Senate for 
that purpose. 


It is contended by the petitioner that: 


First. Rules XXXVIII and XXXIX of the 
standing rules of the Senate by their ex- 
plicit terms empowered the Senate to en- 


tertain a motion, made before the expira- 
tion of the next two days of actual execu- 


tive session, to reconsider its vote advis- 
ing and consenting to the appointment of 
the respondent, even though the President 
had been formally notified of such consent. 

Second. In adopting Rules XXXVIII and 
XXXIX the Senate did not exceed the power 
vested in it by Article I, section 5 of the 
Constitution, and that the rules are bind- 


ing upon both the Senate and the Execu- 


| templated by 


|has been duly confirmed and 
appointed, 


| Federal Power Commission, but on the 
contrary that the Senate by its action 
duly and regularly taken, in accordance 
with the Standing Rules, refused to advise 
and consent to his appointment, and that 
despite the issuance of a commission and 
} the taking of an oath of office, respond- 
ent has not been duly and regularly ap- 
| pointed to said office or duly or regularly 
| designated as its chairman, and therefore 
jhe has been and is at present unlawfully 
| holding and exercising the office of mem- 


| of the Senate put to the Senate the ques-/| ber and chairman of the Commission. 
; tion of the advice and consent to the} 
jappointment of the respondent, and the | 
ate Justice—This Dbr0- | majority of Senators voted in the negative.| had no power 
| Notification of this action was sent to the 


It is contended by the respondent that: 
First. The Senate of the United States 
© reconsider its action 
in this case if and when the transac- 
tion had passed out of its control and 
had not been restored to its control by 
the voluntary action of the Executive. 
Second. In this case the Senate by its 
own voluntary and deliberate act, sur- 
rendered its control over the transac- 
tion to the Executive, when, having 
voted to advise and consent to the ap- 
pointment, it directed that the Execu- 
tive be notified forthwith and the Ex- 
ecutive was so notified. 
oe receiving 
y justified in 


Third. The President u 
that notification was whol 

assuming that it was a notification sent 
to him to the end that he might act; 
that he was well within his constitu- 
tional authority when he did act and 
signed the commission of the respondent. 


Respondent’s Claims 


Regarding Powers 
Briefly, the respondent urges that when 


jthe Senate advised and consented to the) 


nomination and notified the President of 
its action, that legislative branch of the 
Government parted with its control over 
the subject matter which thereupon passed 
into the hands of the Executive, and that 
thereafter there could be nothing upon the 
legislative body could take any further 
action, unless and until the Executive at 
or without request should restore to the 
Senate the control with which it had vol- 
untarily parted; and that the Executive, 
after appointment, could not restore the 
control to the Senate without violating 
and infringing the rights of the ap- 
pointee. 

In Article II, Section 2 of the Consti- 
tution it is provided that the President 
“shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law.” In’Section 3 of the 
same Article, the President is directed to 
— all the officers of the United 

tates.” 


In Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137, | 


155-156, (1803) after quoting the above 
clauses of the Constitution Chief Justice 
Marshall says: 

They seem to contemplate three distinct 
operations: Ist. The nomination: this is the 
sole act of the President, and is completely 
voluntary. 2d. The appointment: this is also 
the act of the President, and is also a vol- 
untary act, though it can only be per- 
formed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 3d. The commission: 
to grant a commission to a person appointed, 
might, perhaps, be demed a duty enjoined 
by the Constitution. ‘He shall,” says that 
instrument, ‘‘commission all the Officers of 
the United States.” 


He then proceeds to point out the fact 
that “the commission is not necessarily 
the appointment though conclusive evi- 
dence of it.” 


It thus appears from Section 2 that! 


three separate and distinct steps are con- 
the Constitution. In the 
first place the President nominates the 
person proposed to be appointed. Second, 


the Senate must advise and consent that | 


the nominee should be appointed, and 
lastly in pursuance of the nomination and 
the advice and consent of the Senate the 
President makes the appointment. 

It is not questioned that the appoint- 
ment is complete when the President has 
signed the commission, and the subse- 
quent taking of the oath and the delivery 
of the commission to the appointee are 
not a part of the appointing process. 

It is conceded that the Senate has no 
power of removal, and when an officer 
regularly 
the Senate has no power by 


|@ Subsequent alteration of its vote to dis- 


turb him in that office. It is further 
conceded that when the Senate has once 
finally given its advice and consent to 
a nomination in conformity with its rules, 
its power in respect to that nomination 
is concerned, is irrevocable. 

The decision of this controversy nec- 
essarily involves the consideration of the 
Senate Rules relating to the reconsider- 
ation of a vote confirming or rejecting a 
nomination, and the meaning and pur- 
pose of those fules may be better under- 
stood by reviewing their development. 


| Historical Survey 


Of Rules of Senate 


An historical survey of the develop- 
ment of the rules of the Senate relating 
to the reconsideration of a vote confirm- 
ing or rejecting a nomination and the 
precedents of the Senate under those rules 
will enable us to apply the existing rules 
to the facts of the present case. 

An historical survey of such rules from 
| their beginning to the present date is 
j hereto appended. 

There was used at the hearing of this 
;case a phamphlet containing a list of 
Senate precedents for reconsideration of 
confirmations or rejections after notifica- 
tion of the Senate’s action to the Presi-| 


Senate shall not be returned by the Secre- 
tary to the President until the expiration 
of the time limited for making a motion to 
reconsider the same, or while a motion to re- 
consider is pending, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Senate. (Ibid., p. 7.) 

If the Senate had not “otherwise or- 
dered,” the action on the nomination 
would have remained in the Senate until 
the expiration of two subsequent days of 
actual executive session, and there would 
have been no question that the transac- 
| tion continued in the control of the Sen- 
ate. In any event, the President could 
not in the interval have proceeded to ap- 
point for he would have lacked the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, which 
are prerequisite to such action. 

It is urged that the real significance of 
formal notification by the Senate to the 
President is the transit of control over 
the transaction from the Legislative to 
the Executive Department, just as the) 
significance of the return of the notifica- | 
tion by the President would be the res- 
toration of control by the Executive to 
Legislative branch. 


Significance of Formal 


Notification Considered 
If the Senate elected to treat its vote | 
of consent as final, and proceeded to sur- 
render its control over the transaction by 
jreferring the matter back to the Presi- | 
;dent for executive action Executive con- 
trol would thereupon be resumed and it 
would become optional with the Presi- | 
!dent to appoint or not to appoint. | 
| Even though the Senate had _ thus 
|parted with control and, thus referred the 
matter back to the esident it may, | 
if it acts before the President appoints | 
regain control, if the President complies 
with the Senate’s request and_ returns | 
the resolution of notfiication. The rule} 
provides that in such case if a motion to) 
reconsider is made it shall be accom- | 
panied by a motion to request the Presi- | 
dent to return to the Senate the notifi- | 
cation of confirmation. ot 
This was the course the Senate in this 
|case sought to pursue, but the Presiaént | 
had already appointed. If the Senate 
had lost control of the transaction and | 
the President having appointed, he would | 
also have parted with his control over | 
the matter and the President could not | 
have disturbed the appointee in his office 
except by the exercise of his power of 
removal. | 
The general rule in a parliamentary | 
body is that a motion to reconsider comes 
| too late if the body has parted with the} 
possession and control of the subject mat- | 
ter. In Jefferson’s Manual, Section XLIII, | 
second paragraph, there is the following | 
| statement on the general subject of re- 
| consideration : | 
“If, after the vote, the paper on which 
|it is passed has been parted with, there | 
|can be no reconsideration; as if a vote) 
has been for the passage of a bill, and 
| the bill has been sent to the other House.” 
The constitutional provision for the) 
consent and advice of the Senate of a 
nomination is not a provisional or condi-| 
tional one. Rule XXXVIII contains no} 
provision that reconsideration may be| 
proceeded with if the President fails to} 
return the notification. Can the Senate 
consent to a nomination and advise the 
President ot such action and then say 
that the action of which it had advised 
the President, in accordance with its rules, 
was merel” conditional upon its option or 
election to reconsider the previous vote 
on the matter, and if so would its rule 
in that regard be constitutional? 


Amendments Made 
To Rules Are Cited 


The first rule that provided for recon- 
sideration by the Senate of its previous 
action was Senate rule of 1790, and that} 
rule, together with the rule with) 
|respect to the matter passing out of the} 
possession of the Senate on announc- 
ing its action, as amended py the rules 
of 1806, 1818, and 1820, were menos 





21, renumbered 19 (Appendix p. 2, p. 3), 
and later embodied in rule 20 (Appendix 
p. 20) and now the present Rule XX XVIII, | 
(supra, p. 6). | 

Original rule 21, sarictioned reconsid- 
}eration within three subsequent days of | 
}actual session, but provided that no mo-| 
tion for reconsideration of a vote shall} 
be in order if a bill, resolution, message, | 
report, amendment, or motion, upon which | 
a vote was taken, shall have gone out of 
| the possession of the Senate, nor after the | 
usual message shall have been sent from | 
.the Senate announcing their decision. (Ap- 
}pendix p. 2). 
| The Senate had a right to retain posses- | 
sion but if this was parted with fecon- 
| sideration was no longer possible. Since 
this was the general rule but in the case 
of nominations after definite action it was | 
evident the Senate thought it ought not | 
to keep control of a case beyond the day | 
on which it was taken as the rule adopted | 
on March 27, 1818, provided that all nomi- 
nations approved or definitely acted upon 
by the Senate shall be returned by the 
Secretary to the President from day to day 
as the proceedings occurred, any rule or} 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. | 
| (Appendix p. 2), 

Under this rule it is clear that after 
| notification to the President reconsidera- | 
| tion was out of order. 

The Senate so decided by unanimous 
vote in 1830. in the case of Isaac Hill, 
nominated Second Comptroller of the| 
| Treasury. “Motion to reconsider unani- | 
mously held not in order April 14, because | 
}the President had been notified.” (See) 
Senate Precedents, p. 5, Senate Executive | 
| Journal, vol. 4, pp. 90-93.) 

In the case of Joseph K. Barnes, nomi- 








; lution 


jlimited period during whic 


| the Senate; and notwithstandin 


dent, from 1829 to May, 1930, compiled in| nated March 2, 1864, return of resolution | 
the Legislative Reference Service of the| was requested and motion to reconsider 
Library of Congress, at the request of|entered March 7, 1864. The Senate per-| 
counsel for both parties in this case. In| mitted a Senator to withdraw his motion | 
| this pamphlet fhere is a brief summary/for reconsideration after President Lin- 
| of the facts and the action of the Senate|coln had advised the Senate that he had| 
in each case and a reference to the vol-| already made the appointment in ques- 
ume and pages of the Executive Journal | tion. This precedent shows’ that notwith- 





tive. 

Third. The signing and delivery of a com- 
mission and the taking of an oath by the 
respondent can not fortify the position of 
the respondent or shield him from ouster | 
by this court. | 





To Support Contentions 

In support of these contentions it is 
|argued by petitioner that the Senate pro- | 
ceeded in this matter in strict compli- | 
ance with its rules; that the rules do not 
ignore constitutional restraint, or violate 
}fundamental rights; that the Senate or- 
der that the resolution of confirmation be 
sent to the President forthwith did not 
preclude reconsideration within two days 
of actual executive session next succeed- 
ing the vote, and that such notification 
|was not tantamount to a warrant to pro- 
ceed forthwith to issue the commission, 
jand that it did not waive or suspend its 
jrules, nor could it suspend its rules ex- 
cept by unanimous consent; that not- 
withstanding the notification the Presi- 
dent was chargeable with knowledge that 
the Senate retained its right to reconsider 
the nomination; that the question of re- 
consideration could have been finally dis- 
posed of immediately after the vote of 
|confirmation, by a motion to reconsider 
|the vote on the nomination and by hav- 
ing that motion laid on the table; that 
the power to reconsider was not lost be- 
jcause the President had dated and ap- 
| pointed respondent before the request for 
jreturn of the notification was received; 
| that the Senate never lost control of the 
subject matter; that the nomination re- 
mained in its custody and possession in 
its files and records from the date it was 
| first received from the President until the 











; where the official action of the Senate! standing the flat declaration of the Senate 
| therein is recordeé. The pamphlet is filed| that after loss of possession reconsidera- 
j herewith and will be referred to as “Sen-| tion was too late, the Senate entertained 
jate Precedents. 4 7 |a motion to reconsider and requested the 

Did the Senate by its action of Dec. 20,| return of the resolution and then aban- 
1930. reserve its right of reconsideration | doned its course when informed that the 





Summary of Decision of 


THE SUPREME CourT | 


of The District of Columbia 
Published in Full Text In This Issue 


UNITED STATES—Congress—Senate—Confirmation of nominations—Right to re- 
consider after notifying President of its consent— 

The Senate of the United States, having confirmed the nomination of an executive 
officer transmitted to it by the President and having notified the President thereof 
could not reconsider its action within the two following days of executive session, 
provided for reconsideration by Senate Rules Nos, 18 and 19, since the Senate by 
ordering a notice of its consent to be sent to the President before the expiration 
of the period within which it had the right to reconsider its action surrendered 
its control of the subject matter, although the Senate Rules provide for a notice 
to the President for the return of the notice of confirmation upon a motion to re- 





| June 25 to the effect that he had received 
the request for the return of the resolution 
advising and consenting to the appoint- 
ment of Goddard and that the resolution 
of notification was received May 19, and 
|that Goddard was commissioned on the 
|same day, and that the appointment being 
| thus perfected, the resolution had become 
a part of the permanent records of the 
Department of State. There is no record 
| of any further action upon it by the Sen- 


}ecutive Journal, vol. 13, pp. 350, 351, 625.) 
| In the case of Westley Frost confirmed 
| Fem. 23, 1867, return of the resolution noti- 
| fying of the Senate action requested Feb. 
|27. The President on March 2 replied 
| transmitting a report from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the affect that Frost 
was commissioned and qualified on Feb. 
26. The appointment had been made 
after the resolution of confirmation and 
| before notice of resolution to reconsider. 
|The appointee had not actually taken the 
| oath of office. The Senate defeated a reso- 
requesting the Secretary of the 
Treasury to recall the commission. The 
resolution was submitted on March 25: 
(Senate Executive Journal, vol. 15, pp. 
246, 277, 284.) 

Whereas it appearing that on the 27th 
day of February last the Senate recalled 
its action on the nomination of Wesley 
Frost as assessor of the 21st District of 
Pennsylvania, and that he did not take the | 
oath of office until the 2d day of March: 
therefore, 

Resolved, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury recall the commission of the said Frost 





jate. (Senate Precedents, p. 18. Senate Ex- | 


the Senate reserved its right to part with; 
| Possession within the two days by adding | 
= re proviso as before. (Appendix | 
p. 4, 5. | 

That the Senate was all the while con- | 
sistently adhering to the principle stated | 
|by Jefferson appears from the action | 
| taken in the Boseman case in 1873. B. A.| 
|Boseman was confirmed as Deputy Post- 
|master at Charleston Court House, 8. C. 
| and the President was notified “forthwith” | 
March 18, 1873. The nomination was with- 
|drawn March 21. The same day the Sen- 
| ate unanimously “Resolved, That the 
‘nomination of B. A. Boseman, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., having been confirmed and) 
finally disposed by the Senate and’ 
So certified to the President, can not be| 
withdrawn, the same having gone out | 
of the possession of the Senate.” Here a| 
nomination had been confirmed and the 
Senate had elected to treat its action as 
final by notifying the President “forth-| 
with.” Three days later the President at- 
tempted to withdraw the nomination. The | 
notification received by him from the,| 
Senate had terminated Senatorial posses- | 
sion and had restored Executive control. | 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion | 
that such Senate action is wholly incon- | 
sistent with a reserved right, after notifi- 








until the action of the Senate upon his 
nomination. 


Senate Precedents 


|On Reconsiderations 


Senator Sherman submitted another 
resolution April 1 to the effect that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be requested to 
recall the commission issued to Frost, it 
appearing that his confirmation was re- 
called before he received such commis- 
sion or was sworn into office; and that 
the President be requested to return to} 
the Senate the motion of the Senate in| 
the appointment of the said Frost. This 
resolution was rejected. ‘(Senate Precex 
dents pp. 28, 29 and 30, Senate Executive 
Journal, vol. 15, pp. 519, 591.) 

A study of the Senate precedents down | 
to and including March, 1887, reveals con- 
sistent action by the Senate in declining 
to reconsider any nomination after (by 
notification to the President) the case had 
passed from the control of the legislative 
into the control of the Executive branch 
of the Government. Under the rules as} 
they then stood there/was indeed no pro- | 
vision for a request upon the President 
for a return of the papers; but only a 
flat declaration that a Anotion to recon- | 
sider was out of order if the resolution of 
notification had gone out of the posses- 
sicn of the Senate. | 

Notwithstanding there was no provision | 
in the rules requiring it, in every case, 
after notification, such requests were made 
for the return of such resolutions exactly 
as they would be under the present rules. 
If a request for return is actually made 
and the question is whether the fact of 
prior appointment shall be accepted by 
the Senate as a satisfactory Executive 
reply, it would seem to be quite immaterial 
whether the making of the request was 
the result of unwritten usage or of writ- 
ten rule. The result actually reached by 
the Senate during the period from 1790 
to 1867 was that after the Senate lost 
control or possession of a matter by_noti- 
fication to the President unless the Presi- 
dent restored control by returning the 
resolution of notification the Senate could 
not reconsider its vote on the nomination. 

Prior to April, 1867, irrespective of the 
the Senate 
could reconsider, its power to do so was 
ipso facto lost once the resolution had 
gone out of its possession, announcing its | 
decision. In other words the transmis- 
sion of the resolution of notification was 
the controlling factor. 


Amendment to Rule 


On Reconsideration Cited | 
On April 6, 1867, the Senate Rule relat- | 
ing to reconsideration was amended. Per- | 
haps it was questioned whether after pos- 
session had been lost, reconsideration 
could ever thereafter be in order under 
the rule, even if possession was restored | 
by Executive action. The amendment ac- 
cordingly made the letter of the rule con- 
form to preexisting usage by excepting 
nomination cases from the flat declara- 
tion that reconsideration was always out | 
of order after loss of possession, and added 
the proviso that, in nomination cases, after | 
notification to the President, the motion | 
to reconsider must be accompanied by a) 
request for return. iene p. 4.) 
There is no provision in the rule that if 
the request to restore possession is not 
complied with, the Senate may neverthe- 
less vote a reconsideration. Nor is there 
any provision of the rule that such course | 
may be taken by the Senate if, after | 
notification, the President has actually | 
appointed and his reply to the Senate so 
states. | 
At this point it might be well to observe | 
that a nomination by the President, 
whether in the form of a letter or mes-| 
sage of the President to the Senate or} 


| 
| 





| 


|}any other message or written communi- | Hollow Tl.read Manufacturing Process, | 


cation from the President to the Senate, | 
other than a treaty, is never returned by 
the Senate to the President, but always) 
has remained in the files and records of | 
the pro-'| 
visions of the various Senate rules direct- | 
ing the Secretary to return to the Presi- 
dent nominations as either confirmed or} 
rejected, or not acted upon, such nomi- | 
nations are not now and never have been 
actually returned by the Secretary to the 


| President, but merely a copy of the reso-| 


lution or notification advising of the Sen- | 
ate’s action or its failure to act on such 


|nominations is sent to the President. The 


actual paper always remains in the files} 
of the Senate. So the language of the} 
rules: “Shall have gone out of the posses- | 
sion of the Senate, announcing their de- 
cision,” and the phrases directing the Sec- | 


cation, to retake possession of¢the trans- | 
action except by Executive compliance | 
with a request for return. Accordingly | 
in the case of J. C. 8. Colby, confirm 

and the President notified “forthwith,” 
Dec. 17, 1874, a motion to reconsider was 
entered ahd a return of the resolution of 
notification was requested Dec. 21. The; 
President in his reply of Jan. 5, 1875, ac- 
knowledged receipt of the resolution re- 
questing the return of the resolution of 
confirmation and advised that the com- 
mission was signed Dec. 17, and had been 
forwarded to Colby before receipt of the 
resolution of recall (Senate Precedents 
p. 52), and the Senate accepted this re- 
ply of President Grant as conclusive. 
= Executive Journal, Vol. 19, p. 





Vote on Motion 


To Reconsider 


On Jan. 7, 1877, the Senate Rules were 
again amended. It will be recalled that 
up to that date there was nothing in the 
rules which explicitly authorized the Sen- 
ate to request the return of a measure 
afier it had passed into the possession | 
of the House. By this amendment the 
case of the House was assimilated to that 
of the President, i. e., in both cases, after 
possession had been parted with, a motion 
to reconsider must be accompanied by a 
motion of request for return. is amend- | 
ment strengthens the view that a com- 
pliance with the request for return must 
precede a vote on the motion to recon- 
sider. It must be obvious that the Senate 
would be powerless to affect the subse- 
quent course of events if the House, after 
notification, had acted on the matter in 
hand and so advised the Senate. The 
only way in which the amendment of 
1877 specifically affected the case of nom- 
inations was by extending the time for 
notification to “the next two days of ac- 
tual executive session.” The right to 
notify sooner was again reserved by re- 
taining the proviso “unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Senate.” (Appendix p. 6.) 

While the rules stood thus the case 
of Morris Marks came up in 1678. A 
motion to reconsider was entered and 
return of resolution requested June 11. 
The President replied June 14: 

“In reply I would respectfully inform | 
the Senate that upon receipt of the notice | 
of confirmation the commission of Mr. | 
Marks was signed and delivered to him, | 
on the 8th instant.” 

This we may assume was accepted as 
satisfactory as no subsequent proceeding | 
was recorded. te 

The Senate rules on reconsideration | 





Rulings on Applications 
ae ee 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS | 


Er parte Rene Picard; Patent No. 1831030. 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— 

Foreign patents. 

Where prior German patent stipulates 
use of 5 per cent of zinc sulphate and 
stated that objectionable results follow | 
use of more than 5 per cent, but is not 
definite as to what bad results may have 
been, and applicant found that some un- 
expected advantageous result follows the 
use of more than 6 per cent, allowance 
of claims for 6 per cent is warranted as | 
constituting improvement and novelty. 
Patents—Manufacturing Artificial Hollow 


Thread claims allowed. 
Patent 1831030 to Picard for Artificial 





claims 2, 3 and 4 of application allowed. 








‘x parte William A. Lorenz; Patent No. | 
1828726. 

Patents—Affidavits—To overcome refer- | 
ences. | 
Affidavits to overcome a reference es-| 

tablishing applicant’s conception prior to 
patent filing date, but delay of eight) 
months in constructively reducing to prac- 
tice is not sufficiently explained by alleg- | 
ing that it was due to the time required | 
for preparation, revision and filing of ap-| 
plication papers, inasmuch as the struc- 
ture involved is simple apparatus for feed- 
ing molten glass. 

Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— . | 
Patents. | 
No art reference should any equivalent | 


retary of the Senate to return nomina- : 
| tions to ihe President and the direction | structure, and under such circumstances 
to the Secretary to notify the President| it is deemed unfair to use cams having | 
of the Senate’s action on nominations, | somewhat similar adjustment drawn from | 
are interchangeably used as expressions| arts which do not teach the functional | 
of relinquishing possession and control of | advantages of their use in feeding glass. 
| the matter. Patents—Claims—Duplicate or redundant. | 
The method claims are something more 
Effect of Amendment than a mere statement of the function of | 
» the particular machine; while mechan- | 
To Rule Discussed } ism is necessary to carry out the methods | 
While, therefore, the mere insertion of|claimed, such mechanism is obviously | 
a provision for a request for return made capable of rather wide variation; the proc- 
no substantial change in the rule, one|@ss and mechanism are intimately re-| 
effect of the amendment of 1867 was to| lated, but no objection is seen to defining | 
| prolong the time during which, after con-| any advance made by claims of such type 
firmation and before notification, the Sen- | so long as they are not unduly multiplied. 
jate might make up its mind whether or| patents—Patentability—Adjustment of 
not to reconsider. By the earlier rule| | parts, 
the secretary of the Senate had been in-| 


structed to return to the President “from 
day to day” all nominations as soon as 
action upon them had been taken. By the 
amendment of 1867 this instruction was 
so changed that the secretary was to notify 
the President ‘on the next day after such 
action is had.” The Senate, however, re- 





consider within the time provided therefor by the Rules, and left the President 


free to make a constitutional appointment.—United States v. Smith. (D. C. Sup. 
Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2268, Dec. 7, 1931. 
UNITED STATES—Executive—Appointment of officers—Power to revoke appoint- 


ment and return notice of confirmation to Senate— 

The President of the United States having appointed an executive officer after 
notice from the Senate of its confirmation of the nomination is without authority 
to revoke the appointment for the purpose of returning the notice of confirmation 
oe Senate.—United States v. Smith. (D. C. Sup. Ct.) —6 U. 8. Daily, 2268, Dec. 7, 


| served to itself the right to part with pos- 
session at an earlier or later date by add- 
jin gthe proviso “unless otherwise ordered 
|by the Senate.” (Appendix pp. 2, 4.) 
A further amendment -was made on 
March 25, 1868. This was during the ad- 
ministrat‘on of President Johnson. So far 
as applicable to the present question, the 


|amendment merely extended the time for | 


notification to the President to the ex- 
piration of the time limited for making 
a motion to reconsider, i. e., the two next 
days of actual session. Again, however, 


| hen it is necessary to modify a cam 
| by fitting and trying, as in prior patent, 

it is ai. obvious expedient to provide it 
|with adjustable tappets or to substitute 
| adjustable cam of prior art even to point 
|of carrying such adjustment to a limit 
|in one direction so that the particular 
| lobe would be inoperative. 


| Patents—Patentability—Anticipation. | 

If obvious apparatus claims produce | 
| only obvious effects, neither the apparatus’ 
/ nor its law of action are entitled to patent 
protection. 
weenie —eemng Molten Glass claims al- 

owed. 

Patent 1828726 to Lorenz for Method 
and Apparatus for peesing olten Glass, 
claims 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, 37 
and 39 of application allowed; other 
claims refused. 


| | 
| 


After Notice of Confirmation Has Been 
Received and Officer Duly Appointed 


a thei: 
(ibid, pp. 
reconsider. 


r present form on Jan. 11, 1884, 
6, 7.) Rule XIII now deals with 
, ation of action where control 
has passed to the House and the provision 
on that subject is the same as theretofore. 
Rule XXXVIII is devoted to reconsidera- 
tion in the case of Executive nominations. 
No change of substance was made by it. 
The ar of possession as necessary 
to effective reconsideration is still rec- 
ognized by the provision for a request for 
return of notification. The time within 
which the Senate must make up its mind 
whether or not to treata vote of confir- 
mation as final is stil ltwo days of actual 
executive session, The right within that 
time to er with possession by notifica- 
tion to the President is still preserved. In 
short, the Senate Rule in its present 
form indicates no departure whatever 
from the theory which inspired the very 
earliest rule—namely, that parlimentary 
reconsideration is impossible unless the 
subject-matter is still within the Senate's 
possession. Changes since 1790 are really 
matters of detail—such as the substitu- 
tion of a request for Executive return for 
the flat declaration that after notice to 
the President reconsideration was not in 
order, the extension of the time for notify- 
ing the President and the reservation of 
the right to notify him sooner. 


The ‘present case is the first since the 
rule took its present form in which ‘the 
Executive has stood upon his rights and 
the Senate has taken issue with him. 


Powers on Appointment 


After Its Confirmation 


After an appointment is made by the 
President u hotification by the Senate 
of its confirmation of a nominee, the 
President is without authority to restore 
control to the Senate by a return of the 
resolution of notification. 

In the case of United States v. Le 
Baron, 19 Bow. 75 (1856), President Tay- 
lor had nominated Beers to be deput 
postmaster of Mobile. The Senate ha 
duly consented to the nomination. The 
President thereupon signed the officer’s 
commission, but died before it was trahs- 
mitted to the appointee. Thereafter Beers 
attempted to discharge his duties as dep- 
uty postmaster and because of ‘alleged 
breach of duty, action for debt was 
brought by the United States upon the 
Official bond signed by Beers and two 
sureties, one of whom was Le Baron. By 
way of defense Le Baron relied (inter 
alia) upon the proposition that Beers was 
not in office under the appointment be- 
cause the commission had not been trans 
mitted until after the President’s death. 
This defense was adjudged insufficient. 
At page 78 Mr. Justice Curtis uses the 
following language: 

“When a person has been nominated to 
an office by the President, confirmed by 
the Senate, and his commission has been 
signed by the President * * his ap- 
pointment to that office is complete. Con- 
gress may provide, as it has done in this 
case, that certain acts Shall be done by 
the appointee before he shall enter on 
the possession of the ce undér his ap= 
pointment. These acts then become con- 
ditions precedent to the complete inves- 
titure the office; but they are to be 


performed by the appointee, not by the 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.} 





An Old-fashioned 
Christmas 


AT Chalfonte and Haddon 
Hall Christmas is cele- 
brated with a fine spirit of 
good-will and good-cheer. 
There are tuneful carols 
- « « wreaths of holly... 
Christmas trees . . . stock- 
ings stuffed with surprises 
for the children...a plump 
family turkey for dinner. 
Here are all the joys of the 
old-fashioned Christmas— 
without the long hours of 
work and preparation. 
Bring the children for 
a happy holiday week at 
Chalfonté-Haddon Hall, 
This is a grand place for 
overgrown grown-up 
families too, There are in- 
door recreations. There's 
the gaily decorated board- 
walk. Thebracing ocean air. 
Your Christmas at Chal- 
fonté-Haddon Hall will be 
cheery and economical, for 
1931 rates are in effect. 
Write for information. 


American and European Plans 
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Affiliated Group | Summary of New Cases Filed Weekly Calendar 


Denied Net Loss 


Of New Member Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Such Loss Is Ruled Not to Be 
Available to Consolidated 
Corporations to Reduce 
Taxable Income 





New Or eans, La. 
PLANTERS COTTON OIL Company, INC., 


V. 
Gerorce C. HOPKINS, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. y 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6243. 


| 


Appeal from the District Court for the | 


Northern District of Texas. 
Before BRYAN, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 20, 1931 
HutcHeson, Circuit Judge—The con- 
solidated return for the fiscal year end- 


Foster and HUTCHESON, | 


ing June 20, 1924, of Planters Cotton Oi} 
Company, Waxahachie, and Planters Cot-| 
ton Oil Company, Ennis, unincorporated 


associations, 98 per cent of the stock of 
which was owned by Chapman, showed 
a net loss of $206,031.03. Of this total 


$128,284.86 was the loss of the Waxahachie | 
company, $23,746.17 of the Ennis company. | 
For reasons of his own not disclosed by | 


the stipulation on which the case was 
tried Chapman in August and September, 
1924, caused to be formed under the laws 
of Texas three corporations, Planters Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Inc., Waxahachie, Planters 
Cotton Oil Co, Inc., Ennis, and Farmers 
Gins, Inc., and to be transferred to them 


certain of the assets of the associations. | 


In consideration of their transfer there 

was issued to Chapman substantially all 

of 

These assets so transferred constituted the 
entire assets of the corporations. 

Consolidated Tax Returns | ft 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 


the stock of the three corporations. | 


the three corporations and the two joint} 


stock companies filed a consolidated tax 
return reporting a net income of $69,- 
237 made up of a net income of the three 
corporations of $147,636.25, a loss of the 


two associations of $78,399.25. The tax as-| 
sessed upon this return was paid for the| 


{group by Planters Cotton Oil Co., Inc., 


Waxahachie. No claim to a deduction for | 


the net losses sustained by the unincor- 


porated companies was then or in fact} 


until 1927 made by plaintiff. In 1927 claim 


for refund of taxes overpaid in 1925, be-| 


cause these net losses were not taken into 


account in the return and the assessment | 


for that year, was made. The claim was 
rejected on the ground that the statutory 
net loss deduction was personal to the 
taxpayer which had sustained it and could 
be used only in computing its net income. 


That since neither assaciation had net in-| 
come in 1925, but in that year, as in 1924, | 


each had sustained a net loss, it could 
not be availed of by any other of the af- 
filiates having net income to diminish the 
net income of the group. The District 
Judge took the same view. Planters Cot- 
ton Oil Co. v. Hopkins, 47 Fed. (2d) 659. 
This appeal has resulted. 

In Woolford Realty Company v. Rose, 
decided November 13, this Court had oc- 
casion to consider generally the question 
here involved. There after full considera- 
tion we decided that the statutory net 
loss deduction was personal.to the tax- 
payer sustaining it, could be availed of in 
the following year by that taxpayer 
alone, and by him only to the extent that 
he had net income in that year. That it 
could not be availed of to create a minus 
net income or loss which might be used 
by a member of the group which did have 
net income as a positive deduction against 
that income. 

Differentiating Facts 

Were this a case as that one was, of 
corporate affiliation of interests thereto- 
fore distinct, brought about after the net 
losses had been sustained, we should dis- 
pose of this case by a mere reference to 
that opinion. Since, however, the dif- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ferentiating facts appear here as they did} 


in the case of National Slag Co. v. Comr., 
47 Fed. (2d) 846, that one person has at 
all times been substantially the owner of 
all of the stock in all of the companies 
involved, and the tax ultimately fell on 
him because he at all times owned all of 
the companies, in the Slag case two com- 
panies so owned having been consolidated, 
in this case five companies so owned 
having been ereated by carving three out 
of the two which had sustained the net 
loss. it becomes necessary for us now to 
determine whether these differences of 
fact require a different legal conclusion. 
We do not think they do. 

It is true that the facts of this case and 
of the National Slag Company case do 
present a situation of which if the matter 
were to be determined upon considerations 
of general fitness, it might be well said, 
as the court did in the Slag case, “it seems 
on principle that the provisions of section 
206 should apply to the consolidated re- 
turn of these affiliated companies”; but 
the question may not be decided upon 
such considerations. The rights of the 
claimants here must rest upon the express 
the statute. They have no 
natural spring. “A deduction from gross 
income can be claimed only as authorized 
by the statute.’ Pugh v. Comr., 49 Fed. 
(2d) 76; Darby Lynde Co. v. Comr., 51 
Fed. (2d) 32. The statutory net loss de- 
duction has been definitely decided to be 
a deduction purely personal to the in- 
dividual taxpayer sustaining it. Busch v. 
Comr., 50 Fed. (2d) 800; First National 
Bank of Chicago v. U. S., 283 U. S. 142; 
Woolford Realty Co. v. Rose, supra 

Unless therefore the fact that Chapman 
is and has at all times been substantially 
the sole owner of the stock both of the 
unincorporated associations from which 
the corporate taxpayers sprang and of 
the corporations gives him warrant to 
assert that in reality he has at all times 
been the taxpayer, and the losses and 
gains alike have been his, the deduction 
may not be allowed. 

. Corporate Entity Discussed 

It is the general rule that the corpora- 
tion and the stockholders are essentially 
distinct entities, and though to circum- 
vent fraud the corporate entity may be 
regarded as a fiction, ordinarily it must 
be regarded as having a real, a substantial 
existence. Donald v. Herring-Hall, 208 U. 
S. 267; Klein v. Bd. of Supervisors, 282 U. 
S. 19. Nor does the fact that one person 
owns all or substantially all of the stock 
of the corporation at all change the rule 
Aiello v. Crampton, 201 Fed. 891; Ga. Ry. 
Co. v. Georgia 289 Fed. 878; Winfield v 
Wichita, 267 Fed. 47. Particularly is it true 
as regards taxation and matters of Gov- 
ernment fisc, that the m@#bers of a cor- 
poration and_ the corporation itself are 
essentially different entities. Darby Lynde 
Co. v. Com’r. 51 Fed. (2d) 32; Marr v. 
U. S. 268 U. S. 536; Klein v. Bd. of Super- 
visors, 282 U. S. 19. The whole structure 
of the Federal taxing system is based 
upon a recognition of and an exact com- 

ioe with these distinctions. Fraudu- 
ent pretense absent, the Government ac- 
cepts the taxpayer as it represents itself 
to be and one may not, chameleonlike, 
change that appearance to suit his neces- 
sity or his convenience. Especially may 
he not, as here, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a deduction which he could have 
had if the matter had taken individual 
form, deny that substance to these entities 
which in the conduct of the business, the 
making of the tax returns, and in all 
other respects he at all times has con- 
sistently and definitely affirmed. 

Though, then, it is true in a sense as 
the District Judge said it was, that “the 
result of the year’s work was a benefit or 
a loss to Chapman and the tax was in 
reality paid by him because he owned 
the companies,” this is not the kind of 
reality of which he may avail. It is but 
an ultimate reality, the result of direct. 
of immediate realities, the operation of 
corporations which though created by him | 
from the .ssets of unincorporated associa-/ 
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On Docket of Supreme Court Of Supreme Court 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 


the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item intludes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the eitation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 

Admiralty (see Maritime liens). 
Appeal—Disposition—Reversal on theory not 

urged in lower court—Action for cancella- 

tion of land contracts— 

Whether the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in reversing a judgment 
for the vendors in a purchaser's action for 
cancellation of land contracts, denied the 
vendors due process of law on the ground 
that the Court of Appeals based its decision 
on the existence of a fiduciary relationship 
between the vendors and the purchaser and 
an abuse thereof, a theory not pleased by 
the purchaser, or tried in the lower court, 
or sustained by the evidence.—Minar et al. 





v. Hammett. Nos. 544-5; D. C. Ct. Appls., 
cert. (July 29, 1931). 
Attorneys (see Bankruptcy; Champerty 


and maintenance). 


Bankruptcy—Receivers—Attorneys—Compen- 
sation- iulidity of appointment—Failure 
of affidavit of attorneys to disclose nec- 
essary facts—Reimbursement of fee re- 
ceived— 

Whether the failure of a firm of attorneys 
to disclose in their affidavit, filed to secure 
their appointment as attorneys for a re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy, that banks for which 
they were attorneys claimed the right to set 
off the bankrupt’s deposits against the 
bankrupt’s debts to the banks and that 
they had become attorneys in the proceed- 
ing through the influence of the bankrupt 
or any of its officers, directors or stockhold- 
ers, deprived them of their right to com- 
pensation for valuable services rendered as 
the attorneys for the receiver on the theory 
that they had not complied with General 
Order of the Supreme Court, No. 14, and a 





local order of the court, although they 
acted in good faith, without moral culpa- 
bility, and without a rule of decision con- 


struing the orders to guide them, and al- 
though they orally disclosed the necessary 
facts to the judge who was succeeded, prior 
to their appointment, by another judge who 
made the appointment without actual 
knowledge of such facts; and whether, hav- 
ing received their fee on the court's allow- 
ance of the claim therefor, they could be 
required to reimburse the estate the amount 
received more than three years thereafter.— 
Jonas & Neuburger v. General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation et al., No. 536; C. C. 
A. 2, cert. (51 F. (2d) 984). 
Bankruptcy—Receivers—Attorneys—Appoint- 
ment — Affidavits of attorneys — Court 
rules— 

Whether attorneys who had prepared the 
petition for the appointment of a receiver 
in bankruptcy for a person who was an 
officer and director and also a creditor of 
the bankrupt corporation were required to 
state such fact in their affidavit filed to 
secure their appointment as attorneys for 
the receiver under a rule of the local court 
requiring the disclosure by stch affidavits 
of whether they had become attorneys in 
the proceedings at the suggestion or through 
the influence of the bankrupt or any officer, 
director or stockholder.—Jonas & Neuburger 
v. General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
et al., No. 526; C. C. A. 2, cert. (51 F. (2d) 
984) 
Bankruptcy—Receivers—Attorneys—Appoint- 

ment—Affidavits of attorneys—Court rules 

—Bank claiming right to set off deposits 

against bankrupt’s debts as person having 

“interest adverse to the receiver, trustee, 

or creditors” of bankrupt— 

Whether a bank which claimed the right 
to set off the deposits of a bankrupt against 
the bankrupt’s debt to the bank had an 
“interest adverse to the receiver, trustee or 
creditors” of the bankrupt within the mean- 
ing of General Order, No. 14, of the Su- 
preme Court requiring attorneys to state in 
their affidavits filed to secure appointment 
as attorneys for the receiver in bankruptcy 
to show whether they are employed by or 
connected with any person having such an 
interest.—Jonas & Neuburger v. General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation et al., No. 536; 





C. C. A. 2, cert. (51 F. (2d) 984). 
Bankruptcy (see also Champerty and 
maintenance). 
Cancellation of contracts (see Appeal; 
Costs). 
Champerty and maintenance—Client’s as- 


signment of claim to former attorney for 

services<Fflect of agreement for settle- 

ment between assignor and debtor’s trus- 

tee in bankruptcy— 

Whether a landlord’s 
claim for bank rent against his bankrupt 
tenant to his former attorney in payment 
of the attorney's claim for services in litiga- 
tion involving the validity of the claim, 
after the trustee in bankruptcy and the 
tenant had agreed to compromise the claim 
but before such an agreement was approved 
by the referee in bankruptcy, was void be- 
cause champertous.—Klauder, etc., v. Smyth, 
etc., No. 535; C. C. A. 3, cert. (52 F. (2d) 
109). 

Constitutional law (see 
Federal Taxation; Estate 
companies; State Taxation; 


assignment of his 


Appeal; Costs; 
tax Insurance 
South Carolina). 





Corporations (see Federal Taxation: Affill- 
ated companies; Capital stock tax) 
Costs—Taxation against prevailing party— 


Due process of law— 

Whether a judgment denying to purchaser 
the right to cancel land contracts deprived 
the vendors of property without @ue process 
of law in so far as it awarded the purchaser 





costs.—Minar et al. v. Hammett. Nos. 544-5; 
D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (July 29, 1931). 

Court rules (see Bankruptcy). 
Criminal law—Trial—Verdict—Effect of ac- 


quittal of each defendant upon separate 

counts on conviction of all defendants 

upon another count— 

Can the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, based upon the 
conviction of all three defendants on the 
fourth count of an indictment for murder 
in the first 


degree, in which count it was 

charged that the pistol was held in the 
hands of one of the three defendants but 
which one held it being unknown, be sus- 
tained in view of the acquittal of each and 
all of the defendants on the first three 
counts, each of which charged that the 
pistol was held by a specifically named one 
of the three defendants.—Borum et al. v. 
United States, No. 550; D. C. Ct. Appls., 
certificate. 

Insurance (see Federal Taxation: Insur- 
ance companie 

Liens (see Maritime liens). 
Maritime liens—Subject of liens—Fuel oil 


furnished to charterer—Effect of terms of 

charter party— 

Whether a ship in possession of charterer 
under a charter party requiring the char- 
terer “‘to provide and pay for all fuel oil” 
was subject to a lien for fuel oil supplied to 
the charterer on credit by a seller who knew 






or could have discovered on inquiry, in the 
exercise Of reasonable diligence, the terms of 
the charter party, under sections 972 and 
973 of title 46 of the United States Code. — 
Knutsen, #te., v. Associated Oil Co., No. 
541; C. C. A. 9, cert 92 F. (2d) 397). 


Patents—Patentability — Anticipation —Prior 
use—Want of novelty—Woven material 
having mottled appearance— 
Whether Patent No. 1690776, relating 

woven material and particularly to a 

terial having a mottled appearance,” is 

in that the production of a twisted yarn 
effect without the use twisted yarn in- 
volves invention, or is invalid for lack of 
invention, want of novelty and prior use.— 

Swarttz et al. v. Miller, No. 540; C. C. A. 3, 

cert..(52 F. (2d) 542 
Public utilities (see State Taxation: South 

Carolina) 

Shipping (see Maritime liens). 


“to 
ma- 
valid 


of 





Governor Conley Opposes 
Extra Session on Taxes 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Dec. 5. 


In a letter just made public, the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, William G. Con- 
ley, said that he doubted “the wisdom” of 
calling a special session of the Legislature 
for the purpose of extendig the time for 
payment of delinquent taxes. 

“All of the sheriffs who have reported 
advise that tax colletcions this Fall have 


been much better than: last Fall and for 
some time in the past,’ the Governor 
said. 


The only property tax imposed by the 
State is 19 cents on each $100 valuation, 
10 cents of which goes into the general 
fund, practically all of which is refunded 
to the counties to aid rural schools, he 
pointed out. 


tions which he owned, are none the less in 
law separate and distinct from each other 
and from him, with whom, and not with 
him, the Government has dealt and must 
continue to deal. The judgment of the 
Court below is affirmed. 





+ - — 


Vendor and purchaser (see Appeal; Costs). 
FEDERAL TAXATION 

Affiliated companies—Consolidated returns— 
1918 and 1921 Acts— 

Whether certain corporations were affili- 
ated within meaning of 1918 and 1921 Acts. 
—Burnet v. Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., No. 
537; Burnet v. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., ‘No. 
538; Burnet v. Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
No, 539; C. C. A. 5, cert. (51 F. (2d) 163). 
Capital stock tax—What constitutes doing 

business—1918 and 1921 Acts— 

Whether petitioner was doing business and 
hence subject to capital stock tax imposed 
by 1918 and 1921 Acts, and, if so, whether 
Commissioner's valuation of capital stock 
was arbitrary and improper.—Argonaut Con- 
solidated Mining Co. v. Anderson, No. 543; 
C. C. A. 2, cert. (52 F. (2d) 55). 

Estate tax—Transfers in contemplation of 
death—Presumptions—1926 Act. Sec. 302 
(c)— 

Does the second sentence of section 302 
(c) of the Revenue Act of. 1926 violate the 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution.—Handy v. Dela- 
ware Trust Co., No. 546; C. C. A. 3, certifi- 
cate. 

Insurance companies—Gross 
or loss—Basis— 

Under the Revenue Act of 1928, is the 
basis to be used by an insurance company 
(other than a life or mutual company) in 
computing “gain during the taxable year 
from the sale or other disposition of prop- 


income—Gain 


erty,” acquired before and disposed of after 
Jan. 1, 1928, its fair market value as of Jan. 
1, 1928, the effective date of the Act.—Mac- 


Laughlin, Collector, etec., v. Alliance Insur- 

ance Company of Philadelphia, No. 548; C. 

C. A. 3, certificate. 

Insurance companies—Gross 
or loss—Basis— 

If the basis to be used by an insurance 
company (other than a life or mutual in- 
surance company) in computing “gain dur- 
ing the taxable year from the sale or other 
disposition of property” acquired before and 
disposed of after Jan. 1, 1928, the effective 
date of the Revenue Act of 1928, be the fair 
market value of such property as of March 
1, 1913, or other basis provided by section 
113 of the Act, is the quoted provision |sec- 
tion 204 (b) (1) clause B] unconstitutional 
because it taxes capital—The Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania v. 
MacLaughlin, Collector, etc., No. 547; C. C. 
A., certificate. 

STATE TAXATION 


South Carolina—Tax on electric power— 

Validity of South Carolina tax upon pro- 
duction and sale of electricity produced by 
steam and water power.—South Carolina 
Power Co. v. South Carolina Tax Commis- 
—_ pee 542; D. C., E. D. S. C., appl. (52 F. 
(2d) £ ). 


income—Gain 





Railway and Inheritance Tax 
Cases Among Those Listed 
For Argument 


Cases relating to orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the applica- 
tion. of State inhgritance taxes to non- 
resident estates, the licensing of insurance | 
agents, the validity of the Federal Arbi- 
tration Act, the application of provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- | 
ers’ Compensation, and other matters re- 
lating to State and Federal taxation, im- 
migration, railroads and bankruptcy are 
scheduled for hearing before the Supreme 
Court of the United States during the 
coming week. 

In one case, the court is asked to de- 
termine whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is empowered to grant 
an award of reparation to a_ shipper 
based upon rates theretofore approved by 
the Commission, or against rates which 
are less than the maximum rates pre- 
viously approved. 

The question of whether the State of 
Maine may impose an inheritance tax on 
the transfer of shares of stock of a do- 
mestic corporation where the decedent 
was a nonresident is involved in another 
case. 

The list of cases set for hearing during 
the week of Dec. 7, as prepared in the 
office of the clerk of the court, subject to 
change in conformity with the action of 
the court and counsel therein, follows: 

No. 300. Southern Railway Co. v. Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, and 


No. 301. Mellon, Director General of Rail- 
roads, Vv. Commonwealth of Kentucky. | 


No. 88. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et 
al. v. United States et al. 

No. 98. Arizona Grocery Co. v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 

No. 112. Burwell, etc., et al., v. Powell et al 

No. 115. Lewis et al., Trustees, etc., v. Rey- 
nolds, Collector, etc 

No. 137. Matson Navigation Co. v. United 
States. 


No. 159. Yale Oil Corp. of South Dakota v. | 
State of Montana 

No. 162. Polymeris et al., 
Trudell, Inspector, etc | 

No. 163. United States v. Vanbiervliet. | 

No. 165. Averill, etc., v. Northwestern Na- 
tional Insurance Co. 


UV. 6. em rel. v. 


No. 170. Gregg Dyeing Co. v. Query et al., 
and 

No. 245. City of Greenville, etc., v. Query 
et al. | 

No. 171. First National Bank of Boston, etc., | 
v. State of Maine 

No. 172. Marine Transit Corp., etc., v. Drey- 
| fus, etc. | 

No. 179. Daniel, Trustee, ete., v. 


| Trust Co. of New York. 


| Nut Margarine Co 


| 


Guaranty 


No. 185. Baltimore & Philadelphia Steam- 
boat Co. et al. v. Norton et al. 

No. 242. Denton v. Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad Co. et al 

No. 250. Carolina & Northwestern Railway 
Co. v. Key. 

No. 251. Miller, Collector, ete., v. Standard 
Nut Margarine Co. of Florida, and 

No. 252. Rose, Collector, etc., v. Standard 


of Florida. 


No. 311. St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance | 


1 Co. v. Bachmann. 


© 1931, Licczrr & Myrzxs Tosacco Co. 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BILLS AND NOTES—Transfer of note—Qualified endorsement—Omission of words 
“without recourse”— 

A transferor of a note who before delivery of the note to the transferee endorsed it 
“for value received, I hereby sell, transfer and assign all my: right, title and interest 
to the within note to” the transferee, was a mere assignor of the title to thé note 
and not a general endorser notwithstanding his failure to add to the endorsement 
the words “without recourse,” since an endorsement may be qualified under the 
North Carolina law not only by the use of the words “without recourse” but also 
by the use of words of similar import. 

Medlin v. Miles et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 402, Nov. 24, 1931. 


« 





LANDLORD AND TENANT—Constructive eviction—Bedbugs in apartment of mod- 
ern apartment building— 

Lessees of an apartment in a modern multiple apartment building could vacate 
the apartment during the term of their lease under the doctrine of constructive 
eviction, where bedbugs in large numbers entered the apartment through cracks 
and loose boards in the floor, notwithstanding the common law rule that a landlord 
is not required to keep rented premises free from bedbugs, since such rule does not 
apply where the bedbugs enter the rented premises from other part of the building 
over which the landlord has control. 

Delamater v. Foreman et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28536, Nov. 13, 1931. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER—Publication—Communications exclusively between husband 
and wife— 

A communication by a husband exclusively to his wife, although defamatory as 
to a third person, is not actionable, since there is no publication as a matter of 
law, in view of the common law fiction of identity of husband and wife, notwith- 
standing the rule that a defamatory communication to the spouse of the slandered 
person constitutes a publication. 

Springer v. Swift; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7125, Nov. 18, 1931. 


THEATERS—Operation of picture theaters on Sunday as common law nuisance— 
Criminal prosecution—Offense to morals and religious feelings of people in com- 
munity— 

The operation of a picture theater on Sunday does not constitute the offense of 
carrying on a common law nuisance in the State of Kentucky, on the theory that 
the operation of a theater on Sunday offends the morals and religious feelings of 
the people in the community, where the theater is not conducted in an improper, 
indecent, immoral, noxious or obscene manner, does not exhibit indecent, 
immoral, obscene or\noncensored pictures, is not in proximity to a church building 
or church services, and does not disturb the members of the public in their worship, 
since the operation of a theater on Sunday may not be prohibited in the interest 
of religious worship, in view of section 5 of the Bill of Rights, constituting a part of 
the Kentucky Constitution and guaranteeing to all persons within the State 
freedom of worship, and since the operation of a theater constitutes a lawful 
business and, where conducted in a proper manner and at an appropriate place, is 
not a nuisance unless it causes injury of a substantial character and impairs the 
ordinary physical enjoyment of property within its sphere or tends to offend the 
quietude, peace, health or morals of members of the public. 

Kentucky v. Phoenix Amusement Company; Ky. Ct. Appls., Nov. 17, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Net losses—Consolidated companies—New members— 

The consolidated report of two associations for 1924 showed a net loss; the con- 
Solidated report of the two associations and three corporations for 1925 showed a 
net income for the three corporations and a loss for the two assciations; held 
that since neither assotiation had net income in 1925, their net loss for 1924 could 
not be availed of by any of the new affiliates to diminish the net income of the 
group for 1925; the fact that one person owned substantially all of the stock of 
the associations and corporations involved did not change the rule.—Planters 
Cotton Oil Co., Inc., v. Hopkins. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2269, Dec. 7, 1931. 


State Valuation 


Is Advocated on 
' Textile Machines 


Massachusetts Tax Officer 





Suggests Plan to Bring 
Uniformity; Inequalities 
Are Described 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5. 
| The Massachusetts Commissioner of 
|Corporations and Taxation, Henry F. 
|Long, in his annual recommendations to 


|the Legislature, urges a change in the 
{law to bring about uniformity in the as- 
|sessed valuation of textile machinery in 
jthe various municipalities of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Under the present law, textile ma- 
chinery, like most other property, is val- 
|ued by the local assessors. Commissioner 
Long recommends that textile machinery 
|be valued by his Department in the same 
|manner as the machinery, conduits and 
|wires of telephone and telegraph com- 
| panies. 
|} Commenting on the recommendation, 
|Commissioner Long said: “The indus- 
| trial depression has brought undue tax- 
jation severity in some communities be- 
}cause of the inequality in the matter of 
| valuing machinery in the conduct of busi- 
;nmess. Under the existing law the valua- 
tion at which machinery, poles, wires and 
underground conduits of telephone and 
telegraph companies is to be locally as- 
sessed is that value as annually deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation. 


“The accompanying bill proposes a 
|Similar arrangement in respect to the 
valuing of machinery used in the con- 
duct of the textile industry. Such legis- 
lation would bring uniformity in valuation 
in the municipalities that have compet- 
ing textile industries and the only in- 
equality remaining would be that grow= 
ing out of the variation of the local tax 
oe which is at present in the existing 
aw.” 


5 





Evasions of Gasoline Tax 
Reported Few in Kentucky 


FRANKFOrT, Ky., Dec. 5. 


There is practically no bootlegging of 
gasoline in Kentucky, the Tax Commis- 
sioner of that State, Seldon Glenn, de- 
clared in a recent statement. 


The leading refiners and distributors 
have cooperated to prevent evasion of the 
law, and the statement that the Common- 
wealth is losing a large sum annually 
through failure to collect the tax is not 
| true, Mr. Glenn asserted. 





“| be fair with you.. 


LIKE the way you put it up to us 


smokers to judge your cigarette hy ab- 


solutely real things like mildness and bet- 
ter taste. Sounds like good common sensel” 


Fair enough! That’s all Chesterfield wants. 
That’s all Chesterfield could ask for and 
does ask for—a ¢ria/, 


“*Promises fill no sack.’’ After all, it’s what 
you get out of a smoke that counts. And what 
you get out of Chesterfield, or anything else 
for that matter, depends on what goes in. 


Better tohaccos don’t grow than the tobaccos 
that go into Chesterfield. Ripe. Sweet. Aged 
and cured for two years under the watchful 
care of expert chemists. 


Better cigarette paper can’t be bought. Taste- 
less. Odorless. Pure! 


Sanitary factories. Cleanliness in every 
step of the process. A purer cigarette than 
Chesterfield can’t be made. 


And the package! Absolutely moisture- 
proof. Sealed tight—yet the simplest thing in 
the world to open. And attractive to look at. 


They’ re milder—they taste better—they’ re 
pure —They Satisfy! 
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Of Administering 


Welfare Group in Report to 
President’s Organization 
Finds Objections in Mass 
Treatment of Cases 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Relief Agencies.” 
the needs of families, the report says, un- 


questionably requires the development of 


broad social and economic programs. 
This report, which was prepared by Miss 
Rose Porter, was undertaken by the Family 
Welfare Association of America at the re- 
quest of the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. It has been worked 


out along lines suggested by a committee 
composed chiefly of public welfare offi- 
cials, among them members of the Associ- 
atign of Public Welfare Officials. The 
Family Welfare Association of America has 
19 public welfdre or local tax-supported 
agencies in its membership. 


This report, which, is the first of its 
kind ever published on this subject, de- 
clares that individual help rather than 
mass treatment is the ideal in the adminis- 
tration of relief. This involves two prin- 
ciples: the attempt to understand the 
needs and problems of a particular family, 
and the attempt to work out a plan of 
treatment adapted to the needs of that 
particular family. 

If the needs of the family are not met 
during any period of stress, society later 
pays for the results in terms of illness, 
juvenile delinquency, crime and other mal- 
adjustments. On the basis of mere econ- 
omy, the report states, quite apart from 
all considerations of humanity, it is ac- 
tually cheaper to give adequate service 
to families in need at the outset rather 

. than to neglect these needs and later pay 
the enlarged cost of that neglect. To 
carry out this individualized treatment, the 
report recommends the building up of a 
staff of qualified social workers. 


The appointment of persons to the staffs 
of public welfare agencies for political 
reasons is disastrous to effective service, 
the report states. “The presence of par- 
tisan politics has done more than any 
other one thing to obstruct the progres- 
sive development of public welfare in the 
United States. It is vital to the success 


of any _— relief agency that its per- | 


sonne. ould be chosen not on the basis 
of their litical affiliations but on the 
basis of fitness for the particular jobs to 
which they are appointed.” 


“The best law, the most intelligent 
plan of organization and administration 
may be nullified if the practical working 
out of the plan is entrusted to incompe- 
tent workers appointed on account of po- 
litical. patronage.” 

“The first aim of both public and pri- 
vate social welfare should be to foster 
programs whose purpose is the prevention 
of poverty,” declares the report. Sys- 
tems of social insurance which attempt 
to equalize the burdens of individual 
hazards by the accumulation of special 
reserve funds which are set aside from 
normal income or production should re- 
ceive careful consideration. es 

“Any forward-looking relief agency wl 
ae ns content with the mere day-by- 
day handling of the individual relief prob- 
lems which come to its doors. The pro- 

ressive agency will have the long view; 
t will be alert to press back of present 
needs to fundamental causes and to in- 
terpret these causes to the community so 
that the community may attack these 
problems at their sources. 


The year-round educational program 


f a public agency to interpret tself 
to My community, according to the 
report, should be “neither an effort 


make a good showing, an apology, a de- 
he or ee propaganda for expansion 
and larger appropriations. It should be a 
frank and thoughtful appraisal and inter- 
pretation of the principles underlying the 
service, what is being accomplished, its 
problems and difficulties as well as its 
successes.” " das 
Complete copies of the report can ~ 
Pa. from the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 130 E. 22nd Street, New 
York City, for 35 cents each. ie 
The public welfare agency, Miss Porter’s 
report oe. is sometimes handicapped by 
archaic legal provisions. “For the most 
part, however, the shortcomings in public 
welfare administration are due not to 
legal restrictions but to weaknesses in or- 
anization and administration and to the 
mdency to continue upon a traditional 
basis instead of interpreting the laws in 
accordance with modern needs and condi- 
tions. A number of departments have 
demonstrated that even antiquated laws 
can be intelligently interpreted and can 
serve as a basis for the development of 
a modern social welfare agency.’ 


In drafting new laws establishing public 
welfare units, Miss Porter recommends the 
incorporation of directions as to the or- 
ganization of the agency, basic policies, 
and provisions for financial support. She 
warns against prescribing detailed methods 
















ministering relief. 

The county ig usually the most satis- 
factory and economical unit of operation 
for the public relief agency, according to 
the report. “The county is an important 
administrative unit for many 
of government, and it is usually large 
enough in population and area to afford 













fare program. A county of 50,000 popu- 
lation, for example, can afford to estab- 
lish a public agency with proper personnel, 
budget, and equipment; but if the re- 
sponsibility is divided among 30 town- 
ships, probably no one of them can afford 
to pay for the skilled service that is 
needed.” 

Where there is a large city within a 
county, it is sometimes desirable for the 
city to develop a separate relief agency. 
“Under no circumstances,” the report con- 
tinues, “should short-sighted interests of 
the city be permitted to deny rural dis- 
tricts of the county the social service 
which they need.” Small adjoining rural 




















of a common public relief agency. 







upon the needs of individuals in the fam- 
ily determined by a scientific 











nicipal stores should be discouraged. 








trend, according to the report, is for 









and tooth structure, and for 
against disease. 








the family. 








Bank Deposits in Florida 





TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 5 







Florida, Cary D. Landis, has held. 












says. 


Individual Method 


Relief Is Favored’ 


Social planning to meet 


of operation such as specific ways of ad-| 


purposes | 


a basis for developing a real public wel-| 


counties may unite in the development | 
Declaring that relief should be based 


family | 
budget, Miss Porter’s report states that | 
public relief administered through mu- 


Orders for coal and food should be de-| 
livered to families in such a way that 
humiliation may be avoided. The manern | shall be in order for any 
ub- 
lic agencies to administer relief by check| 
after family needs have been carefully) 
determined. An adequate food budget is| 
essential for growth, body building, bone | 
protection 


If relief is planned over a long and short 
period, every effort should be made to de-| 
velop self support within the members of 


Subject to Intangible Tax | 


“It is my opinion that this act unques- 
tionably does cover deposits in banks and 
falls within Class C as intangible personal| the employment 
property, under Section 3 of the Act,” i ships as well as the duties of mas- 
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Senate Consent to Nomination 


Is Held by Court to Be Final 


to invest the person with his office has 
been completed when the commission has 
been signed and sealed; and when the 
person has performed the, required condi- 
tions, his title to enter on the possession 
of the office is also complete. The trans- 
mission of the commission to the officer 
is not essential to his investiture of the 
office. If, by any inadvertence or acci- 
dent, it should fail to reach him, his pos- 
session of the office is as lawful as if 
they were in his custody.” 

This decision is accordingly a reasser- 
tion of the point made in Marbury v.| 
Madison, namely, that constitutional ap- 
pointment is complete when the com- | 
mission has been signed and sealed. 

The rules under which the Senate pro-| 
ceeded, as herein pointed out, are not) 
clear or unambiguous. - 
| Can any other interpretation be given 
to the notification than that it was in- 
|tended to inform the President that the) 
Senate had discharged its constitutional | 
{function and had _ unconditionally 
| proved the nomination, and that the Pres- | 
j}ident was free to discharge his constitu- 
tional function in the matter? It would} 
be illogical to construe the Senate com-| 
|munication to the President as merely 
a message of encouragement, and to ad- 
vise him of the fact that there actually | 
had been a test vote and that a clear| 
majority favored confirmation of the 
{nominee. When it is reflected that several 
;months may elapse before the second day 
|of actual executive session expires, it will 
| be seen that unless the Senate meant the | 
| President to act upon its notification the 
| sending of it was futile and even mislead- 
jing. Constitutional theory, parlimentary 
usage, Senate Rules, Senate precedents 
and considerations of practical procedure 
alike lead to the conclusion in the instant 
case that when the Senate, in conformity 
with its own rules unanimously ordered 
notice of consent to be sent to the Pres- 
ident, it once for all surrendered its con- 
trol of the matter and its right to recon- 
sideration and left the Executive free to 
make a consitutional appoinment. When 
a commission was signed and sealed and 
|irrespective of the steps taken by the 
| appointee to qualify, the President con- 
ferred upon him title to the office in ques- | 
tion and of it he cannot be deprived un- 
less removed by the President according 
to law. 

Therefore the petition for a writ of 
quo warrants will be denied. 











|. Historical survey of the Senate rules re- 
lating to reconsideration of a vote con- 
|firming or rejecting\a nomination from 
the begininng to the present date: 

The Senate adopted its first set of rules 
on April 16, 1789. These rules contained 
no reference to reconsideration of a vote 
previously taken. 

The first rule that provided for recon- 
sideration by the Senate of its previous 
jaction was the Senate rule of Feb. 
25, 1790. On that day the Senate adopted 
the report of the Committee appointed “to 
prepare and report a rule determining in| 
what cases a reconsideration of a vote of 
the Senate shall be admissible, and re- 
solved 

That, when a question has been once 
made and carried in the affirmative or neg- 
| ative, it shall be in order for any mem- 
ber of the majority to move for a reconsid- 


eration of it. (Annals of Congress, First 
Congress, p. 95 

On Jan. 27, 
tive session 

Ordered, that the President of the United 
States be furnished with an authenticated 
transcript of the executive records of the 
Senate, from time to time. 

Ordered, that no executive business, in 
future, be published by the Secretary of 
oe Senate. (Executive Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 

-100.) 


Committees Appointed 


To Revise Rules 


At various times subsequent to the! 
adoption of the first reconsideration rule 
|of 1790, the Senate appointed committees 
|to revise its rules and to report to the 
|Senate the amendments which in their 
| Opinion were necessary, and an March 26, 
| 1808, the Senate adopted a report con- 
taining amendments to the then existing 
rules. (Annals of Congress, Ninth Con- 
| gress, First Session, pp. 201-204.) 
| Rules 21 and 38 of the rules adopted 
}on March 26, 1806, outline the procedure 


0.) 
1792, the Senate in execu- 





|for the reconsideration of any action 
| Previously taken, These rules are as fol- 
| lows: 


| Rule 21.—When a question has been once 
made and carried in the affirmative or nega- 
tive, it shall be in order for any member 
of the majority to move for the reconsid- 
eration thereof; but no motion for the re- 
consideration of any vote shall be in order, 
after a bill, resolution, message. report, 
amendment, or motion, upon which a vote 
was taken, shall have gone out of the pos- 
| session of the Senate, nor after the usual 
message shall have been sent from the 
Senate, announcing their decision; nor 
shall any motion for reconsideration be in 
order, unless made on the same day in 
which the vote was taken, or within the 
three next days of actual session of the 
Senate thereafter. 

Rule 38.—When any question may. have 
been decided by the Senate, in whi two- 
thirds of the members present are necessary 
to carry the affirmative, any member who 
; votes on that side which prevailed in the 

question, may be at liberty to move for a 
reconsideration; and a motion for recon- 
| sideration shall be decided by a majority 

of votes. 

The rule relating to furnishing the 
President with an authenticated trans- 
| Script of the executive records of the Sen-| 
ate from time to time was amended on| 
|March 27, 1818. On that day the Senate 
a executive session adopted this resolu- 
lon: 

Resolved, that in future, all nominations 
approved, or definitely acted on by the Sen- 
ate, be by the Secretary returned to the 
President of the United States, from day to 
day, as such proceedings may occur, any 
rule or usage to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, ,, (Bxecutive Journal, Vol. 3, 1815-1829, 
| P. » 


Majority Can Move 


|For Reconsideration 


On Jan. 3, 1820, the Senate amended 
| Rule 21 of the rules adopted on March 
26, 1806, by deleting the phrase “nor after | 
| the usual message shall have been sent 
|from the Senate” and the phrase “within 
the three next days of actual session of 
the Senate thereafter” and substituting 
in lieu of the latter phrase “within the 


two next days of actual session of the! 
| Senate thereafter.” 





1 








supra was renumbered Rule 19 by the 
rules adopted on Jan. 3, 1820, and there- 
after read as follows: 

When a question has been once made and 
carried, in the affirmative or negative, it 
member of the 
majority to move for the reconsideration 

thereof; but no motion for the reconsidera- 

tion of any vote shall be in order after a 

bill, resolution, message, report, amendment, 
or motion, upon which the vote was taken, 

shall have gone out of the possession of 
the Senate announcing their decision; nor 
shall any motion for reconsideration be in 
order, unless made on the same day on 
which the vote was taken,. or within the 
two next days of,actual session of the Sen- 
ate thereafter. (Annals of Congress, Six- 
| oe a Congress, First Session, Vol. 1, pp. 
| 49-50.) 


| Rule 38 of the rules of March 26, 1806, 





Bues on Danish Ships 
Port authorities in Denmark have been 


_%-| asked to forego port dues on laid-up ves- | 
Bank deposits are subject to the in-| sels. | 


tangibles tax law, the Attorney General of 


(Department of Commerce.) 








Pay of Mexican Seamen 
The new Mexican Labor Code regulates 
and service of seamen 


ters. (Department of Commerce.) 


Rule 21 of the rules of March 26, 1806, | 


ap-|, 





|\Supreme Court of District of Columbia Holds. 
George Otis Smith Entitled to Office 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
| Executive; all that the Executive can do, was renumbered Rule 35 by the Rules of 





Relief Agencies Cooperate 
In Chinese Flood Region 


According to a report by Vice Consul 
James B. Pilcher, Hankow, China, many 
agencies are cooperating in the relief of 
suffering resulting from the Summer flood 
of the Yangtze, which was the worst 
since 1870. 

It is conservatively estimated locally, he 
said, that 30,000 persons died, 31,000,000 
were left homeless, 10,000,000 left destitute 
and property damaged to the extent of 
more than $1,000,000,000 by this flood. 

In addition to private reliéf measures, 


Jan. 3, 1820. the National and Provisional governments 
The rule adopted March 27, 1818, pro-; are attempting to float loans amounting 
viding that all nominations approved or|to $86,000,000.—Issued by the Department 


definitely acted on by the Senate should 
be returned to the President from — so! 
ne 


day as the proceedings occurred rema 
in force. 


as follows: 

Resolved, that no paper, sent to the Sen- 
ate by the President of the United Staten 
or any executive officer, be returned, or 
delivered from the office of the Secretary, 
without an_order of the Senate for that 


purpose. (Executive Journal, Vol. 3, 1815- 
1829, pp. 621, 629.) 
On Feb. 18, 1843, the Senate adopted 


the following resolution: 
That nominations made by the President 


to the Senate, and which are neither ap- ° 


proved nor rejected during the session at 
which they are made, shall not be acted 
upon at any succeeding session without be- 
ing again made by the President. (Execu- 
172) Journal, Volume 6, 1841-1845, pp. 171- 
On April 6, 1867, the Senate rules relat- 
=e to reconsideration of actions previously 
taken, were amended with respect to con- 
firmation or fejection of a nomination. 
For the first time the Senate in its Stand- 
ing Rules made a distinction between the 


conditions under which the reconsidera- 


tion of a_vote confirming or rejecting a 
nomination could be had and the recon- 


sideration of other actions taken by the 


Senate. 


This was an amendment to Rule 
19, supra, and renumbered Rule 20, which 


with the amendments, which are itali- 
cized, thereafter read as follows: 


20. When a question has been once made 
and carried in the affirmative or negative, 
it shall be in order for any member of 
the majority to move for the reconsidera- 
tion thereof; but no motion for the re- 
consideration of any vote shall be in order 
after a bill, resolution, message, report, 
amendment, or motion upon which the vote 
was taken shall have gone out of the pos- 
session of the Senate, announcing their 
decision, ezcept a resolution confirming or 
rejecting a@ nomination by the President; 
nor shall any motion for reconsideration be 
in order, unless made on the same day on 
which the vote was taken, or within the two 
next days of actual session of the Senate 
ethoreafter; but a motion to reconsider a 
vote upon a nomination shall always, if 
the -resolution announcing the decision of 
the Senate has been sent to the President, 
be accompanied by a motion requesting the 
President to return the same to the Sen- 


ate.” (Executive Journal, Vol. 15, Par 
Pp. 649.) —s 


Wording Changed 
By Resolution 


And on the same day the resolution! 


adopted March 27, 1818, su ra, was 
amended so that the words “from day 
to day as such proceedings may occur,” 
was stricken out and the following sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof: “on the next day 


after such action is had, unless otherwise 


ordered by the Senate.” 


rule became 


a new set of Standing Rules. 
revision Rule 19, adopted Jan. 


nal, Vol. 15, Part 2, p. 649.) The amended 


part of Rule 43, which there- 
after read: 


2 ail nominations approved or 
definitely acted on by the Benare shall De 
returned by the Secretary on the next day 
after such action is had, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Senate * * *,” 

On March 25, 1868, the Senate adopted 


Under this 
3, 1820, as 


* 


amended April 6, 1867, and renumbered 
Rule 20, supra, read as follows: 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





20. When a question has been made and 
carried in the affirmative or negative, 
whether previously reconsidered or not, it 
shall be in order for any Senator of the 
majority to move for the reconsideration 
thereof; But no motion for the reconsid- 
eration of any vote shall be in order after 
the bill; resolution, message, report, amend- 
ment, or motion upon which the vote was 
taken shall have gone out of the poses- 
sion of the Senate, announcing their deci- 
sion, except a resolution confirming or re- 
jecting a nomination by the President; nor 
shall any motion for reconsideration be in 
order, unless made on the same day on 
which the vote was taken, or within the 
two next days of actual session of the 
Senate thereafter; but a motion to recon- 
sider a vote upon a nomination shall al- 
ways, if the resolution announcing the de- 
cision of the Senate, has been sent to the 
President, be accompanied by a motion re- 
questing the President to return the same 
to the Senate. When any qu@stion may 
have been decided by the Senate, in which 
two-thirds of the Senators present are nec- 
essary to carry the affirmative any Senator 
who votes on that side which prevailed in 
the question may be at liberty to move 
for a reconsideration; and a motion for 
reconsideration shall be decided by a ma- 
jority of votes. But no motion to recon- 
sider a vote upon a motion to reconsider 
shall be in order at any time. (Senate 
Journal, Fortieth Congress, Second Session, 
Ser. No. 1315, pp. 341, 342.) 

The italic provisions are new. The re- 
maining provisions are merely a compila- 
tion of the provisions which appear in 
Rule 21 adopted March 26, 1806, as 
amended Jan, 3, 1820, and April 6, 1867, 
and in Rule 38 of the rules adopted March 
26, 1806, supra. 

Fuule 43 of the rules adopted March 25, 
1868, contained modifications relating to 
the rule to return to the President nomina- 
tions approved or definitely acted on, 
which rule read as follows: 

Nominations approved or definitely acted 
on by the Senate shall not be returned by 
the Secretary of the Senate to the Presi- 
dent until the expiration of the time lim- 
ited for making a motion to reconsider the 
Same, or while a motion to reconsider is 
ponding, unless otherwise ordered by the 

enate. The President of the United States 
shall, from time to time, be furnished 
with an authenticated transcript of the 
executive records of the Senate, but no 
further extract from the executive journal 
shall be furnished, except original treaties, 
transmitted to the Senate by the President 
the United States, or any executive 
officer, shall be returned or delivered from 
the office of the Secretary of the Senate, 
without an order of the Senate for that 
purpose. (Senate Journal, Fortieth Con- 


° 
= 


gress, Second Session, Ser. No. 1315, p. 346. | Step in the right direction, but it should | Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 


The rules adopted March 25, 1868, also 
contained in Rule 37 the following provi- 
sions: 


* * * Nominations neither approved nor 


rejected during the session at which they 
are made shall not be acted upon at any 
succeeding session without being again 
made by the President; and if the Senate 
shall adjourn or take a recess for more 
than 30 days, all nominations pending and 
not finally acted upon at the time of tak- 
ing such adjournment or recess shall be 
returned to the President, and shall not 
be afterwards acted upon, unless again sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the President; and 
all motions pending to reconsider a vote 
upon &@ nomination shall fall on such ad- 
journment or recess; and the Secretary of 
the Senate shall thereupon make out and 
furnish to the heads of departments and 
other officers the list of nominations re- 
jected or not confirmed, as required by 
law.” (Senate Journal, ibid, p. 345.) 


Adopts New Set 
Of Standing Rules 


On Jan. 7, 1877, the Senate adopted a 
These rules 
contained the following provisions relating | 
to the confirmation or rejection of nomina-| 


new set of standing rules. 


But in addition, on Jan. 5, 1829, 
the Senate adopted a resolution reading | 


(Executive Jour-| 


of Commerce. 





sider a vote, or if, upon the reconsideration 
of a vote, it shall reaffirm its first decision 
of the question, no further motion to re- 
consider shall be in order, unless by unani- 
mous consent. And every motion to recon- 
sider a vote taken upon any amendment or 
other question connected with a subject un- 
der consideration shall be decided at once, 
and a motion to reconsider may be laid on 
the table without affecting the question 
in reference to which the same may be made. 
And if carried, shall be held to be a final 
disposition of such motion. 

72. When nominations shall be made by 
the President of the United States to the 
Senate, they shall, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Senate be referred to ap- 
propriate committees, and the final question 
on every nomination shall be, “Will the 
Senate advise and consent to this nomina- 
tion?” which question shall not be put | 
on the same day on which the nomination 
is received, nor the day on which it may 
be reported by a committee, unless by unan- 
imous consent of the Senate. 

73. All information communicated or re- 
marks made by a Senator when acting upon 
nominations, concerning the character or 
qualifications of the person nominated, also 
all votes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret. If, however, charges shall be 
made against a person nominated, the com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, notify such 
nominee thereof, but the name of the per- 
son making such charge shall not be dis- 
closed. The fact that a nomination has 
been made, or that it has been confirmed 
or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret. 

74. When a nomination is confirmed or 
rejected, any Senator voting in the major- 
ity may move for a reconsideration on the 
same day on which the vote was taken. or 
on either of the next two days of actual 
executive session of the Senate: but if a 
notification shall have been sent to the 
President before the expiration of the time 
within which a motion to reconsider may be 
meade, the motion to reconsider shall be 
accompanied by a motion to request the | 
President to return such notification to the 
Senate. Any motion to reconisder the vote 
on @ nomination may be laid on the table 
without prejudice to the nomination, and 
shall be a final disposition of such motion. 

75. Nominations confirmed or rejected by 
the Senate shall not be returned by the 
Secretary to the President until the ex- 
piration of the time limited for making a 
motion to reconsider the same, or while 
a motion to reconsider is pending, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Senate. 

76. When the Senate shall adjourn or take 
a@ recess for more than 30 days, all motions 
to reconsider a vote upon a nomination 
which has been confirmed or rejected by 
the Senate, which shall be pending at the 
time of taking such adjournment or recess, 
shall fall; and the Secretary shall return 
all such nominations to the President as 
confirmed or rejected by the Senate as the 
case may be. 

77. Nominations neither confirmed nor re- 
jected during the session at which they 
| @re made shall not be acted upon at any 
| succeeding session without being again 
made to the Senate by the President; and 
| if the Senate shall adjourn or take a re- 
‘ cess for more than 30 days, all nominations 
pending and not finally acted upon at the 
time of taking such adjournment or recess 
shall not again be considered unles sthey 
shall again be made to the Senate by the 
President. 

78. The President of the United States 
shall, from time to time, be furnished with 
an authenticated transcript of the execu- 
| tive records of the Senate, but no further 
| extract from the Executive Journal shall 
| be furnished, except by special order of 
the Senate; and no paper, except original 
treaties transmitted to the Senate by the 
President of the United States, and finally 
acted upon by the Senate, shall be deliv- 
ered from the office of the Secretary without 
an order of the Senate for that purpose, 
(Senate Journal, fForty-fourth Congress, 
First Session, Ser. No. 1717, pp. 116, 127, 128,) 


‘New Set of Rules 


Adopted in 1884 


The Senate on Jan. 11, 1884, adopted a 
new set of Standing Rules effective Jan. 
21, 1884. In this revision the Committee 
on Rules merely compressed Rules 72 to 
77 inclusive of the rules of Jan. 7, 1877, | 
into Rule 38 and numbered each of these 
paragraphs 1 to 6 respectively. Rule 78 
of the Rules of Jan. 7, 1877, was renum- 
bered XXXIX. (Senate Journal, Forty- 
eighth Congress, First Session, Ser. No. 
2161, pp. 145-160.) 

On Jan. 18, 1929, the Senate amended 

ragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII by provid- 
ng that thereafter all business should be 
transacted in open session unless the Sen- 
ate in clased session by a majority vote 
determined that a particular nomination 
should be considered in closed executive 
session, (Congressional Record, Seventy- 
first Congress, First Session, Vol. 71, Part 
3, pp. 3054, 3055.) \ 








‘Mr. Fish Says Communists 
Back of ‘Hunger March’ 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
municipal governments to contribute their 
| full share and assume their proper respon- 
sibilities. Failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this crisis not to exact its utmost 
efforts to help relieve the suffering and} 
misery woul be a fatal -indictment 
against the Administration at Washing- 
ton, and even against our republican form 
of government, and would be the begin- 
ning of the end of capitalism, 

I am opposed to the unemployment dole, 
which tends to destroy individual incen- | 
tive, which has been the main cause of) 
the wonderful development of the United | 
States. The financial dole has wrought) 
ruin and disaster to the economic stability 











Retail Sales in Massachusetts ‘Consent of Senate 





;of Germany and England. | 


The appropriation of $500,000,000 by the} 


|last Congress for public buiJdings was a| 


|be trebled by Congress. 
$1,000,000,000 or more should be 


| available immediately for the construction! Opticians and optometrists 


of highways, public buildings, and water- | 


| ways, and other needed improvements and 
| public works, 

| Labor is not asking for a dole, but an 
|opportunity to work, 


| must be afforded, even if it takes a $2,000,- | 


| 000,000 bond issue. 
turn to prosperity in the United States 
until labor is employed 
| wages and has a buying power commen- 
| surate with their needs. 
|not be obtained by decrees or resolutions. 
| The big issue in the United States today 
is the ways and means of providing jobs 
|for the 5,000,000 unemployed, Charity is 
|not the answer, but work is, and it must 
| be provided by the Federal, State and 
|municipal governments. 





Probation Plan Endorsed 
For Prisoners in the Navy 


tions and the reconsideration thereof, and 


also reconsideration of other previous ac- 


tions of the Senate: 

20. When a question has once been de- 
cided by a vote of the Senate, whether that 
vote be determined by a majority or by two- 
thirds of the Senate, any Senator voting 
on that side which prevailed may enter 
& motion or move for a_ reconsideration 
thereof, at any time on the same day on 
which the vote was taken, or on either of 
the next two days of actual session there- 
after; and all motions to reconsider shall 
be decided by a majority of the Senate. 

When a bill, resolution, report, amend- 
ment, order, or message, upon which a vote 
has been taken, shall have gone out of 
the possession of the Senate and been com- 
municated to the House of Representatives, 
the motion to reconsider such vote shall be 
accompanied by a motion to request the 
House to return the same to the Senate; 
which last motion shall be acted upon im- 
mediately, and determined without debate, 
and, when determined in the negative, 
shall be held to be a final disposition of the 
motion to reconsider. 

21. If the Senate shall refuse to recon- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


who had been restored to duty in a pro- | 


| bationary status. Of this number 62 per 
}cent successfully completed the required | 
| probationary period and were in the serv- 
ice in good standing or had been dis- 
|charged under honorable conditions. 
| addition there were 44 other men whose 
| sentences were held in abeyance pending 


| the completion of probationary periods ex- | 


| Piring during the year. 


Of these 77 per 
| cent were successful. 


The foregoing rep- 
| Foaents an. unusually high percentage of 
| successes. 

| In connection with the review of gen- 
eral courts-martial it has been gratifying 
| to note that a marked reduction in the 


| number of trials held throughout the na- | 
| Val service has occurred during the last 


| fiscal year, 


| The several naval prisons have been 
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Classified by Census Bureau 








oo information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 

Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. 
(1930 population 4,249,614); 





Number 
of 
stores 
Total, All SOEs ..cccrsccccevsescvccccccccoccocecess 89,055 
General merchandise group ..,......sccecscesecceeee 2,171 


Department stores with food departments 
and over, exclusive of food sales) .............55 ve 

Department stores without food departments ($100,- 
000 and over) .,....... SIP RCUVESSESeevonreroeoecees 

Dry goods stores with food departments ........ 

Dry goods stores without food departments . 



















PEE AOE, oo Sib gist Silene allay 66.5 s BoC es PEAR cece eee 37 
General merchandise stores with food departments.,.. 67 
General merchandise stores without food departments 117 
Army and navy goods stores ....... Cvabaedsevessseeses 23 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ........ ° 572 
Automotive group ................- PP eeeesoecesocuce 6,960 
Motor vehicles—sales and service . 1,128 
Used-car establishments ........ 142 
Accessories, tires, and batteries . 404 
Battery shops (including repairs) . 245 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) .........ssseeees e 205 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) ......... » 1,108 
Filling stations with tires and accéssories 776 
Filing stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco. 
groceries, or other merchandise ...............+.005- 1,504 
PE PEE NUS he i540 PU SES SN has. 2066 0 dacne eee 11 
Rirveles, motor cycles, and 0 eer 11 
crs Fay ic kw ERIN Ks CR dpb 8 Ne h0 ss Ka vene sarees 22 
a AORISE, BUG OGINE SHOOS ci civvsccverssevessere ea 100 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 1,224 
| Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 
EE 555 6 fn sb RIS GECANUN 98.49 5.00.00) 13480000 35 
Radiator shops (including repairs) .......... 31 
Aircraft and accessories .............s008 eevee 3 
| Boats (motor boats, yachts, canoes) ........ceeeeeeess 1l 





PND Stes cock iceescieesne 
Candy and nut stores e666 
Confectionery stores (candy and foun 
Dairy products, butter. cheese. ice 

ol aa ‘ 
Eggs and poultry dealers 
Delicatessen stores ... ..,.....-0++- 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 













































































Grocery stores (without meat departments) 
Groceries with meats € 800000 by seeeeee 3.354 
Meat markets with groceries .,.........s0+. 2,962 
Fish markets (sea f00d8) .........essseeees 430 
Meat markets ae vecseigers thenseus 793 
Bakery goods stores ........... a 892 
SN 5 4b05 50s 0 bas oc0canee eetece 17 
Coffee, tea. spices .........00. cece 42 
Farm products, general ......++++ 12 
General food stores ............ eee eeeeeveecceveeceeee 21 
Apparel group ..... re e 5.200 
Men’s and ys’ clothing ....... 152 
Hats and caps (men’s and boys).... 63 
Men's furnishings .. ......... oeaese covceee 455 
Men's clothing and furnishings .,.... ee ceeeces 472 
Children’s specialty shops ....,......, Pevcce seve 41 
Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops ........... coe 786 
Clothing stores—men’s, women's, and children’s.,.... 404 
SE cae iodo cObd08 1 08444508) 537 
ME Dion onéysckee cabs baseneeeas 86 
eS UNOS ieee ssuane b40b ks 004 45 
Men's, women's and children's shoe stores . 1,164 
ee so a vik-a hese gt cueeeeeec 608% 140 
EE nbd 5a 6 sidin ebetuseesNSeckca econ 71 
Knit-goods shops ....... vee 18 
Corsets and lingerie shops ... 132 
Custom tailors . 608 
Dresamakers ,........ 16 
Infants’ wear shops ..... 6 
Umbrella shops (umbrellas, pa 3 
Other apparel and accessories 1 
Furniture and household group ........... cocccccces 1,508 
Furniture stores .......... kaos 752 
Drapery, curtain and upholstery stores 24 
Floor covering stores 64 
China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, etc. ,..... 56 
Household appliances (electrical) .............ce0. eces 162 
Household appliances (other than electrical) eeees 71 
| Refrigeration (electric only) ............sssseeees eeesee ll 
| Antique furniture with some used furniture . 73 
 <(N ED 650 bce adeso0-0ab soncandeaare 10 
PACCUTES BNA LTMMOS og edoccccvcsscccece 51 
Stoves and ranges ...... 16 
Antique shops ... .... 139 
Awnings, flags. banners, 31 
Interior decorator stores eee 37 
ee earn ecccccece eoee ll 
Lumber and building group ...... eoccccccccccceveces 2196 
Lumber and building materials ........ 351 
Lumber and hardware ............ eeccccccces 31 
EE ductnGe dave sbenes saceucctece eeecccccee 31 
| EUATAWATO SLOTES 2... .ccccreccccoccccccccces ° 898 
EE II nns:05k 4 5 cc Sele Days Kuk RO6e oes 00 133 
Heating appliances and oil burners .......... coceccece 79 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 322 
Sr MENON: os (5. ss yi00.nbeuee sieecdoaevesnees 49 
Paint and glass stores ...,.........4. 9.90008 eccececcccs 302 
Restaurants and eating places .... 3,979 
EN PE ar 157 
Restaurants 866 
Lunch roonis 1,804 
Box lunches . 6 
SEE EINOU, <0 pcb coe beeeees¥e0s coeaeeins 928 
ee ae 16 
Fountain and lunch ..... 37 
Soft-drink stands .......... TeRau buns ovcectes 135 
Bottled waters ........ Crs araesine NSE SARE Kad0n4E ocvccece 30 
IE RI gs acndonsadsdetenendvane ve 526 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand). 45 
Tires and batteries (second-hand) .............. 18 
Furniture (second-hand) ............0....-scees 207 
I MD oe nis arn 9 6.0'4'6)4.5'08,0'0'6 0.6 0,00 0.0 Were 90 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) .............+. ° 67 
Lumber and building materials (second-hand) ...... 12 
Meoks (second-hand) ..........ccseee. ey 5 
Typewriters (second-hand) cane 3 
Store fixtures and equipment (second-hand) ... ee 5 
Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks, sawdust, etc. ...... 24 
Machinery (second-hand, including second-hand pipe 9 
Household appliances (second-hand) .,............ he 3 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise ................ 38 
EN OIOD nook kaka cseesedecenspacne’ coccse 9,943 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 
IE an incr turunscnee bec wksasaa eeeene babar 272 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing 
NC eae aaa se Rhaaaeedageay peas 600 eho aesa beeen ta taade 18 
Country general stor 
or notions) 48 
Book stores 108 
Cigar stores with fountains ............ 17 
EE cco Wh gnan set cha cseecaeee 84 
Cigar stores without fountains 593 
Coal and wood yards ....,.........+6 628 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 305 
Coal and feed dealers ...,....... eogecneece 35 
Drug stores without fountains ............... ecccenee 398 
Drug stores with fountains ...............ce08 cosccce 1,018 


Farm implements, machinery. and equipment eben ke 10 

























Farm implements. hay. grain, and feed .......... aeese ll 
Feed and fertilizer stores ......... Tera ce he kan texnane 247 
ae eee EN cank ca secaaene as 21 

Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and bee- 
Keeping supplies) ......,...cc.00. Sean seen eeee en 14 
Florists wha Sena aK 546 
Toy shops ..... . 23 
Art and gift shops ......... 31 
Novelty and souvenir shops ................ eeccece 102 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) ........ seveccesese 35 
Jewelry stores ...... pea sina vais 751 
Leather goods and luggage stores 56 
Musical instruments and music (without radio) 1ll 
News dealers ............, Scand 442 
| Office and school supplies 2 
| Office and store furniture and equipment 43 
An additional | ST MURINE a's pinbg tt sie 00 4:05 Gib6S 4.06054 % 0:'-0'0 Sa 1 
MOU MRDRWMIRTE ct. ease 26 
core ccecces ee 255 
Radio and electrical shops .........-... anna veeceese 363 
| Radios and musical instruments .........eeeeeceeeees 149 
| Sporting goods specialty ns wag SS gas de Kaa MANS 30 
| Sporting goods, toys, and stationery 30 
| Scientific and medical instruments, Be 

i Shee) GUURIOME COBIGTE 2. cccescenccccsccvcceceas 
This opportunity | Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers .. 33 
| Blank books, account and legal forms ....... 4 
There can be no re-| Paper and paper products ....... Sc awamapeneda 32 
| Printers and lithographers (retail sales) a 
j Stationers and engravers ,..........sceccceees eesee 

at substantial | I SUOROMMOR, oo oss enon stsncheeeseencee asiesae 19 
: Peet IRON SOUR hc ano a cis akin sees bane voeecae canna eee 5 
Prosperity GAN) Artificial limbs ..................cccccccceenccececcceee 5 
ES a es aso ka eek eva beibcicbenaxéwe ks ne 7 
| Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auction).... a 
| Autographs, philatelists (stamps) ..............ceeee: 4 
| Baswers’ supplies, Ot. retell .......5.0.cccceccccsccceecs 12 
Cameras and photographic supplies ........ ......-.. 25 
[ EAUMOR I MUIIOR, OE TORBEN oiciccsciccctcccccccccannccences 16 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 25 
Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods ......,.. 37 
Institutional stores (not for profit) .......... 4 
Iron, steel, and metals, at retail .. 4 
Leather and findings, at retail 17 
Livestock dealers ... ......... 14 
NN OE WON vcncyskc0rcdeessncngnsecteca 18 
| Malt products and supplies dealers ...............+++- 128 
|} Monuments and tombstones ..............-erseeren? 107 
| Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc... 54 
Dees Gnome (epimals, DIGS. O60.) 2. 0500002000000cneees : 23 
Regalia, badges and emblems .°..............ssseeees 16 
| Religious goods stores (including religious books) ...,. N 
ee EE BO cn nas cans cmadienamncectnnese@ 20 
MN IN Sand os paws Gale cab an hacaice sche sieeviens 5 
Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) .... 14 
Ce OIE “Cis 0s sben os ban heier Keck cabsen ba bas ksgeerits 18 
Tn | Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 499 
RENN eae lc ns cee wh wives Suswinacces 207 





*Less than one-fNundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 








Net sales 
(1929) 
$2,058,887,788 


$308,585,586 , 


14,306,325 


211,582,753 
563,848 
23,764,211 


$327,141,505, 

225,345,855 
5,689,791 
13,637,865 
3,483,157 
7,649,600 
17,025,625 
17,620,343 


12,978,273 
330,619 
135,443 
144,622 
1,830,547 
17,611,571 


1,206,849 
326,214 
126,563 

1,998,568 

$556,881,415 

2,292,990 

37,624,618 


33,602,098 
1,631,106 
6,244,241 

14,075,728 

158,839,130 
142,522,659 
115,505,222 

6,367,155 

22,489,273 

12,652,612 
1,255,446 


$199,793.237 
9,495,170 
1,496,497 
9,775,695 
29,274,616 
630,748 
62,742,763 
19,151,757 
7,884,912 
3,403,764 
3.258.975 
28,339,615 


2,406,817 
7,691,159 
110,574 
231,290 
52,188 


6,931 
$88,047,337 
60,388,119 
541,607 
2,833,656 
1.067.511 
6.565.985 
4,638,919 





595,824 
$114,098,730 





907,907 
7,370,483 


$97,112,316 
12,888,261 
42,683,162 





34,511 
514,111 





$360,801 ,424 
8,722,485 
319,712 


774,067 
4,796,415 
1,264,443 

557,075 

13,935,428 
88,860,548 
9,591 619 
3,787,790 
11,216,688 
52,606,238 


152,424 


291,181 
10,095,971 
375,506 
3.696.495 
1,041,619 
3,033,365 
21,020,903 
2,938,378 
5,822,644 
11,389,337 
1,932,025 
5,627,615 
4,403,694 
277,271 
1,891,631 
4,169,509 
8.446.870 
6,224,650 
1,330,487 
985,591 


1,990 866 
1,327,117 
130,677 
1,978,310 
720,018 
4,753,310 
1,481,846 
112,147 
49,576 
146,609 
366,557 
115,552 
840,275 
1,370,236 
1,711,999 
484,856 
1,301,281 
19,750 


2,877,971 


Per cent 
total 
sales 

100.00 


14.99 


06 
02 
. 


10 
27.04 
mh | 
1183 


1.63 
08 
30 
68 

7.72 

6.92 

5.61 
31 

1,09 

61 
-06 


01 
7.70 


4.28. 


17.53 
42 
02 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Massachusetts 


Per 
capita 
sales 
$484.49 


$72.61 


3.37 
49.79 
13 


$76.98 
53.03 
1.34 
3.21 
82 
1.80 
4.01 
4.15 
3. 


| 


| 


| 








— 
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To Nomination Is 


Held to Be Final 


Surrendered All Its Rights 
By Approving Chairman 
Of Power Commission, 
Federal Court Decides 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
after the confirmation, a motion to re- 


| consider was duly made and adopted, and 


another motion to request the President 
to return the resolution of confirmation 
also was made and adopted. The Presie 
dent was duly notified of this latter action, 
but replied to the Senate that the ap- 
pointment had been made following his 
receipt of the Senate’s resolution of con 
firmation, and that he refused to accedé 
to the Senate’s latest request. 

“The sole question for the determina- 
tion of the court,” according tod the deci- 


|sion of Justice Gordon, “is one of law, 


05 pamely, was the respondent George Otis 


08 | Smith, appointed by the President by and 
-03 | with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
“43 | or did the Senate in strict conformity with 


4.14 


.28 | 


08 
03 
47 





$47.01 
2,23 


3 
2.30 


its rules refuse that advice and consent?” 
Argument for Senate 

John W. Davis, attorney for the Senate, 

had argued that in view of the rules of 

the Senate, “the Senate order that the 

resolution of confirmation be sent to the 

President forthwith did not preclude re- 


| consideration within two days of actual 


executive session next succeeding the vote, 
and that such notification was not tanta- 
mount to a warrant to proceed forthwith 
to issue the Commission, and that it did 
not waive or suspend its rules, nor could 
it suspend its rules except by unanimous 
consent.” 

“It clearly appears from the record of 
the proceedings in the Senate that the 


| Senate did not advise and consent to the 


| 
| 


appointment of the respondent to the of- 
fice of member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission,” Mr. Davis had pointed out fur- 
ther, “but on the contrary that the Senate 
by its action duly and regularly taken, in 
accordance with the Standing rules, re- 


6.9 fused to advise and consent to his ap- 


15 
14.76 
4.51 
1.86 


80 | g) 


. Contentions for Mr. Smith } 
pointment 


George Whaton Pepper, attorney for Mr, 
mith, had argued that “when the Senate 


667 | advised and consented to the nomination 


2.07 | and. notified the President 


1.07 
ll 


of its action, 


| that legislative branch of the Government 
, | parted with its control over the subject 
1'B1 | matter which thereupon passed into the 
.03| hands of the Executive, and that there- 
05| after there could be nothing upon which 
0} | the legislative body could take further ac- 


tion, unless and until the Executive at or 


$20.72 | without request should restore to the Sen- 

1421| ate the control with which it had volun- 
13 | tarily parted; and that the Executive, after 
‘25 | @ppointment, could not restore the con- 
1.54 trol to the Senate without violating and 
ioe infringing the rights of the appointee.” 


23 


1 
1 
‘14 

"$26.85 


12.55} ident was free to 


20 | to 

atl 

120 | 
2 


Opinion of Court 


“Can any other interpretation be given 
to the notification,” Justice Gordon said 
in his decision, “than that it was in- 
tended to inform the President that the 


‘51 Senate had discharged its constitt.tional 


function and had unconditionally ape 
proved the nomination, and that the Pres- 


discharge his consti- 


4 tutional function in the matter? 


7.03 | 


“It would be illogical to construe the 


1.00| Senate communication to the President 
1.08|@S merely a message of encouragement, 


2.21/ and to advise him 


21 


1.74 | 


$22.85 | inee. 
3.03 | months 





10,05 
6. 
42 


9| 


of the fact that there 
had been a test vote and that a clear 
majority favored confirmation of the nom- 

When it is #eflected that several 
may elapse before the second day 
of actual executive session expires, it will 
be seen that unless the Senate meant 


2.56, the President to act upon its notification 


07 | the sending of it was futile and even mise 
= | leading. 


(15 


——— | usage, Senate rules, 
$1.51 | and considerations of 


| 


10 
-02 | 





assigned mission. The discipline and the; continued use of receiving ships and sta- 


health of the prisoners have been main- 
tained at previous high levels, and in 
spite of somewhat limited facilities thg 
commanding officers of the prisons have 
displayed great interest in carrying out 
the constructive educational programs in- 
augurated in former years. The number 
of prisoners in confinement at the pris- 


; the decrease 


ing 





ons has been somewhat smaller than in 


| tions as places of confine 
in the numhbe 
courts-martial. 

The percentage of enlisted men in the 
Navy tried by general courts-martial dur- 
the year was 1.05, 
tried by summary courts-martial 7.55, and 
the pecentage tried by deck courts 4.36. 
The percentages in the Marine Corps | the volume 


ent, 


and to 
of general 


the percentage 


| uniformly successful in carrying out their | previous years, this fact being due to the! were, respectively, 2,39, 9.36, and 7.09, 


‘ 


| control of the matter 


| taken by the appointee to qualify, 


| accarding to law. 


jin the markets 


“Constitutional theory, Parliamentary 


Senate precedents 


’ practical procedure 
alike lead to the conclusion in thle instant 


case that when the Senate, in conformity 
with its own rules unanimously ordered 
notice of consent to be sent to the Presi- 
dent it once and for all surrendered its 
] t and its right to 
reconsideration and left the Executive 
free to make a constitutional appoint. 
ment. When a commission was signed 
and sealed, and irrespective of the steps 
the 
President conferred upon him title to the 
office in question, and of it he cannot be 
deprived unless removed by the President 


“Therefore the petition for a writ of 
quo warranto will be denied. 








(Change in Monetary Unit 


Asked by Mr. Brookhart 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


at all times the equal power of every dole 
lar coined or issued by the United States, 

ets and in the payment of 
debts. Nothing in this act stall be con- 
Strued to prohibit the coinage of subsid- 
lary coins as now provided by law. 

Sec, 3. (a) To the end that the polic 
declared in section 1 may be effectuate ’ 
the standard unit of value shall no longer 
be the gold dollar as now provided by law 
and in lieu thereof the Standard unit of 
value Shall be the dollar consisting of 
ot ute tees of che national wealth ag 

at , Subject to t i 
horace tier set forth, ne vere 

(b) e denominator in the fraction 
unit fixed above shall be increased at the 
rate of 4 per centum per year, as of July 1 
in each year, until a new official estimat 
of the national wealth has been published 
by the Bureau of Census, at which time 
the denominator shall be corrected to 
conform therewith, Plus the 4 per cen.um 
increase for the period from the date as of 
which such estimate was made until the 
date Of publication. Such correction and 
revision shall be made on the basis of 
each census of the national wealth, and 
in eaeh case such correction or revision 
shall be to the nearest billion. 

Sec. 3. (a) As expeditiously as may be 
practicable the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to provide for 
the exchange for all forms of currency is- 
sued by or under the authority of the 
United States, including gold and silver 
certificates, of Treasury notes, hy the terms 
of which the United States promises to pay 
on demand to the holder thereof 1/360.- 
109,000,000 ‘or such corrected fraction as 
may be in effect, as. heretofore provided) 
of the national wealth for each dollar rep- 
resented by such exchanged currency. Such 
notes shal] be legal tender for all debts, 
public and privaie. 

‘b) Such notes shall be redeemable, as 
above provided, in any of the commodities 
used by the Bureau of Labor Siatistics of 
the Department oi Labor, in computing 
the Index numbers of values, at the 
market where such commodities are pur- 
chasable and deliverable, less the costs 


;}and expenses of such purchase and dee 
| livery. 


Sec, 4, The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to take steps 
for reducing the deficit in the Treasury 
and redeeming Government bonds and 
other obligations, and increasing the vol- 
ume of circulating medium, with a view 
te restoring the commodity price indexes 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to a 
leyel corresponding- substantially to the 
figures for the year 1926, and thereafter 
by a policy of increasing or diminishing 
of circulating medium to usé 


{all his power to maintain such level. 
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Bay State Orders 


Inquiry on Auto 


Insurance Claims Tran 


Fraudulent Legal and Medi- 


cal Practices Recounted in 


Petition to Supreme Judi-| 


cial Court 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5. 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts has appointed William H. Hitch- 
cock, chairman of the State Board of Bar 


Examiners, as special commissioner to | 
testimony and report on alleged | 


take 


fraudulent practices of certain lawyers, | 


doctors, “ambulance chasers” or runners, 
and claimants, stated to have swindled 


insurance companies out of millions of | 
dollars in the last four years under the} 


compulsory automobile insurance law. 
The court actéd on a petition filed by 


Frederick W. Mansfielf, president of the | 
Massachusetts Bar Association; the State | 


Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Morgan T. 
Ryan; Lloyd Blanchard, secretary of the 
Governor’s Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety; Deputy Commissioner of 


Insurance Edgar P. Dougherty; Dr. Frank | 


Vaughan, representative of the Board of 
Registration in Medicine; Elwyn G. Pres- 


ton, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, | 


and Henry Stoddard, of the Boston Auto- 
mobile Club. 


Violations Disclosed 


In the petition it is alleged that inves- | 


tigation has disclosed: A group of lawyers 
in Boston and throughout the State, as- 
sisted by a number 0 
or runners, and claimants themselves in 
many instances, have obtained large sums 
of money by exaggeration of injuries and 
claims for injuries never suffered; co- 
operative collusion schemes and division 
of spoils between lawyers and others in 
connection with fraudulent or exagger- 


ated claims; claims for nonexisting per- | 


sonal injuries to cover uninsured prop- 
erty damage; concealment from claim- 
ants by attorneys of amounts received by 
them in settlement; solicitation by law- 
yers directly or through runners or 
agents; lawyers appearing for both par- 
ties in claims arising from the same acci- 
dent; cases of settlement by attorneys 
without knowledge of the claimants; un- 
authorized claims and suits brought by 
attorneys without knowledge or consent 
of claimants. 


Hearings to Be Private 
Commissioner Hitchcock will at once lay 


out a program for hearings at which all} 


—— mentioned in — cases will 
e questioned. Except where persons ob- 
ject to or dispute the right of the Com- 
missioner to examine them, the hearings 
will be in a private by court order. In 
the other cases, the hearinges will be held 
in public in the Boston Court House. 

The action to be taken upon the re- 
port of the Commissioner will differ with 
the cases. Where a crime is established, 
the case will be laid at once before a 
grand jury. This includes cases of doc- 
tors, runners and claimants, 
lawyers. Where the situation does not 
amount to a crime, but constitutes a vio- 
lation of ethics, the cases of lawyers will 
go to the Bar Association and the cases 
of physicians will go to the Board of 
Registration in Medicine. 


Several Arrest Made 
The action taken is the culmination of a 
movement which was begun July 9 by the 
insurance companies doing business in the 
State, the State government and civic 
organizations. Police Inspector Francis 


Haggerty of the Boston Police Department, | 


detailed as chief of the investigating staff 
of the general committee formed. last 
Summer, has already made several ar- 
rests. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5. 


An insufficient number of signatures 
was obtained for the proposed initiative 
petition for a statewide flat rate for com-~- 

ulsory automobile insurance to present it 
o the 1932 legislature. Twenty thousand 
signatures were recorded. More than 23,000 


names were filed, but 19,000 were from Suf- | 


folk, Middlesex and Essex counties which 
could present only 15,000. Of the 5,000 
sequred from the remainder of the State, 
on 


y 4,146 were obtained. 
Filing of Fidelity 
Cost Rules Sought 








New York Asks Conference for 
Acquisition Data 


New York, N., Y., Dec. 5. 


The State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, George S. Van Schaick, announced 
today that he has requested James A. 
Beha, ‘ 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for Fidelity and Surety Business, to make 
a filing of rules and regulations similar 
to the recent filing of acquisition costs 
for casualty insurance. The acquisition 
cost ruies for casualty insurance were 
filed under the rating provisions of the 
New York insurance law. 

Mr. Van Schaick pointed out that the 
fidelity and surety filing would involve a 
list of the members of the conference 
and a memoradum relating to the func- 
tions of the conference as an organiza- 
tion engaged in assisting the formulation 
of the insurance rates of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, of which Mr. BeMa is manager. 


It was also disclosed that a letter has, 
been sent to R. H. Towner, manager of} 


the Towner Rating Bureau, requesting in- 


formation of the relationship and effect of 


the rules and regulations of the conference 
for fidelity and surety business in 


reau. 


J. J. Magrath, chief of the Rating Bu- 
reau of the Insurance Department, stated 
orally that inasmuch as the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau has a system of rating, it wee 
oO 
find what consideration is given to acquisi- 
tion and field supervision costs of the 
fidelity and surety *sivess in computing 


the 


the sup2rintendent 


intention of 


these rates. 


physicians, chasers | 


as well as! 


chairman of the Conference on | 


the 
formulation of rates by the Towner bu- 
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Control of Utility Companies — 
In the Middle West Outlined 





script of Testimony Concerns Various 


Units Included in the Insull Group 





| 
| JTNVESTIGATION of financial activities of the Middle West Utilities Company 

was begun Dec. 1 by the Federal Trade Commission in connection with its general 
utilities inquiry. (A summary of testimony was printed in the issue of Dec. 2.) 
a from transcript of testimony by W. B. Horne, Commision Examiner, 
ollow: 


tire = at — penne 
By Mr. Healy: | heat; New Hampshi ‘ 

ws Q. We have here a chart which is labeled! water. os ee eae 
Insull_ Group, corporate chart of Middle| Ohio. with electric, gas and water; Okla- 

West Utilities Company, subgroup, showing | home, electric, gas, water, ice and transporta- 

per cent of voting control as of Dec. 31,| tion; Pennsylvania, electric, gas, heat, trans- 


' 
| 
| 


} 1930." That will be marked Exhibit 4978. | portation, ice and water; South Dakota, elec- 
Approximately how many companies are| tric; Texas, electric, gas, water, ice and trans- 
named in this exhibit? portation; Tennessee, with electric and ice. 

A. There are 247, in addition to the Middle| Virginia, with electric and ice; Vermont, 

; West Utilities Company itself. electric; West Virginia, electric; Wisconsin, 
| Q.™Are some of the companies inactive?| with electric; gas, water, heat and trans- 
A. There are 27 of the 247 that are marked | portation. 


inactive. 

Q. The chart in its title says “Middle West 
| Utilities Company subgroup, showing the per- 
| centage of voting control as of Dec. 31, 1930.” 
A. Yes sir. 

Q. Does that mean the per cent of voting 
control held by the Middle West as of that 
date? A. Held by the Middle West, or some 
of its subsidiary companies. 

Q. From what source was the information 
obtained on which this chart is based? 

A. Certain information was secured from 

ublic sources and submitted to Martin J. 
nsull for verification ana the addition of 
| additional information, if necessary, to make 
it compiete. The chart then is based on in- | 


headed “Insull Group, Middle West Utilities 
Company Group,” showing the kind of serv- 
ice, localities of operation and population? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This gives the 
}groups within 
it not, or the principal companies? 
sir; as they headed them up in Poor's. 

Q. How many communities as shown 
this chart are served by companies 
| Middle West group? A. 4,741. 
Q. How many companies—how 
munities served with electricity? 

Q. How many with gas? A. 

Q. With water? A. 88 


names of the principal 
the Middle West group, does 
A. Yes, 


by 
in the 


many com- 
A. 4,550. 
296. 


formation furnished—the corrected informa- | Q. Ice? A. 261 
tion as returned by Martin J. Insull. | Q. Heat? A. 18. 
Q. What is this chart that is headed “Insull Q. And the total population served? A. To- | 
Group” designed to show? tal population served is 6,203,846. That last 
A. To show the ownership of the Insull in- | column is transportation 
| terests in the Corporation Securities Company Q. The communities served with transpor- 


of Chicago, and in the Insull Utilities Invest- tation are how many? A. 88 
ment, Inc F 


Harry H. Carter was recalled as a witness 
oe + + and testified further as follows: 
Q. The Insull interests own 69.3 per cent of By Mr. Healy: 


orporation Securities Company of Chicago? 
A. Yes, sir, and the Insull interests own 
en cent of the Insull Utilities Invest- | terstate transmission of electric 
. Inc. | the s' Ss gr 9 
teats Now, yee ig rep Securities Company of | Tae & Get seen ee 
icago in turn has an interest in the Middle | panies that are not included in the Middle 
| West Securities Company, has it not? ; | West group operate for the most part in and 
| .A. Yes, sir. The Corporation Securities | around the City of Chicago; is that correct? 
Company and the Insull Utilities Investment, | A. That is correct. 
Ine., combined hold 28.1 per cent in Midwest Q. In what parts of the United States are 
Utilities Company, and they own 17 per cent operations of the Middle West group carried 
in the Commonwealth Edison Company. They | on? A. In practically all States east of the 
own 28.8 per cent in Peoples’ Gas Light & | Rocky Mountains, with the exception of five. 
| Coke Company, another top of a group in the Q. How does the Middle West Utilities 
Insull interests group, and they own 1j.4 per 
cent in Public Service Company of Northern 
| Illinois, still another subgroup in there. These 
four companies—Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, Commonwealth Edison Company, Peo- 
ples’ Gas Light & Coke Company, and Public 
| Service Company of Northern I)linois—com- 
| bined own the total of the Midland United 
Company, which is now top company in what 
was the Midland Utilities Group, and in addi- 
tion to its noldings, the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company holds slightly above 14 per 
cent in the Midland United Company. 
Q. That is not an Insull group company? 
A. That is not an Insull company. 
; Q. There is a block here that is entitled 
‘Second Utilities Syndicate, Inc.” What does 
the chart indicate about that company? | 
A. The chart is incorrect here. There has 
been a slight change made in it. The Cor- 
poration Securities Company of Chicago owns 
25 per cent of Second Utilities Syndicate, Inc.. 
and Utilities Investment. Inc., owns 75 per 
cent of Second Utilities Syndicate. Inc. 


| 
hes + + + 

energy by 
A. Fee. 
Q. I take it that certain of the Insull com- 





| 


in so far as operations are concerned? A. It 
is the largest operating group in the system. 

Q. The operations of how many companies 
are included in this report? A. 71 com- 
panies of the Middle West group and 28 
companies of the Insull group reported their 
operations to the Commission 

Q. Were operations of other companies in- 
cluded in the reports received? A. Yes, The 
Penn Central Light & Power Company re- 
ported the operations of nine additional com- 
panies and the Glen Rock Light & Power 
Company reported the operations of three 
companies additional. 

Q. What was the total energy generated 
and procured by this group during 1929? 
| A. This group of companies generated 3,- 
218,080,039 kilowatt-hours and procured 1,136,- 
099.931 kilowatt-hours, making a total avail- 
able for distribution of 4,354.179,970 kilowatt- 
hours. Of this quantity available for distri- 
bution, 442.812.307 kilowatt-hours were pro- 
cured from atliliated companies, leaving a net 


| 


~+ + total for distribution of 3,911,367,663 kilowatt- 
Q. That does not appear by the chart? A hours 
The chart is faulty in that respect. There - 2; - 


was a slight change made after I saw it last. 

Q. Will you see that that is corrected? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on with 
chart 

A. On the other side, opposite that, is the 
Public Service Trust, which is another com- 
pany owned 25 per cent by Corporation Se- 
curities Company of Chicago, and 75 per cent 
by Insull Utilities Investment, Inc. These 
two companies own a small percentage of 
stock in the Middle West Utilities Company, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Peoples’ Gas 
Light & Coke Company, and Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. It is very 
small, 1.1 per cent in the Middle West Util- 
ities Company, I think, being the largest of 
those nercentages 


Q. How does this net total compare with 
the total energy generated by all companies 
in the United States? 

A. The net total of 3,911,367,663 kilowatt- 
hours available for distribution by this group 
is 4.09 per cent of the 95,582,144.161 kilowatt- 
hours generated for public use in the United 
States during 1929 

Q. How many State boundaries were crossed 
by transmission lines of this group of com- 
panies? 

A. Thirty-two State boundaries and two in- 
ternational boundaries 

A. During 1929 how much energy was trans- 
mitted interstate over these lines? 

A. There was a gross total of 629,290,230 
kilowatt-hours but 189,580,083 was duplicate 


your explanation of this 


. Ther anothe: movement. With this amount deducted it 
which is “entitled “Tnsull monn Sennen | SOAS @: RES tobe) Of SARTO AROWSS- NOUS, 
7 does the chart indicate as to that? oaiens of i scar beet on ae 
aren Hest) & Company is a 100 per cent | * A. Over the Kentucky-Virginia Michigan- 
veut Oamumas” the Insull Utilities In- Wisconsin, Oklahoma-Texas and  Florida- 

Q. Now, Insull, Son & Company own what Georgia boundaries. 


Q. How did the net total interstate move- 


percentage of what 
ment compare with the total quantity avail- 


on the chart. 


other companies shown 


A. 100 per cent of Insull, Son 


& Company, Inc., C S able for distribution for the group? boundaries in 1929 and 1930? 

of Insuil, Son & Gompany thd a" leaden A. It was 14.28 per cent of the total avail- A. There were 127 transmission lines that 
company. It also owns 25 per cent of Na-| ®0!¢ for distribution by the group crossed State boundaries in 1929 and 134 
tional Gas Company of America ® Q. How did it compare with the total quan- jn 1930 
| Q. What is that National Gas Company tity generated in the United States in 1929? Q. What were the capacities of these lines? 
|of America? A. The National Gas Company |,,4;_2%, Wa8 -46 per cent of all energy gen-| A. They varied in capacity from 110 volts 
of America is a gas company operating > — ae ves States i» shot year. : to 132.000 volts. ; | 

ipe line brir ; f at was the increase of the net tota ; ; i‘ 

pine v4 Guineas a meaeened’ ty aaa interstate movement in 1930 over that of Publication of conarate from tran- 
| with other companies. There is one other | 1929? .,4- 21.62 per cent | seript of testimony will be continued 
company that owns 25 per cent, and about Q. How much energy was transmitted in- in the issue of Dec. 8. 

six other companies that own from 6 per, ——— = =. 
— = to 12-or 14 per cent e r on, 0 

: es any other company own any in- P f Wi l l 

terest in the National en Comnens of Amer- rices or lo esa e Oommo iltes 

ica? A. Not so far as I have been able to} . 

find out. The information as to the National | e ° 

Gas Company of America is published in- Decline to Lowest Point for the Year 

2 © 2 7 Z 


formation in one of the trade journals, which 
is reasonably correct | 
+ + + 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Horne, the States 
in which the Middle West and its subsid- 
iaries operated in 1930? A. Acording to Poor's 
Manual, of public utilities, they operated in 
30 States. In one other State we found they 
had ice, Alabama. But the States given in| 
the Public Utilities of Poor are Arkansas, 
with electric, gas and ice; Delaware, with 
electric; Florida, with electric and ice; Geor- 
gia, with electric, water and ice; Illinois, 
with electric, gas, water, ice, heat and trans- 
portation. That is, railway and bus. Indiana, 
with electric, gas and water; Kansas, with 
electric, gas, ice and water; Kentucky, with 
electric, water, gas, transportation and ice. 
Louisiana, with electric and ice; Maryland, 
electric; Maine, with electric, water, gas and 
transportation; Michigan, with electric, water 
and gas; Missouri, with electric, gas and ice; 
Mississippi, with gas and ice; New York, with 
electric; New Jersey, with electric, gas and 
water; North Carolina, with Plectric, gas and 
transportation; Nebraska, with electric, gas 
and water; North Dakota, with electric and 


tistics available to 
Commerce through the Survey of Current 
Business, indicate that bank debits out- 


sued by 
Dec. 6, which follows in full text: 


member 


Q. Have you prepared an additional chart. | 


Q. Have you prepared a report on the in-| 


| group compare with the entire Insull system | 


Business conditions for the week ended 
Nov. 28, 1931, as measured by weekly sta- 
the Department of 


side New York City were slightly under 
the week previous, after corrections are 
made for the number of business days in 
the two weeks, according to the weekly | 
review of domestic business conditions is- 
the Department of Commerce 


Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
banks showed a fractional de- 
cline from the previous period, and were 


Question on Tax 
Of Fire Insurance 


| 


| 
| 


| 

| 

| aie aa 

| The United States Circuit Court of Ap-| 
jpeals for the Third Circuit has certified | 
| to the Supreme Court of the United States | 


Supreme Court Asked to De- 
cide Basis for Determin-| 
ing Property Loss or Gain 
Of Stock Companies 


| two questions in companion cases relating | 
|to the basis to be used in determining | 
}gain or loss on property sold by a stock | 


\fire insurance company for income tax 
| purposes under the Revenue Act of 1928. 


In the case of The Insurance Company 
jof the State of Pennsylvania v, Mac- 
Laughlin, Collector, etc., No, 547, the cer- 
tified question is: “If the basis to be used 
by an insurance company (‘other than a 
| life or mutual insurance company) in com- 
puting “gain during the taxable year from 
the sale or other disposition of property,” 
acquired before and disposed of after 
Jan. 1, 1928, the effective date of the 
Reyenue Act of 1928, be the fair market 
| value of such property as of March 1, 
1913, or other basis provided by Section 
113 of the Act, is the quoted provision 
(Section 204 (b) (1) clause (B) unconsti- 
tutional because it taxes capital?” 


The certified question in the other case, 
McLaughlin, Collector, etc., v. Alliance 
Co. of Philadelphia, No. 548, is: “Under the 
Revenue Act of 1928, is the basis to be used 
by an insurance company (other than a 
life or mutual company) in computing 
|“gain during the taxable year from the 
sale or other disposition of property,” 
acquired before and disposed of after Jan. 
| 1, 1928, its fair market value as of Jan. 1, 
1928, the effective date of the Act?” 


The United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennslyvania decided 
these cases March 10, 1931, holding in the 


Alliance case that the basis for determin- | 


ing gain or loss under section 204 of the 
1928 Act on securities acquired by the 
company prior to Jan, 1, 1928, and dis- 
posed of after that date, was the value 
of the securities on Jan. 1, 1928. In the 
other case it was held that the clauses of 
the 1928 Act in question are constitutional 
and that the affidavit of defense of the 
defendant was sufficient. 





‘Michigan Authorities Plan 
Ways to Stop Auto Thefts 


LANSING, Micu., Dec. 5. 


An alleged conspiracy through which a 
large number of stolen automobiles have 
|been disposed of in central Michigan was 
the subject of a conference just held be- 
tween Herman McConnell, head of the 
title division of the Department of State, 
George Black, chief investigator of the De- 
partment, and representatives of the De- 
troit police department. 

A group is said to have paid $100 each 
for stolen cars delivered to a farm near 
Coleman where the engine numbers were 
| removed and the cars then sold. An auto- 
' mobile dealer is now under a $10,000 bond 


| 
| 


after being arrested by Federal authorities 
for conspiracy, according to Mr. McCon-| 


nell. Sixty-seven cars are reported to have 
| been recovered in recent weeks. 
' 


The conference was intended to work 


out some plan whereby the State can re- 
ceive quicker information regarding stolen 
automobiles, so that the “ring” 
completely broken up. 


han Mid- 


terstate by Insull companies other 
kilowatt- 


dle West during 1929? A. 635,346,30 
hours 

Q. What was the net total interstate move- 
ment of all Insull interests for this period? 
A. 1,075,056,455 kilowatt-hours. 


Q. How many transmission lines of the 
Middle West Utilities Company crossed State 


Business Conditions Analyzed in Domestic Business Re- 
view by Department of Commerce 


week, due in part to the lesser number 
of business days. 

Wholesale prices, as indicated by the 
composite index of 120 leading commodi- 


ties, decreased 1.2 per cent in comparison | 


with the previous week, dropping to a new 
low for the year. Prices of agricultural 
products decreased by 2.8 per cent from 


Prices of both agricultural and nonagri- 


cultural products touched new lows for 
the depression. The price of cotton mid- 


dling was the same as for fhe preceding 
week, while the price of electrolytic cop- 


can be 


the preceding week, and prices of nonagri- | 
cultural products declined 0.3 per cent. | 


Gains in Industrial Employment 


Regulation Asked 


Are Maintained During Month | Jy Massachusetts 








E 


Service, Department of Labor. 
the issue of Dec. 2. 
quent issues.) 


Mississippi | 
Mississippi: Industrial activity and em- | 
ployment remained below normal throughout | 


October and a surplus of labor prevailed. 
Building in the various cities was not partic- | 
ularly brisk, causing a surplus of these) 


craftsmen. Federal improvements, such as} 
levee work on the Mississippi River, absorbed | 
large numbers of laborers. 

here was a decided surplus of male and 
| female clerical help, with very little de- 
mand in any locality. Sea-food canneries, | 
the major industry along the Gulf coast, 
worked on full-time schedules, with no ap- 
parent unemployment in this industry. The 
farm-labor situation was reported as satis- 
factory, with no shortage of this class of 
| help. 

Seasonal activities occasioned by the har- 
vesting of cotton, ginning, and operations 
of the cottonseed-oil mills caused some in-) 
crease in the volume of employment. Manu- 
facturing establishments continued operations 
on a curtailed. basis. 

Several sawmills resumed operations, but 
cotton-textile mills, railroad shops, and practi- 
cally all lumber mills worked on part-time 
schedules, affecting a large number of 
workers. Municipal improvements in the 
larger cities employed some of the resident 
labor. Highway construction and mainte- 
nance work continued to employ many men 


Missouri 
Missouri: While a slight increase in induse 


| trial employment 


for farm workers. A *back-to-the-country 
| movement was noticeable during the month 
}among workers who have been unsuccessful 
in finding employment in the industrial cen- 
| ters, and this tended to relieve the unemploy- 


j} ies of the State. 

Harvesting of the corn ap 
in November and will affor 
|many thousands of workers. 
} struction provided work for approximately 
| 6,500 men Although practically all manu- 
| facturing establishments were in operation. 
part time and curtailed forces obtained 
a number of plants, notably the railroad shops 
and the automobile-assembling factories. The 
surplus of labor was particularly noticeable 
| among building-trades men, clerical help, 
and unskilled workers. 


Montana 

Montana: There was no apparent improve- 
ment in the employment situation and a 
surplus of labor obtained in every section of 
| the State at the end of October. The digging 
of potatoes, the harvesting and threshing of 
grain and beans, the plowing of soil and 
seeding of grains, the harvesting of the sugar 
beets, and the operation of the beet-sugar 
factories provided employment for a large 
number of men. 
Highway construction 
continued to employ many 
eperation of the seed houses 
ment to a large number of 
installation of gas pipe mains 
services of many workers. Metal mining and 
smelting activities were below normal. Rail- 
road employment remained dul! Logging 
and sawmill activities 
normal 

There was a further increase in coal min- 
jing and additional miners returned to work. 


will start early 
employment to 
Highway con- 


sections 
The 


various 
laborers 


in 


women The 


Curtailed schedules prevailed in a number! of colder weather, was reported to the 
Department | president's 
stores and mereantile establishments worked | 
time but with reduced forces engaged. | 


of the manufacturing plants. 


full 
| Federal and munici 
| Vided employment 


| skilled workers. 
Nebraska 


1 building projects pro- 
or many skilled and un- 


Nebraska: There was a marked decrease in| 
;}unemployment throughout the State during | 
in| 


October The upward trend of activity 
building and repair work in many cities and 
towns provided employment for many men. 
| Highway construction continued to offer em- 
| ployment to hundreds of workers. Sixty-six 
miles of natural-gas pipe line was under 
construction in the eastern part of the State 
Due to increased production in the flour 
mills, these forces were increased 
Employment in the butter industry im- 
proved while employment in egg and poultry 
markets was curyailed. Opening of the beet- 
sugar factories rly in the month created 
employment for about 3,500 workers. The 
gathering of the potato and apple crops and 
the husking of corn increased the demand 
for farm help. 


Nevada 

Nevada: Highway employment, which had 
reached the highest point in the State's his- 
tory during September, showed a gradual re- 
duction in October as many projects were 
completed; however, one new contract for the 
grading and graveling of 32 miles of highway 
to cost $150,000 was awarded during the 
month, while three more contracts are to be 
awarded in November. 

An improvement in agricultural employ- 
ment due to the harvesting of the potato 
crop was noted. Metal mining continued on 
@ greatly curtailed basis Railroad employ- 
|ment showed a further reduction in the re- 
pair shops and maintenance-of-way depart- 
ments; however, there was a slight increase 
in train and engine crews due to the sea- 
sonal shipping of fruit 

The volume of building in some cities, 
creased somewhat, but was not sufficient 
absorb the building craftsmen 
Hoover Dam continued to be the principal 
source of employment in the State, with ap- 
proximately 2,700 men employed on the proj- 
ect. A general surplus of labor was reported 
in all sections, 


in- 
to 


| 


y : 
New Hampshire 

New Hampshire: Very little change was re- 
|; ported in the employment situation during 
the past 30 days and a general surplus of 
labor was apparent. There was a slight de- 
crease in the production of shoes. Satis- 
factory schedules were maintained in the 
textile and granite industries. Machine and 
woodworking establishments operated with re- 
duced forces. Plants manufacturing asbestos 
products operated far below normal 


} 


S ’ or jmuch lower than a year ago. Interest; per dropped to a new low for the year., The completion of several highway projects 

Statement of Condition rates on call money ‘increased over the The composite iron and steel price de- Guring - monwh fereaned ne, Sumber of 

= : preceding week, and were materially | creased fractionally to a new low. See a eee OL weaee” Mee. eek ee Oe 

Of Insurer in New . ork apove the same week last year, but con-! For the week caded Noy. 21, increases rr adiant enaeniatis at ek i 

|siderably under the rates qugted for the | occurred over the previous week in eleC- | available for repairs to highways, such as 

| New York, N. Y., Dec. 5./same week in 1929. Time money rates tric current production, hog receipts, and | ditching, painting of rails, eutting brush, and 

An examination into the condition and declined from the previous period but|lumber production, while declines were |the widening of curves. There was sufficient 
affairs of the United States Branch of Were above those of last year. Average | recorded in bituminous coal production, | farm help in all sections to meet demands 

London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., of Prices of representative stocks dropped (cattle receipts, cotton receipts, freight-car New Jersey 


low for 
under 


during the week to a new 
and were 48 per cent 
corresponding week last year. 


London, England, as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
shows the company to be in possession of 
total admitted assets of $15,825,809 and 
total liabilities, except capital, of $11,151,- 
694, according to a report filed by the 
State Superintendent of Insurance, George 
S. Van sSchaick. With capital of $800,000 
and surplus over all liabilities of $3,874,115, 
the surplus to policyholders was shown to 
be $4,674,115. In the underwriting and in- 


depression 
the 


ing a new low for the depression. 


decreased from 


Company, 














the 


The 
average prices of 40 leading bonds con- 
tinued the general decline which has been 
under way since the close of July, reach- 
Busi- 
ness failures, as reported by R. G. Dun & 
the preceding | dex rose 0.2 points. 


got production, and wheat receipts. 
ber production and freight-car 
touched new lows for the depression. 
the same peried 
| Composite 
tivity declined 1.4 points 
| while the Business Week 


to a new 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


loadings, petroleum production, steel in- 
Lum- 
loadings 
For 
the New York Times 
ndex of general business ac- 
low, 
Composite In- 


New Jersey: Activity and employment in 
many of the major industries remained be- 
j}low normal! during October. Part-time sched- 
ules obtained in the metal-working plants 
foundries, machine shops, the iron and steel 
mills, and other miscellaneous establishments 
affecting a large number of workers Em- 
| ployment in the hardware, cutlery and 
| Jewelry factories remained below normal 

A seasonal improvement in employment was 
registered in certain plants manufacturing 
novelties and toys. An increased demand for 


— vestment exhibit, since the last examina- | ' >» averas : 
x Sot ‘o” a . (Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) casual workers was noted in some localities 
Federal Trade Commission tion Dec. 31, 1927, it was shown the gain | Nov. Noy. Noy. Nov. Nov, Noy. Nov. Nov. NOV./| Employment in the automobile industry re- 
from underwriting was $376,693 and net! 2e 21 14 29 22 15 30 23 16 | mained at a low level. Certain chemical and 
C 1 ndar of Public Hearings gain from investments $1,335,992. The net! 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929| by-products plants operated on a 5!2-day- 
ale ¢ =" gain to surplus was placed at $174,793. General Business week basis eG 
TF aoe ee oe ’ Composite index—New York Timesi.. 63.2 *646 82.0 79.0 804 95.0 95.5 97.1; ‘The oil and refinery plants operated on the 
The Federal Trade Commission's onls I > Ri | ts i Sui Com posite index~ Business Weekt. 66.1 *659 804 80.9 786 102.1 101.4 101.3 $-day-weok basis, with reduced forces engaged 
‘ ings for e week 0: s ar’s ¥ s roduction ormal operations obtained in the shipbuild- 
ender oe Rese ng e nsurer s ights in uit Bituminous coal production wes taces 72.5 “17.2 0.3 91.2 99.7 104.4 114.6 1102 | ing hg and the canning one Ona ees 
0 a se : 3 cael . ‘ : Building contracts, tates (da. av.) . 3s . . ; +: ‘3 tailed operations co: ue , the 
, Beginning Dec 6, She Gemmiveing wi) a. Against Surgeon Construed Bitte enter ere 79.7 87.0 959 69.0 83.9 962 766 1028 1104 ae en oer pear ie Se 
yinus, cad ee one ee | Cotton receipts ...... -- 196.5 271.5 295.4 190.0 185.4 231.2 1688 184.2 236.5| turing men's clothing; however, certain plants 
nsu tHities A .s ee oe eh shbel 7 Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—An insurance Electric current? ...... - see 99.3 97.4 1004 103.4 102.8 103.1 108.1 107.7| manufacturing ladies’ dresses and cloaks in- 
gas u es. mong ip ; : ‘ _| Freight car loadings .... .... 682 720 732 81.3 865 87.2 99.1 102.5| creased their production schedules and forces 
are: Northwest Utilities Co., United Public) company defending a surgeon in a mal = p 
© o 5 ,| Hog receipts ........ 84.1 1014 95.5 678 889 900 906 998 948 State highway construction, bridges. mu- 
Service Co., United Public Utilities Co.. Mis- practice suit under the terms of a liability | 3 *65 | moe : 
sissippi Vailey Utilities Investment Co., and liey 3 / . Mer = Lumber production; ..... +--+ 39.7 396 549 *659 643 889 101.4 98.9 | nicipal improvements, public-utility work, and 
- pp Py me nl policy is entitled to deny lability when a) petroleum production 117.8 1183 1088 109.6 110.7 1266 1264 1258 other outdoor activities continued to furnish 
. a a o tAtalainele tin thie’ Cismaaniostnn'a jury finds that the surgeon guaranteed the| Steel ingot production 382 408 513 526 566 882 908 93.4| employment to a large number of men. There 
pearing room at 1800 Virginia Avenue N. W.., result of an operation, the United States! Wheat receipts ...........- 624 886 404 803 812 533 48.0 56.7) was a fair demand for agricultural help, with 
Washington. Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- a aan ni san) no shortage reported 
ion" , i i ; > 2 s r's a — 
a maereaae om the Gommiasion's investigation ous ee, Ca nee te a ta mnotiee All commodities (120) ........s0+6. 67.8 686 686 806 808 822 92.3 92.2 926 New York 
Dee. 7, in Memphis, Tenn Tr f h a a — ty . uayan Y 0.) Agricultural products (30) ...s.se.- 522 53.7 539 77.5 78.7 81.3 97.5 97.2 97.0! New York: The trend of manufacturing ac- 
Testimony will be taken in cases in which “he fact that the insurance company con- Nonagricultural products (90) ..... 70.0 702 70.2 803 803 81.3 91.2 91.1 91.6| tivity and employment showed a moderate 
the Commission has issued complaints, as tinued to assist in the defense after claim- | Copper, electrolytic FT 449 485 493 78.3 73.9 79.7 129.0 129.0 129.0| seasonal advance in several industries; how- 
follows: P ’ ing nonliability, so as not to prejudice the poqen mugeins, New York ..... rt "s are —a 1 412 39 “7 a ever, production schedules generally were still 
We ago: | Jury, was further held not to consti ron and steel composite ...........+ : 7 7 ) 0 2 2 | restricted and part-time employment prevailed 
7 er ernes Cospapp tion. of culenee: Dec, = ‘eel matitute Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 450 48.1 54.3 52.7 519 93.8 93.0 876)in the majority of plants. Considerable un- 
° ° me ¢ 2 . 2 ae Financial employment was still apparent in virtually all 
Re ona woe gyeranice of a successful operation | pank debits outside New York City 749 91.5 66.5 99.1 120.7 100.7 1298 162.5 144.0 sections of the State during October. Indus- 
Pe tadiess” tyisk examiner Bese FH | eee by the court to be a special con-| Bank loans and discounts ........., 107.3 1076 1074 1322 133.5 133.4 141.6 1429 1449| trial activity and employment in some of the 
tee ieee teclenie attested sage tract outside of the scope of the insurance | Bond prices ae 92.8 95.0 963 106.5 106.7 106.5 1049 103.3 103.3/ major industries continued very quiet 
heronoid, Inc., and others. of New York: | POlicy. Under the declaration filed in the| Business failures . 120.9 144.5 130.5 113.3 139.8 1216 91.2 1160 993{| The iron and steel mills and ‘automobile 
Dec. 7, Philadelphia: Dec. 9, East Orange, N.| Malpractice suit aganst the surgeon the Federal Reserve ratio 83.9 82.7 80.6 105.0 105.7 1048 926 91.9 89.7/ plants failed to show’ the increase in pro- 
J.: Dec. 11, Newark; alleged misrepresenta.| insurance company was called upon to Mterest rate duction 6n¢ employment that usually develope 
tion in sale of its device: Edward M Averill take char r ons i j- Call money .......cseeegeeeees 57.7 606 485 485 485 109.1 115.1 142.4) curing this period of the year. The level of 
: r . ge of the defense, the opinion! 7 oney 85.7 914 629 629 629 114.3 125.7 137.1 | factory loyment st d arked 
trial examiner: PGad B. Morehouse, Commis- | stated, but when it developed thé he MMO MONGY  «.-serrcee = ‘ : ‘ jsectory §=employmens shows ss Ee 
alan's attamer. Dooket 1865 a, lope at the) Money in circulation 113.2 *114.0 943 929 926 100.1 99.2 100.0 | change though some indications of improve- 
Sletal Sila Construction Gd. ef Mew York: issue was outside of the provisions of the | Net demand deposits 101.7 101.7 1149 115.7 1163 115.0 117.8 120.6!ment were noticeable in several miscellaneous 
Dec. 8. Pittsburgh: Dec. 10, Cleveland al. | Policy, the insurance company rightfully Stock prices ..... ‘a 5.5 92.7 101.7 1644 166.0 161.0 207.8 205.3 185.0| establishments. A few factories that have 
leged misrepresentation of its product: ‘wlias | disclaimed liability, meanwhile refraining Time deposits ..........++. 137.0 137.6 138.0 165.1 165.1 1666 149.1 1483 149.0) been inactive oo game time past pesumes 
C. Alvord, trial examiner; Alfred M. Craven,| from any act possibly prejudicial to the' ~ | Operations an recalled some of _ their 


Commission's attorney. Docket 1955. 
(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


*Revised. 


| insured’s liability under the special con-| ;Relative to weekly averag 


| tract. 1928-30 





er week shown. 
tRelative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


fuloughed workers. 
A large number of plants throughout the 
State staggered working hours in order to 


was noted during October, | of building expanded 


there was a seasonal decrease in the demand | 


in | 


Gains in Business 


gave employ- 


available., 


Firms Is Certified October Situation Little Changed From That 
Of September, Says Federal Service 


MPLOYMENT developments during October were slight, with September gains 

being sustained, according to the monthly review issued by the Employment 
(The Service's synopsis of the review appeared in 
Sections of the review by States have been printed in subse- 


The review proceeds in full text as follows: 
+> eee 


| eased forces, due to the shippin 
ment situation, particularly in the larger cit-| increas “— 4 PE 


engaged the| 


remained far below | 


On Utility Loans 


Only Limited Advances to 
Employes by Such Com- 
panies Approved by State 
Department 


vyment to the largest possible | 


provide employ) | 
number of workers, although temporary ra 
8 


ductions in operating schedules were 

effective. Unseasonably warm weather has | : oe 

given added impetus to the large program of| panies are organized to manufacture and 

State, county, and municipal construction | sell gas and electricity, “not to engage in 

work, which provided employment to several| the business of lending money,” he De- 
partment of Public Utilities has recom- 

;mended that the Legislature enact a law 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5. 
Declaring that gas and electric com- 





thousand skilled artisans and unskilled con- 


struction workers. 

Agricultural activities furnished temporary , C 
employment to large number of workers, but | to prohibit loans by such companies other 
fruit and vegetable harvesting was drawing| than advances to their own employes to 
to a close, causing the release of many un- a limited amount. 


skilled laborers. Seasonal gains in employ-| Loans by ope j a 
ment occurred in several branches of the teXx-| ing companies pire Mery sre Be noe 
tile industry, confectionery establishments. | tics the Denart pe ng utili- 
and plants manufacturing food and tobacco) “©*. e Devartment suggests, “can be 
products. used as a device to force the sale of 

Employment in the railroad yards, terminals, | stock” and otherwise operate adversely to 


shops and transportation lines a aie 
low normal Plans were advance rapidly z a 
for the relief of the unemployed in practically Loan Activities Discussed 


all the larger cities of the State, and emer-| “Since the acquisition of the control of 
gency improvement work and other miscel-| many of our gas and electric companies by 
laneous repairs, schedyles to cone, Saeeae so-called holding companies,” it was said 
ately, will provide temporary part-time eM~-|jn a statement issued by the Department 
ployment to thousands of unemployed men. | discussing the recommendation, “instances 


lew “5 have come to our attentio f ti 
New Mexico t n of operating 
Siw Slew he dane ION companies lending money to other operat- 

; xico: ne dema r i ‘ ; : 

and cotton pickers increased slightly during | 4 ee ee ge If such loans 
October, while many migratory workers found |@Te restricte to that amount of cash 
employment in the bean fields. Approxi- which the lending Operating company 
mately 1,000 people were engaged in gathering| would otherwise properly distribute in 
pinon nuts in the mouytainous sections of| dividends, the interests of the consumer 
the State. Highway construction decreased a8| would not be adversely affected. On the 


several projects were completed. The volume | . J 
in various sections, af- other hand, gas and electric companies 


foraing employment to quite a number of | 8T@ Organized to manufacture and sell 
workers. |gas and electricity and not to engage in 
The railroad shops continued on a curtailed}the business of lending money. 

basis, working only four days a week; however,/ “We believe that the lending of money 
the transportation department ered. in the way it has been done is beyond the 
».| corporate powers of the companies so 

The majority of the bituminous-coal mines op- ; . 
erated three days a week, with curtailed forces | lending and might properly be attacked 
engaged. The metal mines operated with re-|by a stockholder. Where a holding com- 
pany has acquired most of the stock of 


the public interest. 


farm help 


duced forces. Work on the water-conservancy 


project decreased, releasing severa] hundred | an operating company, it can be used as a 
nen. : | device to force the sale of stock not owned 
The review of conditions in other by the holding company to it, largely 
States will be printed in the issue of upon its own terms. By not declaring 
Dec. 8. dividends and lending its profits to other 


| utilities controlled by it, a powerful influ- 
ence is.brought to bear upon the holders 
/of small amounts of stock to sell their 


holdings 
Prohibitions Advocated 
“We believe that gas and electric com- 
panies should be prohibited from lending 
money, other than advances to their own 
employes to a limited amount, unless ap- 


Shown During Week 
In Some Localities | Pris Diosrtontt ce rama that 


}a change be made in the law relating to 
| the burying of electric wires which would 
provide that municipal governments may 
require that wires be placed underground 
after notice has been given to the persons 
interested. Appeal from the action of city 
or town officials in this respect would be 


Industrial Situation Gains in 
Various Cities, Report of 
President’s Organization 











| afforded to the Public Utilities Commis- 

Announces ae. cuineee 
a a a ean 2 men, women and children are dependent on 
Improvement in business and industry these persons for support, 137,387 of these un- 


in some localities, coincident with arrival | employed and their dependents will need pub- 
| le assistance. 

Organization on Unempiey~ | A marked increase in flour sales , the 
ment Relief by district agents of the De-| Minneapolis market and a satisfactory volume 
partment of Commerce. (Announcement | during the week ended Nov, 21 was reported 
of the weekly report was printed in the | 
issue of Dec. 3. Sections of the report) 


were printed in the issues of Dec. 3, 4 and 


by the local millers. There was an increase 
in production for the mills in the Northwest 
(operating on 24-hour schedules), which re- 
| ported 52 per cent of capacity as compared 


5.) he report concludes as follows: with 44 per cent the week previous. The 
is contract for the new $1,500, State office 

St. Louis building to be erected across from the capitol 

in St. Paul has been awarded. Immediate 

St. Louis: The local Dun trade report 18/ action for the clearance of the site and plans 


as follows: “Manufacturers in various lines | for the construction are being made in order 

are anxiously awaiting the placement of give the greatest possible amount of 

sufficient orders to start plant operations.|émployment, and at least 100 local men will 

Considerablesactivity has been noted in the| pe supplied with jobs in the site at an early 

oi! industr®& which will go far toward) gate. 

strengthening buying power in the immediate | 

Southwest. Likewise improved conditions in | Salt Lake City 

the grain market are helping to stabilize | 9° 

business in the rural sections and more} Salt Lake City: Cold weather produced tae 

- creased activity in the coal mines of Care 

peeenns the Seat ee. THe Hvestock } bon County, according to a report to the De- 

marke continues a s lowes y c ° s > 

mediate hopes of improvement. From lead partment of Labor. Mines are now working 

and zinc mines come reports of increased|®t 75 per cent of capacity with 3,000 men 

activities with appreciable price increases | fenptoree, oan ree S a noe 
: on , r, | las 10n e Reta erchants Associa- 

Sone report the largest turnover in fiv€/ tion reported increased department store sales 

: due to weather conditions. 

The community fund drive is being extended| The Denver & Rio Grande Western Rall- 
in an effort to reach a $3,000,000 quota, of | road announced that the Salt Lake shops will 
which $2,250,000 has already been pledged | reopen on Dec. 1, after a 60-day suspension, 
East St. Louis is opening a relief station to| The total men reemployed will be between 
distribute clothing, groceries, and the fruits | 250 and 300 with an estimated monthly pay 
and vegetables canned last Summer from sur-| roll of $50,000. The city awarded a contract 


plus crops The Citizens’ Employment Bu- | for a $50,000 water line and also created the 
reau*reports 2,368 applications to date this | office of city inspector of labor to enforce the 
month, 88 permanent, and 199 temporary] provisions in relief construction contracts re- 


placements The Associated Press dispatch 
from Joplin, Mo., reports that zinc shipments 
are the largest in four months, and lead 
shipments the largest in two months. | 
The Missouri State Highway Department ad- | 
vises that on Dec. 3 they are receiving bids Portland, Oreg.: There is a strong optimis- 
on $3,400,000 worth of road construction, which | tic feeling in the Portland area, resulting 
embraces 100 projects, and that particular| ftom prospective developments indicated by 
attention is being given to heavy grading,| ®® advanced resume of the Army engineers® 
rock work bridges and culverts, which can be | Teport on the Columbia Basin, to be submite 
worked on during most of the Winter ted at the forthcoming sessions of Congress. 
Revenue freight cars loaded on four roads | The Portland Community Chest drive attained 
last week numbered 65,716, a decrease of 5,-| \tS largest goal in history, a sum of $786,000, 
076 from the previous week, and a decrease of | The Union Pacific shops at Portland will re- 
15,011 from the same week of last year. | sume work on Dec. 1, employing 600 men. 
e | Local new construction totals $115,000. 
Des Moines The Weyerhouser Timber Company's new 
Iowa: Nothing of significance 


$3,000,000 pulp mill at Longview*is beginning 

commercial operations with full crews. n 
has developed relating to the employment | reports that gry Thanksgiving ste 
| Situation Authorities see no change. The | normal The fruit and vegetable movement 
mild weather which has marked the Fall continues to be active. Increasing activity 
months has ended. This will force suspen- | js reported in the fuel heating lines. Re- 
sion of outdoor work. A new hotel and mo- tailers and jobbers are holding to cautious 
tion picture theater combination project! tactics, but are prepared to take advantage 
valued at $2,000,000 was opened at Davenport. | of any improvement. Brokers of canned goods 
The President of the American Association report a better sentiment and a higher gross 


lating to the rotation of labor, minimum wage 
scale and the employment of registered men, 


Portland, Oreg 


Des Moines 


of Creamery — Butter Manufacturers says:| volume of sales, although buyers are not 
Pe the first agricultural commodity to) anticipating inventories very far ahead. There 
recover during the deflation of 1921 was! is a feeling in the trade that prices have 
ery butter, and how history is repeat- | reached their lowest level. The Secretary of 
eee ns This year’s record breaking pro-| State proposes a State wood camp to previde 
‘a Cae maee ts h & total of 1,600,000 pounds, | fuel for State institutions which at the same 
rill in ane y butter in storage is less now| time will provide work for some of the unem- 
y previous year ployed. A direct exchange of farm products 
Denver | for sevrices of workmen making needed im- 

ns a ); provements on farms near population cen- 
enver The Denver Community Chest ters has been proposed. This arrangement, 


raised its quota and citizens also subscribed 
#enerously to the unemployment fund, pledg- 
ing a total amount of $1,127,453 to the joint 
fund Federal employes in Denver contrib- 


uted approximately $30,000 to i 
with an avera $ the joint fund | 


it is believed. will move surplus farm products 
now awaiting an outlet. 


Seaitle 


Seattle: The City Council is now discussing 


son. The Gente eon of $20 per per- | @ $1,000,000 bond issue to relieve unemploy- 
nounced the opening ae renee Railway 4n-/ ment. It would be necessary to increase the 
re-employing 1ops on Dec. 1, | bond limit after submission to the voters, 


e 250 workmen and involving a pine 
$50,000 monthly pay roll The head of the | ime. — 
local office of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads announced that they have spent 


in the Rocky Mountain area $4,000,000 during | 


Airplane Factory is now employ- 
1,000 men, the largest number in 
222 months. 


the past year, and employed more than 2,000 | San Francisco 

persons. ‘The city will use 500 additional un-| San Francisco: The Bank of America, in 
employed mei On improvements as quickly as | its monthly review for October, reported local 
projects are mapped out Railways serving | business conditions improving. he report 
Denver announced a special round-trip fare increased volume of 


stated that there is an 
retail sales, a greater activity in the come 
ne aed | struction of Gwellings, a substantial increase 
. e he or} in port tonnage. and a gain in tage re- 
unemployment relief. A. A. McVittie, a large aie. State and city officials wun tees a 
enver restaurant Operator, served Thanks- | series of conferences to plan relief measures 
giving dinner to 5,000 jobless and moneyless | for State unemployment. The influx of un 
men absolutely free of charge. employed from other States is becoming 
“ serious problem in other cities. The Cali 
»lis fornia Department of Industrial Relations re- 

ported that for all industries in San Fran- 
ges in weather are | cisea County, pay rolls increased 4 per cent, 
Sales and offering | earnings increased 5 per cent, with a slight de- 


to the charity football game between the 
Universities of Nebraska and Colorado at Den- 
ver on Dec. 5. The game will 


Minneapc 
- 


Minneapolis: Recent c 
stimulating certain retail 
employment to many 


The approaching holi- | crease. in employes during the mont of 
day season also offers temporary jobs, and at | October, as eecarad with the aaa 
least 1,000 will be benefited by obtaining em- month. The California’ Metals Trades Asso- 


ployment in the downtown Minneapolis shop- } 
ping district. The Land O’ Lakes Creameries, conee —< pod ee la eee ee the 
a large cooperative, has also given temporary | eut means a slight increase in employment, 
employment to hundreds who are preparing Pattern makers accepted a 50 cents @ day 
poultry for the holiday trade cut in the bay area. Recent awards of pub- 

Governor Floyd Olson announced plans for lie contracts resulted in the employment of 
the formation of a Governor's Emergency Re- 150 skilled “mechanics and hares in San 
lief Organization, and called for a state-wide | srancisco County and an additional 250 will 
drive to help needy and unemployed persons be employed in the next two weeks. The 
this Winter. Frank T. Heffelfinger, Minne-| new wage rate in skilled mechanics and la- 
apolis grain man and financier, was appointed borers has opened up public contracts which 


chairman of the organization, and asked to e: ause of wage rate 
; . . have been hanging fire becau w 
form a large volunteer committee. Simul- | disagreements ase of 


taneously, Governor Olson released the re- 
port of the unemployment survey conducted 
at his request by the State Industrial Com- 
mission, and disclosed that this report indi- 
eates more than 134,000 will be out of work 
and 137,009 men, women and ehildren in 
Minnesota will need assistance 


Los Angeles 

Los Angeles: There is no outstanding change 
of any kind in the unemployment situation 
in Los Angeles, except that extremely cold 
weather has added to the suffering of those” 

Citing the tabulations of the Industrial whose recources are exhausted. Employers” 
Commission fram 909 cities, towns and vil-| societies and the State Legislature are 
lages, Governor Olson said that drastic efforts | making strenuous efforts to maintain employe 
; must be made to prevent suffering. The re-| ment. According to Dun’s review, indus 
port stated that 79,366 employable persons|employment in Los Angeles Coun 
were unemployed Sept. 15, 54.654 persons em-| slightly during the past few weeks. very 
ployed at the time of the reports were ex-| optimistic nate is evidenced for general im= 
| pected to be out of work this Winter, 213,231 provement in the near future. 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 








— i | 
Senator Couzens 


Seeks Inquiry on 
Railway Situation 


Requests Investigation to 
Determine What Federal | 
Aid Should Be Extended 


To Various Carriers | 








{Continued from Page 1.) | 
be extended to meet all the meeds of the | 
present emergency; therefore, be it - 

Resolved by the Senaie (the House of 
Representatives concurring) that there d 
hereby established a joint ra chair: | 
committee to be composed of the c pe 
man, the ranking majority member, : 
ranking minority member, and the — 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce of the Sen-| 
ate, and the chairman, the ranking ma- | 
jority member, the ranking minority mem- 
ber, ‘and the next ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Rep- 

ives. 7 
Prete committee is authorized and di- | 
rected to make a general investigation 
and study of all matters affecting | 
operations of common carriers by rail-| 
road subject to the Interstate Commerce | 
Act, with a particular view to determin- 
ing to what extent the Federal Govern- 

“ ment can aid during the present ron 
gency in preserving continuous and e . 
cient transportation service by railroad, 
in alleviating the financial difficulties in | 
which many such carriers are involved, | 
in relieving the distress of the unem- | 
ployed railroad workers, and in a | 
ing further unemployment among ~ | 
workers. The committee shall report 0 
the Congress from time to time during 
the first session of the Seventy-second | 
Congress the results of such investigation | 
and study, together with its recommen- 
dations for necessary remedial legislation. | 

For the purposes of this resolution, the | 
Committee, or any duly authorized sub- | 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such — | 
and places during the first session of | 
Seventy-second Congress, to employ | 
experts, and clerical, stenographic, an 
other assistants, to require by subpoena | 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit-| 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, and to take such testimony and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems | 
advisable. The cost of stenographic serv- | 
ices to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of the Committee, which 
shall not exceed $...., shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Sen- | 
ate and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
Committee. | 











Station WTMJ Protests 
Denial of High Power 


Station WTMJ, the Journal Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on Dec. 5 filed a petition 
with the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals asking that the court reverse the 
decision of the Federal Radio Commission 
which denied the Journal’s station per- 
mission to operate with maximum power 
of 50,000 watts. Elisha Hanson acted as 
attorney for the company. 

Station WTMJ, which now operates with 
a power of 1,000 watts at night and 2,500 
watts during the day on the 620 kilocycle 
frequency, was one of the applicants from } 
the fourth zone for maximum power of | 
50,000 watts in the recent high power case. 
The Commission did not grant the appli- | 
cation. 

The new appeal asks that the court 
reverse the Commission, and remove sta-| 
tions WENR, Chicago, and WLS, Chicago, 
from their 870 kilocycle frequency to some 
other channels. and assign the vacated | 
frequency to Station WTMY, authorizing | 
the Milwaukee station to broadcast with | 
power of 50,000 watts. ; | 

Station WCCO, Minneapolis, Minn., and | 
WHO-WOC, Des Moines, Iowa, were 
granted maximum power in the fourth 
zone in the high power decision. The 
appeal asks no revision of this decision. ; 








Federal Sinking Fund | 
To Create Work Urged 


(Continued from Page 1.] | 
the American industries which employ | 
them,” he explained. 

On his tariff views Senator Davis said: 

“I am not a hide-bound advocate of a| 
ruthless and blind high-tariff policy. But 
I am, and ever have been, a protectionist 
in tariff matters. Our Nation has never | 
been prosperous under low-tariff policies | 
or free-trade conditions. Our wage earn- | 
ers today need the protection of our tariff | 
safeguards to a far greater extent than | 
do our American industries, some of which | 
have established factories in foreign | 
lands, hoping that our tariff safeguards 
may be sufficiently reduced to permit | 
them to flood our home markets with | 
their goods, which are being produced by 
American-made high-production machin- 
ery, manned by cheaply paid workmen 
in foreign lands, where living conditions | 
are far below those which prevail in our | 
land.” 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Hearings scheduled: 

Dec. 7.—Broagcasting: 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York City. construction permit, 
570 ke.. 500 w., shares with WNYC. (Au- 
thority requested to move transmitter.) 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 


Inc., New York City, renewal license, 570 
ke., 500 w., shares with WNYC 

WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters. Inc., New 
York City, modification of license, 570 kc., | 
500 w., share with WMCA. Present assign- 
ment. 810 kce., 500 w., daytime 

WNYC, City of New York, Department of 
Plant and Structures, renewal license, 570 
ke., 500 w., shares with WMCA 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa. automatic frequency control, 


1,200 ke., 100 w., shares with WHBC on Sun- 
days. (Requests authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control.) 

WHBC, Edward P. Graham, Canton, Ohio, 
renewal license, 1.200 ke., 10 w., shares with 
WNBO. 

. Relay broadcasting: 

The Tribune Co., Elgin, Il... construction | 

mit, 6,140-6.425 or 112 kw., 8,900-9.610 ke. 

nds, unlimited time 

Dec. 8.—Broadcasting: 

KVI, Puget Sound Broadcasting Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., renewal license, 760 kc., 1 kw., 


limited time. Modification of license, 570 
ke. 500 w., 1 kw., unlimited time, local 
sunset. 


KGVO. Mosby's, Inc., Missoula, Mont., 
construction permit, 570 ke., 500 w.. unlim- 
ited time. Present assignment, 1,420 kc., 100 
w., 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. daily. 

American Radio Telephone Co., Seattle, 
Wash., renewal license, 570 ke., 500 w., un- 
Umited time. 

KMO, Inc., 


Tacoma, Wash., modification 
of license, 1,330 kc., 250 w., unlimited time. | 
Present assignment,. 860 kc., 500 w., limited | 
time. | 
KGKX, C. E. Twiss and F. H. McCann, | 
Sandpoint, Idaho, renewal license, 1,420 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time. 

Dec. 9.—Cases remanded for rehearing to 
be heard by the whole Commission: 


Jacob L. Pete, Ely, Minn., 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.) 


construction 





Five Cities to Build 
Municipal Airports 





Projects Listed During the 
Week Are for Groups of 


Southern Communities 


For the week ended Dec. 3, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of municipal 
airports: , 

Manchester, Ga.; Hot Springs, N. Mex.; 











| Proposals on Building and Finance 


To Promote Home Ownership Offered | 


President’s Conference Advised at Final Session That Sim- 


ple System of Land Registration Is Needed and Hears Con- 





Black Mountain, N. C.; Newberry, S. C.; | 


Paris, Tex. 


The municipalities which follow should | 


be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 


lished the airports or the projects have | 


been indefinitely postponed. ‘ 
Established: Anderson, Cummings, 
Marysville Orange Cove, Calif.; Arco, 
Idaho; Parsons, Kans.; Austin, Minn.; 
Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Troy, N. Y.; Lumber- 
ton, N. C.; Alliance, Bucyrus, Ohio; Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.; Aberdeen, Cle Elum, Wash.; 


|Green Bay, Wis. 7 
Indefinitely Postponed: Cloverdale, Rio | 


Vista, Calif.; Lamar, Colo.; Middletown, 
Conn.; Griffin, Ga.; Kokomo, Ind.; Cen- 
tral City, Ky.; Houlton, Me.; Benton Har- 
bor, Three Rivers, Mich.; Albert Lea, La- 
fayette, Minn.; Poplar Bluff, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.; Canandaigua, N. Y.; Fayette- 
ville, N. C.—Issued by the Depurtment of 
Commerce. 


Rulings on Petitions, 
Examiners’ Reports 


On Railroad Cases 





Decisions on Both Rate and 
Finance Pleas Are Made 
Public by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Dec. 5 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized | 
as follows: 

Power Shovel: No. 24090 and Related Cases. 
—Alston Coal Company v. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. Rates 
charged on power-shovel parts, In carloads, 
from Marion, Ohio, to Pittsburg, Kans., 


and Hume and Amoret, Mo., found ap- 
plicable. Applicable rates found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 


plaints dismissed. 


Plasterboard: I. & S. Docket No. 3446 and 
Related Cases. 


1. Combination rates charged on carloads 
of plasterboard and mixed carloads of plas- 
ter and plasterboard from certain origins 
in Iowa, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma. Texas and Virginia to destinations 
in southern territory found generally inap- 
plicable. Applicable rates determined. 


2. Combination rates charged on carloads 
of plasterboard and mixed carloads of plas- 
ter and plasterboard from origins indicated 
in paragraph 1 above to destinations in offi- 
cial classification territory and in Ken- 
tucky where rates are governed in part by 
the Official classification, found applicable 
with certain exceptions where overcharges 
are found. 

3. Schedules suspended in I. & S. Docket 
No. 3446 on traffic specified in paragraph 
1 above found to effect unjustified increases 
in rates. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled. 

4. Of two schedules suspended in I. & S. 
Docket No. 3419 on traffic specified in para- 
graph 2 above, one found to effect no 
change in rates and permitted to become 
effective; the other found to effect unjus- 
tified rate increases and ordered canceled. 

Flue Lining: No. 24330.—Graff-Kittanning 
Clay Products Company v. Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh Railway. Rates on flue lin- 
ing. in carloads, from Craigsville, Pa. to 
destinations in New England and trunk- 
line territories not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Creosote Oil: No. 17518 and Related Cases. 
—Republic Creosoting Company v. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad. Upon further con- 
sideration, finding in 128 I. C. C. 547, that 
rates on creosote oil, in tank-car loads, 
from Indianapolis, Ind., to Louisville, Ky., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., East St. 
Louis, Granite City, Madison, and Chicago, 
Ill., and destinations in the Chicago switch- 
ing district. were unreasonable, affirmed, 
but rates therein prescribed for the future, 
modified in the light of the findings in 
Republic Creosoting Co. v. Akron, C. & Y. 
Ry. Co., 169 I. C. C. 161. Findings in lat- 
ter report affirmed. 

Calcium: I. & S. Docket No. 3130 and Re- 
lated Cases. 

1. Proposed cancellation of carload com- 
modity rates on carbide of calcium from, 
to, and between points in the Southwest 
and Kansas-Missouri territory and the ap- 
plication in lieu thereof of the correspond- 
ing fifth-class rates found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new sched- 








ington on Dec. 5 in its final business 


struction Sug gestions 





|= President's Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership at Wash- 


session heard further reports and recom- 


mendations to improve housing conditions in this country, as offered by four 


committees. 
text: 


Official summaries of the 


. + —— ~ aa | 
The adoption of a simpie system of|in effect at the present time. A model | 
land registration, general revision of stat-| zoning ordinance for a large city and a 


|utes covering landlord and tenant rela- 
|tions, the adoption of State building 
| codes to cover fundamentals, and the con- 
/centration of building-code enforcement 


in one department were among the meas- 
|ures proposed to the Conference by the 
Correlating Committee on Legislation and 
| Administration, as stops to correct some 
of the evils of the housing problem. The 
|Committee’s chairman is Bernard J. New- 
|/man, Director of the Philadelphia Hous- 
jing Association. 

| The Committee reported, however, that 
the fact-finding committees of the Con- 
ference do not advocate law as the only 
effective method for meeting the housing 
problem. “Perhaps the most interesting 


and hopeful type of control frequently | 
recommended is that which, for lack of | 
|a better name, may be called extra-legal, | 
}such as a coordination and agreement | 


between utilities and municipalities on a 
work-plan and program; deed covenants 
as extra protection where zoning is 
adopted; and as a safeguard where zoning 
is not in force; in reclaiming blighted 
areas, instead of a program for govern- 
ment housing, the purchase of sites by 
business men and the erection of struc- 
tures as a business proposition; standard 
forms of contract; “grade-marking” and 
“trade-marking” as a safety measure to 
assure against substandard materials; 
credit bureaus as a means for curtailing 
bad debts now passed on to the ultimate 
owner. 

An analysis of legislative needs men- 
tioned by the other Conference commit- 
tees revealed, the Committee reported, not | 
@ great variety and volume of law, and 
frequent recommendation of comprehen- 
sive city planning; zoning; subdivision | 
control on the basis of neighborhood 
units; building and plumbing codes; a 
revision in the methods in assessment 
used as a basis of taxatfon. A demand 
for revision of some existing legislation 
based on sound engineering practice was 
also reported. 


Recommend System 


Of Land Registration 


Recognizing the importance of enabling | 
persons who invest perhaps their entire) 


| savings in a home to get a clear title at) 
!a@ minimum of expense and with as little} 


duplication of examinations as possible, 
the committee recommended the Torrens} 
system of land registration. “Under this 
system the owner is given a certificate of 
title, good against the world, any sub- 
sequent claimant showing a better being 
compensated by the State.” 

At the close of 1930, 30 States had laws 
authorizing city planning and 786 munici- 
palities had established official planning 
commissions, it was reported. Stating that 
purely advisory commissions will be dis- 
regarded for political reasons, the com- 
mittee urged giving legal standing to! 
planning boards. 

One thousand and sixteen municipali- 
ties were said to have zoning ordinances 





ules in accordance with the conclusions 
herein. Proceeding discontinued. 

2. Rates on carbide of calcium, in car- 
loads, from Keokuk, Iowa, to destinations in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahom@e, 
Texas, and Louisiana found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 

Rails: No. 23181.—Zelnicker Car Works v. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. Rate on 
old rails. in carloads. from Lowden, Ark., 
to East St. Louis, Ill., found unreasonable. 

ration awarded. 

RD. No. 8952.-New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company Bonds. Author- 
ity granted to pledge and repledge from 
time to time to and including Dec. 31, 1933, 
$4,500,000 of refunding-mortgage 4!2 per cent 
gold bonds, series C, heretofore authorized 
to be authenticated and delivered, as col- 
lateral security for short-term notes, Pre- 
vious report 175 I. C. C. 573. 


Examiner’s Report 
Stone: No. 24618.—John S. Lane & Son 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Rate on crushed stone, in carloads, 
from Westfield, Mass., to White Plains, N. 
Y., found not unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial. Complaint dismissed. 


Assignment of Broadcast Facilities 


According to Receiving Sets Is Shown 





[ss plurality of radio transmission quota units, in proportion with the larger 
number of receiving sets in the respective zones, are assigned to New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois and California, the Federal Radio Commission an- 


nounced Dec. 4. 
Dec. 5.) 
transmission facilities and receiving sets, 


(A summary of the announcement was printed in the issue of 
The Commission's tabulation showing the percentage relationship between 


by zones and States follows: 


Transmission quota units due, I; percentage zone total due each State, II; transmission 


quota units assigned, III; percentage zone total assigned each State, IV; number of radio | 


receiving sets, V; percentage of zone total in 
















each State, VI: 





reports of the committees follow in full 





model one for a small town are needd 
| at the present time, the committee re- 
| ported. “The common practice of copying 
|ordinances of larger cities may result in 
| inflicting ill-adapted and unnecessary leg- 
| islation on smaller places.” 

| Condemning obsolete provisions in many 
| building codes, the committee recom- 
}mended the adoption of State codes to 
|cover fundamentals. “Excessive require- 
|}ments are not merely matters of techni- 
cal interest to architects, and _ builders; 
they are always, where suffered, a con- 
oer handicap to economical construc- 
| tion.” 


the following: It is better to have a code 
written by the combined efforts of the 
;|most expert men in the industry than 
by a consultant alone; a building code 
should not be too strict. A single care- 
lessly drastic sentence may add thousands 
of dollars of unnecessary expense to many 
buildings for many years. A board of ap- 
peal is an essential part of the administra- 
tion of a building code. It gives a de- 


cision more promptly and at less cost than 
the courts. 


Municipal Authority 
And Efficiency Compared 


Taking up the matter of administration, 
the committee found that most muncipali- 
ties reveal legislative authority far in 


administration was shown to be costly and 
antisocial. As remedial measures, 
committee urged that high qualifications be 
set up for chief building inspectors; that 
the tenure of office be insured; and that 
adequate budgets to insure good men and 
enable them to maintain effective inspec- 
tion service be insisted upon. 

The committee condemned the lack of 
unifomity in application forms and the 
red-tape involved in obtaining permits. 
To secure better inspection the committee 
recommend that inspection service be di- 
vided, one section be assigned on new 
work and the other on occupied struc- 
tures and all that pertains to them. The 
latter service was said to be almost always 
neglected. 

The committee cited failures of the 
courts tO support enforcing officials and 
said, “there is no phase of administration 
that is more in need of revision than are 
the practices allowed in securing the en- 
forcement of penalties against pernicious 
violators.” 

Dealing with the promotion of recom- 
mended legislation, the committee said 
that legislation should/not be introduced 
unless other forms of control can not be 
set up. And when legislation is attempted, 
it urged the importance of well-selected 
supporting data, of timeliness, and of need 
of legal advice in bill drafting. 


Tells How Information 
Will Be Disseminated 


Expressing the opinion that never be- 
fore in any country has so much accurate 
information and expert conclusion con- 
cerning the problem of homes and their 
surroundings been assembled as has been 
presented to the conference, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Service outlined 
to the conference how this information can 
be disseminated to the organizations and 
American homes. Albert Shaw, editor of 
committee. 

In a long-range educational program, 
the committee felt that the schools and 
colleges must have first consideration. It 
therefore recommended that a commit- 
tee be appointed after the cgnference to 
go through the correlated material and 
determine what should be used in ele- 


leges, and present its findings in form 
suitable for use by curriculum committees; 
and that this committee present to the 
publishers of textbooks such recommenda- 
tions of the conference as can be embodied 
in textbooks. 

For immediate results, however, adult 
education is necessary, the committee said. 
It, therefore, suggested the compiling of 
material from the conference in the form 
of a source-book for the benefit of the 
cooperative extension secrives in agricul- 
ture and home economics; and that all 
the organizations of many typese that now 


disseminate housing information. 


National Handbook 
Giving Data Urged 


In order to make use of all the special 
means for reaching the public such as 
radio, motion pictures, exhibits, illustrated 
lectures, demonstrations, 
the committee further recommended that 
a national handbook be issued giving what 
may be described as the philosophy of 
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| Some general recommendations included | 


excess of administrative efficiency. Faulty | 


the} 


individuals who will use it to improve} 


“Review of Reviews,” is chairman of the) 


mentary schools, high schools, and col-| 


carry on adult education be mobilized to| 


and _ contests, | 





|the committee placed the waste in the 
| building industry at 53 per cent or ap- 
Regge 4 $2,000,000,000, 34 per cent of 
| which is chargeable to poor management, 
| which is in turn, a result of simplification, 
| inefficient methods and obsolete machin- 
ery. Practice falls far behind knowledge, 
the committee said, because house build- 
}ers and workmen are slow to adopt new 
| methods and because the owners are con- 
|servative Although for office buildings, 
| shops or factories, new methods and mate- 
{rials wil be adopted over night if shown 
|to be practicable, conservatism in the 
| building of the small home continues. 
| The solution from a technological stand- 
{point of the small house problem offered 
j|by the committee depends upon methods 
|of fabrication. Instead of the fabrication 
}in the field of individual 
|committee recommends that small houses 
|be built by large organizations which 
| will: (1) Develop designs by laboratory 
and service tests under the direction of 
competent technical staffs and (2) fabri- 
cate aggregates in well equipped shops 
under adequate supervision, ship them to 
the building site, assemble the house ready 
for occupancy, and guarantee it for a 
term of years. y ‘ 
The committee gives the following pic- 
ture of the operations: “Portions of the 
| house as large as can be transported and 
erected economically will be fabricated in 
the shop. For lack of a better term these 
will hereafter be referred to as ‘fabricated 
aggregates. The walls are formed of 
panels, say four feet wide and the height 
of the room. These panels are light and 
strong. They are easily and quickly joined 
to form a house of one, two, or three 
| stories in height, having rooms of the 
desired number, size, and arrangement. 
The floors and roof are also panels of 
about the same size as the wall panels. 
The stairs are completely assembled, 
ready for setting in place in the build- 
ing. The bathroom and kitchen may also 
be completely assembled—rooms consist- 
ing of floor, walls, and ceiling, ready to 
set in place. All pipes, ducts, and wires 
are built into each fabricated aggregate 
at the factory, connections being made 
after erection. Complete closets, dumb 
waiters, laundry chutes, etc., are placed 
in position as erection progresses, 


Fabricated Houses 


Given Consideration S 

The chimney is in sections and with 
complete fireplaces is erected like the 
other fabricated aggregates. If practi- 
cable, both the exterior and interior sur- 
faces of the walls will be finished ready 
or occupancy. If not, these surfaces will 
e finished after the house is erected, 
using special methods and equipment 
which will insure efficient and permanent 
surfaces.” 


esses, the committee took up in detail 
|the parts of the house from foundation 
to roof and the household equipment to 
show how they should be constructed by 
the new scientific methods proposed and 
how the materials at present used in con- 
struction will fit in with the plan. 

As to the use of lumber, the Committee 
said that, “at the present time a wood 
frame house built in accordance with the 
best practice is quite a satisfactory dwell- 
ing. Investigations made in Government 
and other laboratories and verified by 
experience have shown how this material 
can be used economically to build a house 
which is strong and rigid. Wood frame 
houses appear suitable for shop fabrica- 





cated aggregates can be designed so that 
they are not easily damaged in transit.” 
In addition to doors and windows shop- 
fabricated porch columns mantels, stairs, 
cupboards, chests of drawers and even 


tially assembled are now available, 
Committee said. 

The use of stone for the small house 
has been made more feasible, it was said 
by the Committee, by a method of con- 
struction in which, using common labor, 
the walls of a one-story house are built 
by erecting forms of rough lumber, plac- 
ing field stone in the forms with the flat 
side against the form, then adding mor- 
tar for each course. “After the forms are 
removed the joints are pointed. There 
is no cellar, the concrete floor being laid 
on the ground and-surfaced with a suit- 
able wearing surface. There is no attic 
and the roof is frame construction. 

Brick and tile, the Committee said, are 
now being produced at weights one-third 
that of solid units and they can be used 
to advantage for engineering structures. 
It has been suggested also, the Committee 
said, that precast units of brick or tile re- 
inforced with steel be used in small 


the 





jdows, and in slabs for walls, floors and 
roofs, 
for manufacturing reinforced brick panels 
for walls which are then assembled in the 
building. 

As to concrete, the Committee said 
\“there is no doubt that a small concrete 
house ‘can be built which is _satis- 
factory from a technological standpoint. 

“In spite of the great amount of at- 
tention which *has been devoted to this 
subject and the repeated attempts to 
popularize this type of construction, there 
are few concrete houses in this country. 
Concrete units are now being produced 
weighing about one-third as much as solid 
|concrete,” fhe Committee reported. “The 
development of designs using wall, floor 
and roofs units about 4 or 5 feet would 
give a great impetus to shop fabrication.” 


Use of Earth in Building 


|Of Houses Discussed 


Earth was said to be probably the first 
| material used for the walls of houses and 
is still used in two forms—rammed earth in 
which a clay loam is compacted between 
movable forms; and adobe, in which the 
soil is mixed wth straw and formed into 
bricks which are hardened in the sun. 
Houses built of rammed earth 900 years 
ago in France were said to be still in good 
;condition and there are many such build- 
ings in the United States including a 
Gothic church in Sumter, S. C., built in 
1820 and with a transept 59 feet wide and 
|27 feet long. The advantages of rammed 
earth were said to be that they hardened 
until they are equal to sandstone, they are 
rat and vermin proof, they have a greater 








weatherproof. 
; the, failure to use rammed earth more 
widely in this country was that no com- 
mercial organization has pushed its use. 


In this connection, the committee said: | 


| “The most satisfactory small house will 
| probably be produced by shop fabrication 


5.9|O0us groups and of the public must be) of all parts, except the walls, in fabricated 
9|a continuous movement if it is to render a| aggregates—transporting them and also 


| power equipment and a skilled foreman to 


| to the site—then erecting the house, using | 
The cost should | 
be much lower than any other method) 


earth obtained nearby. 


of construction, giving equally good re- 
| sults. Whether or not this possibility will 
| materialize, only the future will show.” 
Metal, including steel, copper, zinc, brass 
and aluminum, was said to be practical 
|for prefabricated frames or other parts 
of small houses. Where used for a frame, 
it was said that the materials may be 
enclosed using brick, stucco on metal lath 
and so on. Metal floors suitable for small 
| houses are now available. “Sheet copper 
jhas been used in Germany in the sho 
fabrication of complete units for small 
|}houses which are easily and quickly 
erected in the field for occupancy. The 


| Quoting the Department of Commerce, walls are insulated. A five-room bungalow 


houses the | 


Having given this picture of the proc- 


tion because the weight is low and fabri- 


floors, either ready for assessbling or par- | 


houses for lintels, over doors and win-; 


Methods have been worked out | 


compressive strength, and they are more | 
The main reason given for | 


Official Numbers 


‘Twenty-six Vessels in Week 
Given Assignments by the 
Bureau of Navigation 





When a new ‘vessel is built or otherwise 
comes under the American flag, the navi- 
gation laws administered by the Bureau 
of Navigation, Department of Commerce, 
require that before a vessel can be docu- 
mented or operated it shall have an of- 
ficial number carved or otherwise per- 
mantly marked on her main beam, this 
number not to be altered during the liie 
of the vessel regardless of any changes 
which may take place. The number of 
|such vessels to which officials numbers 


|are awarded during a year is surprisingly 


| In order that the American shipping in- 
| terests may be well informed as to the 
activity in such new awards, the Bureau 
of Navigation issues weekly a statement 
| Of the official numbers awarded to vessels, 
by the Bureau, during the current week. 
This statement gives a complete list of all 
new vessels, all major facts concerning 
| each vessel being shown in a clear, concise 
manner. These include the newly awarded 
official number, name of vessel, material, 
rig, tonnage (gross and net), horsepower, 
service, when and where built, as well as 
| the homeport of the vessel. 

During the week ended Nov. 21, 1931, 
official numbers were awarded 


comprising three steam vessels, 16 motor 
vessels, two yachts and five barges. The 
three steam vessels were all oil burners 
of steel construction, the largest of which 
was the “Mariposa” of 18,017 gross tons, 


| passenger service with her homeport at 
ment of Commerce. 


by ordinary labor in 24 hours.” 
Shop fabricated windows and doors 
were said to be available in alumium. 


tion and erection. 
materials, the methods of fabrication so 
far as can be seen at present, will be 
those which are now used, modified and 
developed ‘for shop fabrication in large 
quantities.” 

Discussing the details of the house, the 
committee said that steep roofs are obso- 
lete and should be a thing of the past be- 
cause roof structures have been developed 
amply strong to carry any load which may 
come upon them and impervious to water. 

The committee saw no reason why 
smaller rooms such as the kitchen and 
bath rooms, with their equipment, should 


finish on the walls, and set into place as 
the building is erected. 
now available, which, when assembled in 
the house, form one wall of the kitchen 
and provide the refrigerator, stove, sink, 


over the window. Equipment of this 
kind should have no legs or feet, which 


the fixtures. For a shop-fabricated house 
— be supposted only from the 
wall.” 

_The Committee saw no reason why en- 
tirely satisfactory prefabricated bedrooms 
should not be developed. They would 
have the advantage that the cost of the 
house and of furnishing it would be low. 
Fire resistance, plumbing, heating, re- 
frigeration, illumination, sanitation, and 
smoke elimination in the future small 
house were ‘also discussed by the Com- 
mittee. 

Finally, the Committee urged that a de- 
pendable organization, representing only 


if they meet definite specifications, to 
certify small houses. 


|Research Foundation 
To Supply Data Urged 


sential to effective action to provide bet- 


famiies to own one, is still not available, 
the Correlating Committee on Research 
;outlined to the conference the organiza- 
tion or what might be called a science 
of housing. The heart of its proposal was 


jtion. James Ford, executive director of 
“Better Homes in America,” is the com- 
| mittee’s chairman. 

| The purpose of such a foundation, the 


committee stated, should be to find out 


what promotes or facilitates it. 


field of housing appears to this committee 
to be indispensable as a means of ef- 
|fectiveness. Otherwise the subject will 
|be covered in piece-meal manner and 


fectly coordinated research; correspond- 
|ingly the improvement of conditions will 
be retarded.” 
committee said, as to justify a foundation 
and if it were amalgamated with other 
branches of social and economic research, 
| housing might be neglected. 


| Literature and Researches 
‘On Housing Considered 


In examining the literature of hous- 
ing and the best researches in this field, 
|}the Committee was impressed both with 
the large mass of material on the one 
jhand and with the inadequacy of that 
material as a basis for effective programs 
}on the other. It was pointed out, for ex- 
‘ample, that hundreds of cities in all of 
the 48 States have legislation affecting 
housing. Yet “such legislation has been 
jframed, as a rule, without any careful 
|preliminary study of the housing condi- 
; tions which it is designed to cover, or 
of the results of the similar legislation 
|in other States or cities.” If is not sur- 
| prising, therefore, that much of it is ill- 
|adapted for its purpose, hampering trade 
and industry and in some _ instances 
j harmful to the individuals it is designed 
| to help. 
| Again, the Committee felt that so many 
studies have been conducted on so small 
a scale or so without reference to one 
another that such fundamental questions 
as “What is the relation of housing to 
tuberculosis,” are not yet answered. 

The fragmentary nature of what has 
been done the Committee attributed 
largely to the lack of a clearing house on 
housing researches. Again the Commit- 
tee found that many researches have been 
undertaken without providing for the sat- 
isfactory use of their findings. But the 
principal criticism to be made, the Com- 
mittee said, is that so many vital mat- 
ters have not been studied at all. 

A carefully annotated inventory of all 
past researches in the field of housing was 
said to be the first need and their worth 
determined. “The beginnings of this com- 
pilation have been made by the commit- 
tees of the Conference but should be car- 
|ried much farther following the Confer- 
ence by some competent central agency 
for housing research. All present re- 
searches should be coordinated in a more 
consistent and less wasteful program than 
at present obtains. ably 
possible through judicious coordination 
| and direction to arrive at much more use- 
ful findings at relatively slight additional 
cost.” 

Some of the difficulties standing in the 
way of good housing which the Confer- 
|}ence’s Committee have shown to require 
|immediate research were listed. They in- 
cluded difficulties in securing ample credit 
on reasonable terms; difficulties occa- 
sioned by excessive or improper legislation 
or inefficient public administration; diffi- 
culties occasioned by unfortunate past 
lay-out of communities; ill-advised and 
inequitable taxation upon real property; 
and difficulties in securing high standards 
of rural housing. ie 

It would be the responsibility of a cen- 
tral housing research foundation such as 


[Continued on Page’ 9, Column 4.] 





}is said to cost $2,000 and can be erected } 


After the discussion of materials, the | 
committee took up methods of fabrica- | 
“For most building | 


dish washer, and fireless cooker. There may | 
be a window over the sink and a clock | 


make it difficult to clean the floor under | country. 


the customers be set up to inspect and 


Finding that most of the information es- | 


New ShipsGiven __|'Trade Conditions 


| 





| 


| 


| little, 


to 26) 
vessels with a total gross tonnage of 20,279, | 


built at Quincy, Mass., to be used in the! 


Los Angeles, Calif—Issued by the Depart- | 
| months of 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


not be fabricated completely even to the| 


| 





ter homes and enable more American) 


the establishment of a research founda-| 
lr 
| 


‘what blocks or impedes good housing and | 


\ “Central- | 
ization of the research program in the! 


}much time, energy, and money will be| 
frittered away in odds and ends of imper- | 


The field is so large, the! 


——— 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 





Developments in Industry 
And Trade in Foreign 
Countries Reviewed by 
Commerce Department 





Recent business and industrial develop- 
ments in foreign countries are surveyed 


jin the weekly review of world trade just 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The review is based on reports 
from agents of the Department in foreign 
trade centers. The section dealing with 


Canada and Latin America follows in full A 


text: 


Brazil 


Brazil: Conditions generally contin - 
changed with the Bank of Brazil still holding 
monopoly of exchange transactions. It is 
estimated that at least $7,000,000 is awaiting 
remittance abroad. Effective since Oct. 30 
importers have been obliged to present copies 
of consular invoices in order to purchase 
exchange. Credit conditions have changed 

milreis collections being fairly satis- 
factory. An important development was the 
granting of permission to banks to sell up 
to $10,000 a day on their own accounts for 
remittances for subsistence of persons abroad 
travelers’ checks and similar small accounts, 

_ The limit placed upon exchange sales pre- 
viously was $5,000. The most important de- 
velopments for the month Were the com- 
mercial moratorium and the suspension of 
service payments on the foreign debt. The 
favorable foreign trade balance for the first 
10 months in 1931 was £16,891.000. The mil- 
reis value of exports ‘during the first 9 

1931 was 2,455,360,000 milreis as 
compared with 2,297,181,000 milreis during the 
corresponding Period of 1930. Imports were 
valued at 1,406,559,000 milreis during the first 
9 months of this year as compared with 


1,839,092,000 milreis 
in aeae during the first 9 months 


The value of imports for this period was 


£22,691,000, which represented only s 

more than half of the import valuss ton tas 
corresponding period of 1930 and exactly one- 
third of the value of imports for the same 
period of 1929 when considered in the British 
currency. These extremely low import figures 
are not entirely attributable to lack of de- 
mand but also to exchange and to the pres- 
ent commercial moratorium, because of which 
it is difficult for importers to arrange for 
the payment of foreign drafts even when 
such importers are of unquestioned credit 
standing. Coffee shipments for the month 
were above normal and, if maintained until 
the end of the year, will make 1931 a record 
i * coffee rey alba 

antos prices are improved, but Rio pric 

are weaker. Destruction of surplus cocks 
continues steadily at Santos and intermit- 
tently at Rio where the accumulation has 
hot been so burdensome. The very slight 


“Aggregates are | Change in the market for imported products 


may be considered as having been for th 
better. It is a fact that there is a demand 
for some import lines but that the difficulty 
of obtaining exchange for remittances is re- 
stricting the trade. The operations of the 
domestic textile mills continues at satis- 
factory levels, but the boot and shoe industry 
is operating under very adverse conditions 
and production has declined throughout the 


A projected minimum wage law 
is under consideration. 


Canada 


Canada: Trade continues to show a slight 
but steady improvement although unseason- 
able weather which has retarded the sale of 
Winter lines in eastern Canada. Improve- 
ment in collections is reported from Calgary 
and Edmonton. Winnipeg wheat prices again 
declined during the week, closing on Nov, 
27 at 6014 cents for No. 1 northern cash. 

Retail sales of automobiles are still slow 
in the maritime provinces and Quebec but 
dealers are anticipating increased interest on 
the part of the buying public on making 
commitments for new models. There has 
been some increase in the operation of steel 
fabrication plants, one firm indicating cur- 
rent business of about 40 per cent of capacity 
and 10 per cent better than a year ago. Hard- 
ware jobbers report better dealer buying al- 
though little improvement is shown in retail 
sales. Several silk hosiery plants are very 
active but shoe factory operation is fall- 
ing off. 

The commencement of holiday buying in 
Ontario indicates a fair outlook for the 
Christmas trade. Chain grocers report im- 
proving sales and Winter sports goods are 
enjoying a brisk demand but there has been 
no marked gain in wholesale dry goods or’ 
men's apparel. Textile mills have increased 
their pay rolls and woolen mills are nearing 
capacity production. Building construction 
is seasonably dull although a fair number of 
esidential contracts are recorded. Air trans- 
port service to the northern mining regions 
of the province continues active. Decided im- 
provement is reported in November nickel 
business with production heavier. 

Weather conditions and numerous unem- 
ployment relief projects continue to provide 
a slightly improving trend in prairie province 
trade. Automotive parts and accessories for 
Winter driving are in good demand, a slightly 
increased business is reported in wholesale 
and retail hardware. Industrial machinery, 
however, continues very dull and structural 
steel sales are very quiet. The paper industry 
is showing some signs of recovery and the 
heavier tonnage of grains moving eastward 
is angther favorable factor in the employ- 
ment situation. 

Business conditions are generally fair in 
British Columbia with the Christmas trade 
developing slowly. 

Log and lumber stocks are lower but one 
mill which was closed by a strike in Sep- 
tember is reopening on Dec. 1 and will em- 
ploy 500 workers. 

A 2-cent increase in the provincial gasoline 
tax—now 5 cents (Canadian) per imperial 
gallon—is forecast. The total population of 
Canada in June last was approximately 10,- 
360,000, according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics preliminary survey of census re- 
turns. The complete figures for British Co- 
lumbia are not available. 

Bank debits to individual accounts at the 
clearing house centers of Canada during Oc- 
tober amounted to $2,567,000,000, a decline 
of 285 per cent from October a year ago 
and of 22 per cent from the previous month 
after seasonal adjustment. As compared with 
September, the maritime provinces was the 
only part of Canada to record an increase, 


|The production of automobiles during Oc- 


| nourtced 


It would probably be | 


tober to 1,440 units as compared with 2,646 
in September and 4,541 in October a year 
ago. 

Employment at the beginning of November 
as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, showed pronounced curtailment in 
manufacturing and particularly in lumber, 
iron and steel and food products, with losses 
also in communications and services. High- 


l 


Way construction largely on unemployment ¥ 


relief programs absorbed many additional 
workers and logging and trade reported sub- 
stantial improvement. 

The Ontario provincial government has an- 
nounced a new schedule of license fees on 
motor cars which will take effect in 1932. The 
number of cylinders instead of the horse- 
power of the vehicle will be the basis of 
taxation. The new fees ranging between $7 
on a 4-cylinder car and $40 on a 16-cylinder 
car: A general increase averaging 25 per cent 
will be made on trucks. 

Chile 

Chile: The new President has assumed di- 
rection of the Government, the inauguration 
being Set for Dec. 5. The Cabinet has an- 
its general policies, including the 
protection of national industries and an in- 
tention to solve the nitrate problem without 
interfering with its progress. The favorable 
balance of trade continues to be maintained, 
but here are no signs of any general improve- 
ment. The budget submitted to Congress 
calls for expenditures amounting to 598,800,000 
pesos, but makes no provision for debt serv- 
ices. Agricultural areas are being affected by 
cold weather and intermittent rains which 
are reported to be spreading wheat rust. 

However, agricultural prices are improving, 
wheat having jumped 15 per cent in the last 
two weeks, bean prices 25 per cent, and 
barley 10 per cent. The nitrate industry 
is disturbed by she adverse report submitted 
by the official investigating committee, but 
is somewhat reassured by the new govern- 
ment’s declaration to aid its progress. Bank 
rates, although lower, have not resulted in 


|} @n increase in discounting. 


Commercial banks have also lowered their 
rates following the action of the Central 
Bank in October. Copper production is lower 
with a possibility of a further decrease. Prices 
of imported goods are increasing accompanied 
by some increases in prices of domestic goods, 
It is locally reported that Congress will make 
operative Nov. 29 the new labor law which 
is disturbing news to large employers of labor, 


| Unemployment continues to be a grave probe 


| lem. 


Exchange operations continue to ree 


| strict imports. 


(The review of conditions in other 
Latin American countries will be 
printed in the issue of Dec. 8.) 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





Effect of Exports of Capital 
On Bank Acceptances Shown 


‘Curtailment of Movement Tended to Increase 
Volume, Four Reserve Banks Declare 








Borrowing Banks 
To Be Protected 
From Publicity 


Directors of National Credit, 
Corporation Decide Not) 
To Disclose Names of In- 
stitutions or Amounts 














Curtailment of capital erports to 
Central Europe through 1929 was an 
important factor in increasing the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances aris- 
ing from foreign storage and ship- 
ment, according to the digest of their 
replies to a questionnaire on bankers’ 
acceptances sent them by the Glass 
subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Contmittee. Publication 
of the digest of replies received from 
the reserve banks to the questionnaire 
was begun in the issue of Dec. 5 and 
proceeds as follows: 

Question No. 12.—(a) Relative to! 
whether the dependence of the accept- 
ance market on the Federal reserve banks 
would be lessened if their buying rates 
on acceptances were held above the mar- 
ket rate on acceptances. 

(b) Relative to»the effect of this change 


the respective Federal reserve banks. 
Question No. 23. Relative to whether 
| the Federal reserve banks ever discrimi- 
| nate in the purchase of acceptances on 
| the basis of the self-liquidating or non- 
| Self-liquidating nature of the transaction | 
| involved. 
| The Federal reserve banks replied that 
| Such had not been their practice, that | 
| buying rates are fixed on the established 
| credit standing of the acceptors and in-| 
| dorsers of the bills provided that satis-| 
|factory evidence is presented that the 
bills are eligible. 
“Question No. 24. Relative to the effect 
| of changes in the acceptance buying rates | 
of the Federal reserve banks on the total | 
volume of bills outstanding. | 
The Federal reserve banks replied that | 
their buying rates for acceptances consti- 
tute but one factor in the determination 





The names of borrowers from the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation and_ the} 
amounts -of loans will not be made pub- | 
lic, according to a decision reached by 
the directors at their second monthly | 
meeting Dec. 4 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. — 

The credit pool plan is now functioning 
ih each of the 12 Federal reserve districts, 
according to the announcement, with | 
joan applications being received daily 
and none so far refused. Loans have 
been made out of funds borrowed from 
New York banks, since no call has yet 





i for the payment of subscrip- | /",POlicy. |of the total volume of bankers’ ac- 
en an the corporation's gold notes. P | The Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta, ceptances. Prohibitive rates would, of 
The statement issued by the president Chicago, Philadelphia, Richmond, andj course, tend to destroy the desire to | 


San Francisco affirmed that the depend- | 
ence of the acceptance market on the 
Federal reserve banks would be lessened 
if,the buying rates at the Federal reserve 
banks were held consistently above the 
market rate on acceptances. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia_ concluded, however, that this 
proposal would probably not be practi- 
table in the present artificial market. 

The result of this change in policy, ac- 
cording to these Federal reserve banks, | 
would be to effect a broader distribution 
of bills, would result in an improved |ance buying rates of the Federal reserve 
discount market, would stimulate deal-| banks were ordinarily only minor factors 
ers in seeking a wider market, and would | and that the amount of acceptances out- 
give accepting banks an incentive to sup- standing was a function of the volume of 
port those dealers who are active in mer-| business and of market rates of interest 
chandising their acceptances. on eee oe pr nea of 

The Federal Reserve Bank of jmarket rates, the Federal reserve banks 
feared that the results of this — |are a passive rather than an active factor. 
| would be, to divert 9 part of the accept- | ++ + 
ance business o is country to Europe. i y 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Cleve | Question No. 25. Relative to the factors 

>= |responsible for the decline in the accept- 
ene New York declared that their|ance commissions charged by American 
effective buying rates are generally and | accepting institutions over the past six 


create acceptances, while a constantly low 
range of rates would offer an inducement 
| to use this form of credit. 

A low level of rates relative to other 
rates of interest in the market and rela- 
‘tive to rates of interest in foreign money 
|markets would lead to a substitution of 
|the acceptance for other forms of credit 
instruments and would lead to a certain 
| Shifting of acceptance credits between in- 
| ternational monetary centers. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Boston 
and New York indicated that the accept- 


of the corporation, Mortimer N. Buckner, 
follows in full text: 
Continued Progress Reported 

Directors of the National Credit Corpo- 
ration met today (Dec. 4) at the Federal 
Reserve Bank building in New York and | 
reported that the credit plan established 
by the Corporation several months ago 
is now functioning in every one of the 12 | 
Federal Reserve Districts where continued | 
progress is being made in the organiza- | 
tion of local units of subscribing banks. 
This was the second monthly meeting of | 
the Board which took occasion to express | 
its appreciation of the wholehearted co- | 
operation of banks throughout the coun- 
try which have impressively demonstrated 
a spirit of helpfulness and active support 
to this national undertaking. eel 

The national officers of the corporation | 
reported that applications for loans to as- 
sociations and subscribing banks have 
been received daily since about Nov. 1 and 
that thus far no application for any loans | 
have been refused. The organization is| 
operating so effectively that loans are be-| 
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Duties Outlined | YS. TrEAsURY STATEMENT 
For Foundatien | 
| 


On Home Owning 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Dec. 3, 1931 


Made Public Dec. 5, 1931 





GENERAL FUND 


Corresponding Corresponding 
: 5 ‘ | Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
President?s Conference Is This Month © Year 1938 Year 1931 


| Receipts: 
Told Research Agency on) feral tevenue— 





PIPING CAE ns sacascks vascodess $1,878,747.70  $3,000,693.79 $359,793,256.74 $613,486,479.75 
® ‘ ® | Miscellaneous internal revenue  4,638.310.03 4,076 870.61 235,370,981.29 253,926,103 97 
Housing Could Raise the) ccs eee teee.wiiplacetitee> <liae- gunman een 
“or BEAN oe os die shen ta aad wedi $6,517.057.73  $7,077,564.40  $595,164,238.03 $867,412,582.72 
Standard of Living | Customs...) We GEaL TY Got gicks 3,193,302.04 3,671,071.92 174,033,691.66 —174,287,397.91 
5 Miscellaneous receipts— 
Se ee ae } Proceeds of Government-owned 
; | securities— 
(Continued from Page 8.] | Interest—foreign obligations. ............ sph eas tiated tes : 235,200.00 
the Committee proposed to see that data | Railroad securities .......... 233,051.49 371,415.82 11138983 66 1,357,553 87 
i 1 i i i A GABOR Ss heehee si cents 769.1 5.7. 063,124.88 ‘936808. 
which would permit the intelligent re-| . pJcama Canal toils, etc 468,365.23 983,617.06  10.450.773.16 —-12.367.370.86 
moval of these difficulties be supplied. Other miscellaneous ........+-- 1,175,468.67 901,151.64  21,543,207.60 —-27.320,733.56 





The proposed housing research founda- —_—______ _______ 
tion might include, it was said, a research | Total ‘ $11,596,014.30 $13,004,926 62 





"$813,394,019.00 $1,084,917,648.46 


BANKING | 





Creation of State 
Bank Board in 
New York Sought 


Group of Seven to Eleven 
Members Suggested to 
Take Over Duties of State 
Superintendent 





|, New York, N. Y., Dec. 5.—A State bank- 
ing board, with from 7 to 11 members, 
to perform the functions now lodged i 

the office of Superintendent of Banks, 

under consideration by the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committe on Banks, according to an- 
|houncement by the committee. The Su- 


| 





division, a service and information divi- | gypenaitures: 2 - ow oe te nan of the ce oe would be the chair- 
sion, and a demonstration division, under | “General .......... seseeseeeeeeses $23,726,136.75 $18,150,731.56 $1,189,841,946.90 — $947,718,500.10 | "arg samaiian "ed t ; 
each of which would be appropriate sec-| Public debt— ; ‘ser toe ; : ee statement, relative to 
tions. The working stafi and advisory SROOURE ois. ssvn esaneeee 615,449.23 654,403.99  196,326,306.27 198,670,753.27 | proposal, follows in full text: 
boards should include the most highly | Sinking fund costocntes STOGROGM, scat sepesess 29,424,200.00 65,000,000.00}_ The Joint Legislative Committee on 
trained types of mind in the field. Its| Refunds of receipts— ite es . i Banks, which was created to study the 
ici , bs at CUS. cv siccessvsustoue @eeveces 148,118.64 191,362.70 7,417,969.45 8,769,551.44 | banking law and recommend to the Legis- 

funds should be sufficiently large to per- 20 987.2 97 : g 

i+ 3 7 Internal revenue ...... eovccees 786,900.63 720,957.29 35,231,159.14 27,987,196.61 | lature such amendments as to it seemed 
mit it to undertake work on an adequate! postal deficiency .....+.+s+r+e+*+- Pcie nt. aaltg ....  85,000,009.00 _50,004.582:37 | wise. has for ti fut 
scale and in strict conformity with scien-| panama Canal ..............++. 144,393.14 36,593.39 4,958,259.91 5,158,429.25 | oreg’ reee some time carefully consid- 
tific standards. It should be in a position} Agricultural marketing fund (net) *1,589,638.29 1,743.776.66 90,996.765.19 50,832,394.22 | hi recommending a change in the law 
to secure the cooperation of Government Civil service retirement fund .. ......... ch> shane eons 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 | Which would place the powers and fespon- 
Departments, universities and existing re-| Foreign Service retirement fund.. .......-..6. seers 215,000.00 216,000.00 | sibilities which now belong to the Super- 

‘ B District of Columbia (see note 1) ........ 9,500,090.00 


search organizations and laboratories and 
|all business and civic organizations whose 
j}aid would be useful in carrying out its 
| investigations. 

| As to its duties, it should keep a con- 
tinuous record of all the researches in 


27,555,560.10 





Total 








$15,959,545.80 





Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 








$21,497,825.50 $1,669,761.606.86 $1,384,707,407,26 | 





9,500,000.00 | intendent of Banks in a banking board, 


| which shall consist of from 7 to 11 mem- 
bers. 


$8,492,898.88  $856,367,587.86  $299,789,758.80 


Appointed by Governor 


The Superintendent of Banks would be 
the chairman of the board and its chief 


ve + | Receipts: executive. H yould b y 
process and be in a position to suggest, bli ' : itive. He would be appointed by the 
advise, and help the researches which will | APP{Tamenggo Pubic epi re Governor for a_term of two years, as pro- 
inevitably be made by universities and | Principal—foreign obligations.. .........00. 00 ee eees ere, s $240,000.00 | Vide y the Constitution. The Governor 
other centers of research. It should be From forfeitures, gifts, etc. .... ... bi a $18,500.00 59,000.00 | WOuld also appoint those members of the 
ene in a —_. to formulate, I snseitecevaes caews xaeaee4 $181,733.31 263,586.83 11,953,808.93 8,712,450.54 fee Sees So the public and 
suggest and if possible also underwrite | —sial 995 a1” ADAG AAA. RL] GTS GAAS LN GEO ea | ee re 
|promising and timely studies by other OL si Sncvsedesesnedsesgeuns __ $181,733.31 $263,586.83 $11,972,308p3 $9,011,450.54 of the board would be elected by all the 
agencies. , ae _, | Expenditures: a throughout the State, including 
The Committee expressed the belief that | Public debt retirements ses. .2-. ho i Re a $18,500.00 $89,000.00 | "fust companies and savings banks. The 
jsuch an geal onan a oe Mh k ORUNEE ccc adohosced des bis oc cieeeees . $100,075.60 | $534,512.28 — 30,207.284.09  —-.22,197,495.31 | eee of pee — oa upon 
lead to a quite general and rapi evelop- — | Om —_—_——_- — - | the #ederal reserve law, and the commit- 
| ment in the standards of living in this | WR ia seehv es adeaees eseseeses $100,075.60 $534,512.28  $30,225.784.09 | tee is still considering whether for the 
wentemntnteenate Sie. Sonctenieitemgieevaraien - | purpose i 
| country. | Excess of receipts GAUCCTT . cevssvctiin. scasoguects: purpose of electing members of the board, 


System for Decorators | Excess of expenditures 
A plan for the creation of a complete | 

| educational system for decorators, which SUMMARY OF GENERAL 

| will include the intensive training ‘of pro- AND SPECIAL FUNDS 

| fessionals and extend to all those who can | Total general fund receipts . 


"" $270,925.45 | $18,253.475.16 


$11,596,014.30 $13,004,926.62 $813,394,019.00 $1,084,917,648.4 





the banking instituttons of the State should 
| be divided territorially or according to cap- 
italization, so that for instance those in 
|New York City should elect their repre- 
6|sentatives and banks outside of the me- 





















‘ing accepted and funds remitted to thse | normally aay angie ga The Fed- | years. | influence home furnishings, was submitted Total special fund receipts ...... __ 181 733.31 __263.586.83 _ 11,972,308.93 9,011,450 at | Soneme should — a = oa a 
local associations for borrowing banks on | ¢€r serve Banks of Dallas and Kansas|° The rates of commission charged on do-|to the President’s Conference on Home|! Rete Gb. <. ee ee 11.777.747.61  $13,268.513.45 $825.366 327.93 $1.093 929 099 00 ‘tain size, regardless of location, should 
the same day on which the loan applica- City replied that it is the present policy | mestic acceptance credits has shown little | Building and Home Ownership Dee. 14 by | wer ee eee enn aae oS eee ued elect their members and smaller banks 
tions are received. be Ba peoee aye rates on acceptances |change. The rates charged on foreign |the Committee on Home Furnishing and | Total general fund expenditures .. $27,555,560.10 $21,497,825.50 $1,669,761,606.86 $1,384,707,407.26 o- an ‘ 

Transfers Made by Wire yo e a |transactions have declined by reason of | Decoration. Finding as the result arom special fund expenditures 100,075.60 534,512.28 30,225,784.09 -22,286,495.31 oles un ae a Se ae = 

In some instances loans have been ar-| € Federal Reserve Banks of Boston, ;competition among American banks and|months of investigation that, except for) 27 655.695.70 $22.032.337.78 &1.600 O87 900 08 a1 40a Oba oan ar | 3 
ranged and funds placed at the disposal) Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, and New| by reason of competition between the|the small group of high-income families, agi Oe $27,955,695.70  $38,002.687,18 $1,009 067,200.05 $1,406,993,902.57 |& ree ge es per day, and they would 
of borrowing banks within four or five | York — that the market rate on|New York and the London discount|present standards of taste are low and) Excess of expenditures ............ $15,877,888.09  $8,763,824.33 $874,621,063.02 $313,064,803.57 | have powers 40 ampolas Gna tae Thee 
hours, transfers of funds being made by ankers’ bills was not as artificial as gen- | markets. furniture of good design at prices within | : os ee en a nea Sen ee rene ee 
wire through the Federal Reserve Sys-| erally believed. : | Question No. 26. Relative to the names |the reach of the great bulk of Amepjcans . - TRUST FUNDS Pe en ig ge lh deen Be 
tem. This is partly due to the fact that} The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago | of dealers in acceptances whose indorse- |i8, lacking, the committee believeS that| Receipts: | $149,964.64 $233,918.06 $16.316.021.33 _$16.431.338.5 famines " oe a a ’ 7 cones of the 
the documents and papers relating to loans | declared that the time had passed for |ments are recognized by the Federal re- (a 2 cola ek cee Government life insurance fund 525,219.38 598'193.40 °31.208303.22  *36.473°780.54 | regulate the conduct. of banks’ and Re 

ave been standardized an e entire|the reserve banks to continue to give | Serve banks. is { ed, BEML TPOUME ossveney exes enen tues Ae oses 32,504.70 146,454.83 3,096,015.65 4, 74.99 | pow " i 
transactions have been handled by the| artificial support to the market. The Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta,|iasm, some good work, a great deal of ieccnade \siemmpigse cp indigess: ket ceeieetig sate ncaa eee | eee ts eee . a a. Ph 
loan committees of the local associations; The Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- | Kansas City, Minneapolis, and St. Louis machinery for getting facts across—and a TOCA) .nccccscccccccnvescsesonee $707,688.72 $978,566.29 $50,710,340.20 $57,433 ,494.47 necessary t eet. th 8 a cele 4 
in such an efficient way that — ee delphia stated that the buying rates at | replied that there were no recognized deal- | great a = on are aes = iiiseniiainne: a NT Senne ronsirmes ——~—* Oc: 7 om e exigencies of the 

y - serv i | er: , is- |W . irman o his | ‘ | . 

An ag home office has been greatly facili eres ‘nathan core Ge ee — oo acceptances in those reserve dis- connate ie Eath L. paris president Ciatrtct of Corwmiia (see note 1) $1,268,609.86  $1,488,629.37 $11,588,750.66  $11,172,631.79 Fag penpes of the board would hold 
° : i ; ™ v | 6 : . r | ant a eran ’ sovernmen e insurance fund— | offic year’ * 

The whole machinery has been so organ- continue to do so until a broader dis-| The recognized dealers doing business | °f the Interior Decorators Club, | — Policy losses, etC. ........0ss005 208,429.73  *681,808.31 10,383,803.48 —11,995,784.09 board retiring each vent, tam giviom t's 
ized that any situation requiring the credit | count market developed. in the other reserve districts include: | In @ survey of the present situation, PRVORUIMEDOE oc escsccvccccsvens 209.404.63 *153,598.60 22 533.43 24,236,048.38 | continuous life, whi h Id e i 
facilities of the corporation can be! The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich | The First National-Old Colony Corpo- | the committee found that from the stand-| Other ..........sseseeesees eeveees 1,352,052.81 —*1,050,070.88 3,660,850.41 3,800,199.47 | continuity of su Asi pic: ion - 

4 promptly and effectively met. In certain| mond stated that the k ICN | pation. F | point of the public at large the weak spots —_— —_—— - ——— ———____ | uty of supervision and policy. 

f # : haga ham | d a e market rate had | a al ae lare the limited use of the best decorating | OIE Anckintacpaens ian coumeae $334,391.41  *$376,848.42 —$48,256,937.98  $51,204.663.73| Banking is a real profession, and bank- 
emergencies, for instance, funds r : at times been an artificial one, and the| Sawmut Corporation of Boston. | standard di = to whe 5 | ee —— aa ers, more than any other members of so- 
started ere peas a Dees — San Francisco reserve bank concluded ae National City Co. of Boston. oe ‘oan “Sroper expenditures Aor | Excess of receipts or credits ...... $373,297.31 $1,355,414.71 —_$2,453,402.22 —_—§6,228,830.74| ciety, are familiar with those practices 
cod the monies meld at focal points to be | cone eae ae ee ee more than | op gh td > fee york: furnishings. As to the former, the diffi- *mxcoes of credits (deduct). il make for strength or weakness in 


released quickly to the borrowing banks as 
soon as the documents have been ap- 
proved by the home office. 

Local Borrowings Sufficient 

Through the cooperation of large banks 
in New York City, the National Credit | 
Corporation has been enabled to borrow | 
locally sufficient funds to cover all loans! 
applied for thus far without the necessity 
a issuing a call for payment by member 
banks of any part of their subscriptions 
to the Corporation's gold notes. 

When these borrowings increase to an 
amount substantial enough to warrant it, 
the officers of the Corporation are author- 
ized to issue a call for funds from sub-| 
scribing banks, the proceeds of which will 
then be used to extinguish the borrowings 


+~+ + 
Question No. 13. Relative to limiting 


the accepting of time bills of exchange 
simply to those growing out of bona fide | 
shipments in foreign trade and to those 


drawn for the purpose of creating dollar 
exchange. 


With the exception of the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of San Francisco, all of the 
Federal reserve banks were opposed to 
this proposed limitation. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 


cisco would favor the elimination of all 
storage credits excepting those arising out 
of the storage, within the United States, 
of important domestically raised staples, | 
such as cotton, grain, wool, tobacco, etc. 


of the home office. This method of pro- Question No. 14. Relative to the ac- 
viding funds for advances to associations|ceptance provisions of State banking 
of member banks serves, for the present | Statutes. (See appendix.) 


at least, to relieve small banks throughout 
the country of the necessity of making 
any payments on their subscriptions. This 
‘procedure is generally known throughout 
the country and has met with universal 
favor. The directors desire to emphasize, 
however, that although the necessity has 
not yet arisen for issuing a call on ac- 
count of subscriptions, ample funds are 
and have been available to meet the re-| 
quirements of the credit plan. 
The board decided unanimously to re- 
state its already adopted policy of not 
iving any publicity to the amount of 
oans made to associations of subscribing 
banks, the districts concerned or the 
names of the borrowing banks themselves, 
- it being the opinion of the board that the 
relationship between the National Credit 
Corporation and the loca! associations and 
individual banks is essentially a confi- 
dential one. 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re-| 

rted to the Federal Reserve Board by | 
anks in leading cities for the week ended 
Dec. 2, and announced Dec. 5, which in- 
cluded but five business days, aggre- 
gated $7,921,000,000, or 8 per cent above | 
the total reported for the preceding week 
and 29 per cent befow the total for the 
corresponding week of last year, which 
also included a holiday. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to about 
$7.350,000,000, as compared with $6,779,- 
000,000 for the preceding weék and $10,- 
434.000.000 for the week ended Dec. 3, of 
last year. 














Changes Are Announced 
*’' In Status of State Banks 


L. A.; Andrew, 









Superintendent of | 
Banks, has announced: Montezuma State 
Bank, Montezuma. chartered; absorbed Mon- 
tezuma Savings Bank. Central State Bank & 













Trust Company, Elkader, chartered; consoli- | 
dation of Elkader State Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank of Elkader. Farmers & Mer- 









chants Savings Bank, Glenwood, absorbed by 
Mills County National Bank. Spaulding State 
Savings Bank, Spaulding, absorbed by Farm- 
ers & Merchants Savings Bank, Creston. 
Traer State Bank, Traer; Blakesburg Savings 
Bank, Blakesburg; Iowa State Savings Bank, 
Volga; Woodbine Savings Bank, Woodbine; 
Commercial State Bank, Independence; 
Thayer Savings Bank, Thayer; Corn Belt Sav- 
ings Bank, Cedar Rapids; and Farmers State 
Bank, Brandon, closed. Corn Belt State Bank, 
Correctionville. branch office established at 
Cushing, Menlo Savings Bank, Menlo, branch 
Office established at Casey. Franklin County 
State Bank, Hampton, branch office estab- 
lished at Belmond. First Bank & Trust Com- 
ny, Ottumwa, branch Office established at 
lakesburg. Peoples Savings Bank, Craw- 
fordsville,. branch office established at Ains- | 
worth. Farmers State Bank. Merrill, branch 
Office established at Westfield. Central State 
Bank & Trust Company, Elkader, branch of- | 
fices establismed at Volga and Elkport. 
Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Concordia; Lincolnville State Bank, 
Lincolnville; First State Bank, Aurora; St. 
Paul State Bank, St. Paul. closed. Lone Elm 
State Bank. Lone Elm, merged with Bank of 
Kincaid. Kincaid 
New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Sakser 
State Bank, New York City. closed. 
Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Dover Bank & 
Trust Company, Dover, merged with Peoples 
Bank & Trust Company. same place, under 
mame of Dover-Peoples Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Bank of Kingsport liquidated through 
the First National Bank, Kingsport First | 
Bank & Trust Company, Franklin, liquidated | 
through Harpeth National Bank, Franklin. | 
Cumberland Bank & Trust Company, eee | 
Ville, liquidated through First National Bank, 
Bank of 





































































Lynnville, Lynnville, 


eign account classified by countries. 


Question No. 15. Relative to the data 
of the volume of bills purchased for for- 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
refused to submit the data requested. 

Question No. 16. Relative to the buying 

rates on bills purchased for foreign ac- 
count. 
_ The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
indicated that the rate on bills pur-| 
chased for foreign account is ordinarily 
below the rates paid on bills of similar 
maturities bought for own account. 

The bills purchased for foreign account 
are acquired almost entirely from dealers. 
The reasons are that the available supply 
is with dealers and that national banks 
are precluded by law from incurring in- 
dorser’s liability on notes or bills dis- 
counted to the extent that would be neces- 
sary if they sold bills to the Federal re- 
serve bank, in substantial amounts for the 
accaunt of foreign banks. 

A final reason is that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, in this fashion, 
desires to maintain a broad and stable 
discount market. 


~+ + 
Question No. 17. Relative to the rates 


|of commission received by the Federal 
| reserve banks for 


indorsing bills pur- 
chased tor foreign account. 

The Federal reserve banks replied that 
the commission charged amounted to one- 
eighth of 1 per cent per annum. The 
bills are not indorsed, but the Federal 
reserve banks guarantee payment at ma- 
turity and agree to buy back the bills at 
any time. For the purchase of bankers’ 
acceptances without guarantee of pay- 
ment or agreement to buy back, the 
charge is one-sixteenth of 1 per cent of 
the face amount. 

Question No. 18. Relative to statistics 
of sources of bills purchased for own ac- 
count. 

Data may be found in the full replies 


| of the Fegeral reserve banks. 


Question No. 19. Relative to the policy 
followed by the Federal reserve banks in 
purchasing bills from, and in discounting 
bills for, accepting institutions. 

None of the Federal reserve banks pur- 
chase bills directly from the accepting 
bank. The Federal reserve banks of 
Atlanta, Chicago and Kansas City are 
willing, however, to rediscount such ob- 
ligations at the rediscount rate. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco held that section 13 of the Federal 
Reserve Act does not contemplate the re- 
discounting on the part of a Federal 
reserve bank of a member bank’s own 
acceptance. 

+ + + 

Question No. 20. Relative to the volume 
of bills stated in foreign currency held for 
own account. 

Sterling bills were purchased in 1927, 1929 
and 1930 to relieve the pressure on the 
foreign exchanges and to check further 
imports of gold. These purchases were 
undertaken during the Autumn when 
the foreign exchanges are normally under 
pressure and were liquidated when the 
seasonal strain had passed. 

In 1929 pengos were purchased in co- 
operation with the central banks of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and The Nether- 
lands to strengthen the position of the 
National Bank of Hungary in dealing 
with Hungary’s foreign exchanges. 

Through 1929 and 19 a volume of 
franc bills were held. 

Question No. 21. Relative to whether 
the reserve banks ever purchase ac- 
ceptances from one another to serve as 
cover for Federal reserve notes. 

The Federal reserve banks replied that 
this practice had not been found neces- 
sary. 

Question No. 22. Relative to buying 
rates on acceptances in force at each Fed- 
eral reserve ban 


culty is that accurate and disinterested 
advice are not generally available. The 
| public does much of its buying on the ad- 
| Vice of stores who may be interested pri- 
{marily in the movement of their stocks. 
“Misinformation is costly, both to the pub- 
}lic and to the industries.” 

“Ordinarily a fair basis for computation 
regarding expenditures for furnishing in| 
relation to size and type of house is 20 
to 33 per cent of the cost of the land and 


The National City Co. of New York. 

The Fort Worth National Co. of Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

The Union National Co., Houston, Tex. 

The National City Co. of California. 

The American Securities Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 

Whether a dealer’s indorsement is rec- | 
ognized or not depends on the possession 
of a substantial net worth in relation to 
the business transacted; the experience 


only ones entering into such arrangements | ‘Tends people buy items expecting to add 
at the present time. See replies of the 
individual Federal reserve banks to this 
question. 

Question No. 30. Relative to the rates 
prevailing at each Federal reserve bank 
in respect to resale agreements. 

Detailed data may be found in the re- 
; plies of the various Federal reserve banks 
to this question. 


Question No. 31. Relative to the prob- 
lem of preventing the seepage of Federal 
reserve credit granted to dealers against 
resale agreements into the speculative or | 
investment market. | 

The Federal reserve banks did not re- 
gard this as a problem of importance. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
pointed out that the dealers seek accom- | 
modation simply for the purpose of carry- 
ing their portfolios of bills, when outside 
funds are not available, either in sufficient 
amounts or at economically possible rates. 
When the bills are sold or outside money 
becomes available, the resale agreements 
are repaid. 

_The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco replied that it is kept informed of | 
the size of the dealers’ portfolios and the 
amount of credit they require, so that 
there is little opportunity to misuse Fed- 
eral reserve credit. The resale agreement 
rate is so fixed at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco that an incentive 
is created to borrow elsewhere as soon as 
surplus funds appear on the market. The 
attitude of the San Francisco reserve bank 
is that dealers’ portfolios should have a) 
direct relationship to dealers’ demands | 
and that the Federal reserve bank should 
not accommondate dealers carrying bills 
with any other object in mind. 

Question No. 32. Relative to the aver- 
age life of resele agreements. 

At the Fed:(il Reserve Bank of Bos- 


profits at the expense of sound and con- 
tinuous business. “House furnishings can- 
not be treated like wearing apparel, and 
in the end articial style or fashion stimu- 
lation is bound to bring overstocking on 
the part of retailers as well as slow turn- 
over stock.” 

Fads, such as badly designed china fig- 
ures, bead portieres, millinery lampshades, 
floor pillows, wildly painted breakfast 
rooms and sun parlors, the committee con- 
demned as uneconomic wastes of income 
and decorative horrers. 

Education, the committee reported, is 
the only force that can remove the obsta- 
cles that stand in the way of bringing 
furniture of good design and well made 
within the reach of the great mass of 
Americans with small incomes. 

The educational system proposed by the 
committee includes thésefollowing recom- 
mendations: 

Recommendation I.—The establishment 
of a central school for the training of 
leaders—professional decorators—coordi- 
nating with industrial and educational 
forces. 

Recommendation II.—The establishment 
of a series of institutes under the central 
school system for (1) commercial workers 
—now often misinformed regarding dec- 
orating standards. Here they will come 
in contact with sound and accurate in- 


and that size of dealers’ portfolios was 


. . essity ‘p- he amount of the offering of Treasury 
ton, on a yearly average basis, resale | lieved the dealer of the necessity of dump “ the amount oft ' ae 
a ‘have ‘ - . is lis on the o rket, often , . . , 1% notes. Subscriptions for the Treasury 
Serene ane vena trem 3-3 Gags aa — : ee aos Federal Reserve System certificates of indebtedness for which pay- 


in 1924 to 11.2 days in 1923. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chftago 
cenated the average life at about 10 

ays. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
pointed out that a more accurate picture 
of the extent of the accommodation to 
the market under resale agreement 
the average amount of holdings of bills 
under resale agreements and the number 
of days in each month during which there 
are no resale agreements. These data 
are incorporated in its reply. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco stated that in an active investment 
market bills were withdrawn very rapidly 
The life of the agreements averages four 
or five days at times and-at other times 
10 to 12 days. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
stated that the size of resale agreements 
is more a function of money-market 
tightness than of the size of the dealers’ 
portfolios. Inasmuch as the dealer de- 
|rives no profit through carrying his port- 
|folio with the Federal Reserve Bank of 


resale agreements and dealers’ portfolios. 
Deviations would be attributed to changes 
in the relationship of open-market rates 
and the rates prevailing at the Federal 
+ ¢. 2 reserve bank. 

Question No. 33. Relative to the rela- 
tionship between changes in the amount 
of acceptance held under resale agree- 
ment on the one hand and the size of the 
dealers’ portfolios and market rates of | Federal reserve bank under resale agree- 
interest on the other. ment. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston|the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 


folios and the amount carried with the | 


The carrying charge imposed by | 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included 
-Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United | 


Note 1 


the banking situation, and, therefore, the 


best way to secure proper banking 


States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the | throughout the State is to have the bank- 


authorized amount is expended. 
District under trust funds 


will have conference work with leading 
specialists and so get first hand informa- | 
tion that is at present unavailable to 
them. (3) For homemakers, where they 
will receive advanced instruction in home 
furnishing subjects. | 


ments with classes using these actual | 
samples and adequate information had 
been set up and results made obtainable. 


| Recommendation VI. For advanced 
|students and technical workers in the in- 
|dustries—pamphlets containing informa- 
}tion of a highest technical character. 
/'The articles would be written by recog- 
nized leaders in each field. 
+ Recommendation VII. For club lectures 
land classes—a series of lessons and sev- 
|eral single lectures to be used where the 
services of well versed and experiencd 
decorators and not easily obtainable. 
These would be accompanied by illustra- 
tive material composed of photographs, 
slides, adequate paint samples and fabrics. 
The Committee also strongly urges defi- 
nite measures to make possible the pro- 
duction of simple furnfiure in authentic 
taste. (See following recommendations.) 
Recommendation VIII. That a number 
{of practical working drawings of indi- 
vidual pieces of furniture suitable for 
grouping and based on lowest cost estl- 
mates be placed on file at Washington at 
ithe office of Better Homes in America 
and in various stations, such as museums, 
throughout the country. These drawings 
would be available free of charge to man- 
ufacturers, cabinet makers, manual train- 


tools. To insure the integrity of this 
plan, it will be necessary to have the pro- 
duction of these designs supervised by a 
body of experts represented in the Board 





Changes in State Banks in 


Changes in the State bank membership Treasury notes 
of the Federal Reserve System during the Tyeasury certificates of indebtedness of 


week ending Dec. 4 were announced by 
the Federal Reserve Board Dec. 5 as fol- 
lows: 

Consolidations: 


of First Central Trust Co 

Absorption of nonmember 

Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank, Oak Park, 
Tll., capital, $1,000,000, absorbed North Oak 
Park State Bank, capital. $100,000 


Community Bank & Trust Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark, capital, $100,000. 
| Commercial Bank, Okanogan, Wash., capital, 
| $50,000. 
Permission granted to exercise trust pm 
Farmers National Bank, Sussex, N. 


After that they are charged against 


For total expenditures the items for Distriet of Columbia under | supervision of all the banks in t 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. p in the State. 


ing teachers, and homemakers handy with | 


las City Bank, Dallas. Oreg., capital, ¢ ee ee . : 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- | 45) 000" absorbed Bank of Falls City, oreg..| The 3% per cent Treasury notes of 
cisco concluded that there is little rela-| capital, $15,000 Series C-1930-32 were called for redemp- 
| tionship between the size of dealers’ port-| Closed: tion on Dec. 15, 1931, and will cease to 


the revenues of the |ers\ themselves take a real part in the 
| The history of the banks belonging to the 
New York Clearing House proves this. 

The board would be responsible for the 
chartering of new banks. Exercise of this 
|power in the past has been responsible 
for many of our ills, according to numer- 
ous experts. 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 














and the ability of the management; his|the house, “the committee reported. But As of Dec. 5 . ; . a 
clientele; character of transactions; rap-|for the lower income groups these propor- | ay. eae aes usu aud aie ripened sana 
idity of distribution: his willingness to| tions are entirely ouft ef scale. The aver-| Recommendation III. The establish- New York, Dec. 5.—The Federal Reserve? _ prop 
110) ‘ s | 2 itures furniture for houses | ; alesis samen s | Bank of New York today certified to the | to the law, and this should remove many 
bid for bill 1 age expenditures on furnitu 1SeS t of local decorative service bureaus : : ; : . 
id for bills and to circulate at frequent : : ;ment ol loca : Secretary of the Treasury the following banking questions, which are highly tech 
intervals a list of offerings. costing from $3,400 to $5,000 is probably |to which homemakers can go for advice) ooo oniing . 13.8821 | nical rakes their present litical held of 
Question No. 27. Relative to the volume | $20. © 400 with replacements and addi-' and where they will come in contact with) Beieiim helga) eiaae toe 1318868 | discussion , 
of bills held in the dealers’ portfolios tions averaging somewhere between $40 highly trained people from the profes-| puigaria (lev) SEAN Mla Those who have appeared before the 
See data presented in the replies of the and $100 a year. jsional central school and be able to carry) Czechoslavia (krone) ......eeeeeees 2.9622 | committee have given it as their opinion 
various Federal reserve banks. | Division of Rooms | through to successful completion any or- Denmerk (krone) oa 18.1705 that thin ‘lecialation creating a ‘beaee 
md | As a basis for sound budgeting, the com-|dinary type of work. These bureaus! England (pound, sterling) 29.6071 wand sain fer saat 4 vement i: te 
ate No. 28. ee to ~~ peste mittee recommend the process of dividing| would cooperate as far as possible with Piniend (markee) . 1 seat cadaraeniae oe Low and Sens Be 
acceptances in dealers’ portfolios ac- é ‘ : ; ite . ‘ ies ¢ be station points SAROS (SYBDO) ssc e inte ceseean 3.9161 | ¢ ; of é 
. ce atey aie . : — each room into a given number of units| all existing agencies and be station pi aoe ) fatshiheeei 0872 | in | Y 
|quired directly from accepting instituy | ang allotting to them a fraction in pro-|for the distribution of pamphlets, illus- | GPLMAnY (MeemmMarck) sssscrres: 0872 |in better banking throughout the ae 
tions, from drawers of bills, and from : ‘ ‘ radio talks d general sree WA) cscceseeseseseres 2877 | In accomplishing these ends, the bankers 
Sa 7" portion to the relative importance of the| trative material, radio talks, and g é Motland (HullGer) os soscevedscasec 2645 | ¢ " a i ted th 
other sources. t ; ; : : : < are as much if not more intereste an 
i ; items of furnishings. Thus if one had! educational work. NES AS BET ae a ane 4560 Re eee bli 
From the data submitted by the Federal 959 to furnish a three-room apartment it rther stresses the is-| Italy (lira) .......sseseeeereereeees s.cesg | the users of banks, hecaues pieie iam 
Reserve Banks of Boston, Chicago, New °~” : s cod apartment,| The Committee further stresses the Is Norway (krone) a 18.1629 | fidence in the banks is a large part of suc- 
” - : , . expenditures would be divided into 25 units! syance of much needed accurate printed EEO) secceneesescosecece 792 | cessful banki 
York, and San Francisco, it would appear ivi : : ; 3 ORBIE MEIONE) - ncovas son's ethene sean 11.1792 | cessful banking. 
|that the bulk of the bill portfolios of the |°! $10 each. A small table for the living) information and illustrative material On| portugal (escudo) 22.2... 3.3375 | pe 2 ee 
dealers is acquired from fre acceptors. © |t00m would be given a relative unit value|these subjects through the central school) Roumania (leu) ....0.000020000002. 5954 5 te 3 
, ptors. ps ane-eeater ee ge — as outlined in the following recommenda- Spain (peseta) LakaaaeReecetnk 2 a379 Applications Received 
+ 2.50 cou e spent for it. “ efinite | tions IV, V, VI, and VII. Sweden (KFOMA) ...seeseeeceeeeeee 2012 | z Pon 
Question No. 29. Relative to the amount | budget for the furnishings should be part) Recommendation IV. For the home-, $witzeriand (imme) ----cc-sscrcr0- Wate | By Radio Commission 
of acceptances held under resale agree-|f the original financing,” the committee) ,aers—a series of pamphlets carefully! China iChefoo tael) .........2..., 33 ; 
ment by the Federal reserve banks on the | Said. : bans prepared by recognized experts, supple-| China (Hankow tael) . | [Continued from Page 8.} 
last reporting date in each month since|, From the standpoint of the furnishing | ented by fine illustrative material giv-| China (Shanghai tael) .......... permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w., 250 kw., local suns 
January, 1922. industry, the committee noted three weak | ing proper emphasis to text and showing | China (Tientsin tael) set. share with KDGE. 
Detailed data were supplied by the Fed- spots in the present situation—false style tual samples China (Hongkong dollar) KGDE, Charles L. Jaren. Fergus Falls, 
eral Reserve Bank of ; . ics stimulation, the Insufficiently educated SCUUS) SAMpres. China (Mexican dollar) Minn., renewal of, license, 1,200 ke., 100 w., 
Siok ae York cad Gao Penne ee stylist. and fads. With normal style| Recommendation V. For the teaching!) China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 250 w.. local sunset, unlimited time. 
Dallas, New York, and San Francisco, the |S'VNSt, ce : - school—a similar series of pznphilets! China (Yuan doilar) KUT, KUT Broadcasting Company, Austin, 
I 





to them over a period of years and gradu- | adapted to the varying types of cones. | eee Vane Se eee A, nee permit to move ‘siege 
ally create home centers. Efforts to upset These would be mipemensce by — of s apore (8.S.) (dollar) ........ KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash., license to 
this normal trend of style and design by| tions and portfolio material compos°@ Of Canada (dollar) .. We iene pee nes cover construction permit for emergency 
constant change is, the committee said, an| actual samples. There would be alsO @/ Guba (peso) ..........sssscseceee transmitter. Construction permit to install 
unsound method of getting present quick|book on methods, after certain eXxpcrl: | Mexico (pero)... ...sssseeereneees a new main transmitter. Station destroyed 


Newfoundland (dollar) by fire. 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


+ + + 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
WI10XAR, Western Electric Co., Inc., Porte 
able, renewal for 278 ke., 10 w. Special exe 
perimental service 





0750 
6000 
nan 5.5700 
i ae | Radio Engineering Lab., Inc., Long Island 


- : ve City, N. Y¥., new construction — 4 
re . ste | 2,004-2,200, 2,752-2,952, 23,000-60, c., 
State Finds Benefits 2. 000 


Visual service 
. 7 7 City of San Diego, Calif.. new construc- 
From Veterans’ Fund 


tion permit for 278 ke., 15 w., airport serve 
ice ( Aero.) 

FP. N. Nelson, Galesburg, Ill., new construc- 
tion permit for 3,070, 3,076, 3,082 kc., 150 w. 
Aeronautical. 


SacRAMENTO, CALiF., Dec. 5. 


The investment of $1,500,000 cash per 

i satiate eal athe 7 KET, KQR, RCA Communications, Bolinas, 
month by the Veterans Welfare Board Of| construction permit for additional trans- 
the State of California should be a boon| mitter to be used for both stations. 18,040 
to the house construction and real estate = io 9,480 ke. (KET), 40 kw. Point 
business generally, according to a state-| “KGUY. Aeronautical Radio, Oakland, Calif., 
ment by George M, Stout, secretary of the| lmense to cover construction permit for 278 
board. Of the total sum expended, he! kce., 15 w. Airport service. 
said, at least one-quarter goes into labor; | WOZ, American Telephone & Telegraph 
channels, one-quarter into real estate, and| C°.. Richmond, N. Y., modification of con- 
one-half into building materials rueeen, a for — of completion 

7 “ mone z ate to Jan. 1, 1933. Coastal. 

The Board has felt no effects of les-| WaxF. National Broadcasting Co., New 
sened business activity. York City, renewal of license for 43,000-46,- 
| 000, 48,509-50,300, 60,000-80,000 ke. Visual. 

KGPV. Bureau of Investigation, Des 
| Moines, Iowa, modification of construction 
permit to change frequency to 2,506 ke. 


Treasury Will Borrow 


Ras i ills | Police. 
$1,300,000,000 in Bills, ‘KGSP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., construction permit for additional 


{Continued from Page 1.) | transmitter (remote control) 2,722, 2.734, 4,- 
(3% per cent Treasury notes of Series 108, 6.350, 8,015 ke. 400 w. Point to point 


C-1930-32 (called for reduemption on| “ KGRs, City of Bakersfield, Calif., license 


Dec. 15, 1931) and Treasury certificates of | = Ones Sepetenesien permit for 2,410 ke., 


of Directors of the central school. jindebtedness of Series TD-1931 and| wixG, Shortwave & Television Corp., 
rather close. a portesties ee are —————__—_—————— | TD2-1931 ‘both maturing Dec. 15, 1931) | Portable. constructiqn permit for increase 
dieation of  eeecrane investment i will be given preferred allotment up to ne , acting 
mand for bills. Resale agreements re- 


WOXAN, Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Ill., renewal of special experimental license 
for amateur bands, 500 w. 

W6XU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
San Francisco, Calif., renewal of special exe 
perimental license. 

KKP, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 


ment is to be tendered in 3'. per cent 


of Series C-1930-32 and 


Series TD-1931 and TD2-1931 will be given | Hawati. license covering construction per 
pti: ee > | mit for 16,030 ke. 50 kw., point-to-point 
preferred allotment up to the amount of | service. KKH, license covering construction 


/each offering. 


The Treasury notes will be permit for 7,520 ke., 80 kw., point-to-point 


issued in 


i service. 
is ‘ > Issued 
i _ it is to his advantage to sell| Peoples Bank & Trust Co., capital, $850,000,| bearer form only, in denominations Of| WGEH, Parks, Playgrounds and Aviation, 
is quickly as possible in the open |City ‘Trust Co., capital, $400,000, agd Lincoln | $190, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and| Chicago,’ Ill, license covering construction 
|market or to borrow against them from | National Bank, engetal, Sena. = of wanes $100,000, with two interest coupons. at- permit for 278 ke. 15 w., aeronautical 
_— 7 ‘ = .|N. J., consolidate under charter an a e a rable on June 15 and Dec. 15, § e. 
—- banks when the interest rates) of Peoples Bank & Trust Co. ‘ose © Re aeeien of indebtedness of | ana. Deere, eae ee Pas 
. . ‘ity r Vv , 7 ee 4 sae m . ode roadcaste 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York | ,,Wivst City Trust & Savings Bank, capita’ both series will be issued in bearer form| ing license for change in frequency to 16 tO 
lied a chart, which showed a fairly | $3-750,000. an , F only, in demoniations of $500, $1,000, | 17 in addition to 2.000-2,100 ke. 
Supplied a chart, which show a fairly | Trust Co., capital, $2,750,000, of Akron, Ohio, N 00 $100,000. The ceri’i WOMA. Notional Brandoneting: Oo., is 
close relationship between the volume Of | consolidated under charter of former and title $5,000, $10,000 and 16,600. e cert il- . National Broadcasting Co., Denver, 


cates of Series TJ-1932 will have one in-| Colo., renewal of special experimental li- 
terest coupon attached. payable June 15,| cense for 830 ke., 12t2 w. 
1932, and the certificates of Series - —_—_—_—_——_—- - 


TS2-1932 two interest coupons attached, 
UTILITY SECURITIES 


payable March 15, and Sept. 15, 1932. 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp, 112 Broadwax New York 











bear interest on that date. About $452,- ~ 
| 000,000 of these notes are now outstanding. 
In addition, about $543,000,000 of Treas- 
| ury certificates of indebtedness, and about 
$98,000,000 in interest on the public debt, 


Crossville. 
cl 


k. 
osed. Data may be found in the replies of 


replied to the effect that the relationship | cisco is designed to induce the dealers to 
between the volume of resale agreements 


+ (sup- 


borrow elsewhere if funds are available. | plementa)). 


become due and payable on Dec, 15, 1931. 
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| Care of Physical Defectives 


in Wisconsin 


A ao a a A 


Operations of Rehabilitation Service for Ed- 
ucation and Vocational Training of Crippled 


Children and Others Handicapped 


By W. E. FAULKES 


Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, State of Wisconsin 


HE attitude of the peoples and govern- 

ments of the world toward the physically 

handicapped has been one of disinterest 
and discouragements. In the not-too-distant 
past, these people were looked upon as a 
curse upon society, to be eliminated by perse- 
cution and cruelty. Later, we find these 
physical misfits looked upon by the normal 
populace as subjects of pity and pauperism, 
and allowed to eke out an existence on our 
streets, highways, and public places as beg- 
gars and public mendicants. In some com- 
munities where this condition was offensive 
to the public eye, these crippled people were 
segregated in poorhouses and other charita- 
ble institutions, or hid behind the “family 
wood-box” when family pride shunned the 
public almshouse. We have not entirely, as 
yet, emerged from this unsocial solution of 
a human problem, but substantial progress is 
being made. 

+ ¢ 


The World War left as one of its after- 
maths a new social alignment in respect to 
the physically handicapped. It was impera- 
tive that the government enter upon a con- 
structive program in behalf of those who had 
been disabled in the service of their country. 
This not only necessitated the initiation of 
a suitable program of rehabilitation, but re- 
quired a changed attitude on the part of the 
government and our people toward these 
physically handicapped persons, if the pro- 
gram to be carried out should function in 
the lives of these disabled people. Substan- 
tial results, both economic and social, re- 
sulted from the program initiated by the 
Federal Government on behalf of the vet- 
erans of the late war. 


If such constructive economic results could 
be obtained with these maimed veterans of 
the World War, would not a similar program 
obtain like results for a larger number of 
men, women and children disabled each year, 
in civilian life by accident, disease, and un- 
fortunate birth? 


It is estimated that from all causes, ap- 
proximately 450,000 persons are permanently 
physically disabled each year. Fortunately 
many are only slightly disabled, and are not 
in need of rehabilitation service. Others, 
through their own efforts, succeed in rehabili- 
tating themselves, but a large percentage 
remain problems for rehabilitation for the 
communities and the State. Self-rehabili- 
tation, like self-education, is the accomplish- 
ment of the few, rather than the many. In 
Wisconsin we find an annual toll of about 
1,800 who are in need of some form of re- 
habilitation to function as useful citizens of 
our State. 

+ + 


In 1920, the Federal Congress enacted the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Act, which appro- 
priated $1,000,000 annually, to be apportioned 
to the States on the basis of population. Of 
this appropriation, Wisconsin has received 
approximately $25,999 each year since 1921. 
In order to obtain this Federal allotment, 
the States must set up a program and make 
an appropriation to meet the amount of 
Federal aid. In spite of the fact that Wis- 
consin is now appropriating $2 to $1 re- 
ceived from the Federal Government, the 
funds available are not adequate to rehabili- 
tate more than 60 per cent of those applying 
for such service. 


Neither the Federal act nor the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act passed by the Wisconsin 


Traffic Signals 
in Out-of-Way 
Places 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


F AN individual is so lacking in judg- 

ment that he must have a stop sign to 

keep him from rushing across a main 
road when traveling on a secondary highway, 
then how are you going to keep him out of 
trouble under conditions where judgment is 
indispensable and signs are impossible?” 


This question, which was asked of the 
writer recently, is particularly aft in connec- 
tion with the recommendation now before the 
State Traffic Commission for the discantinu- 
ance of all stop signs outside of municipal 
limits. The thought it embodies applies to 
the vast number of signals and signs which, 
eveh when rightly used, tend to relieve the 
individual motorist of the necessity of mak- 
ing judgments. 

It is a fairly well established fact that the 
human element is the gravest weakness in the 
scheme of traffic safety. Yet, traffic control 
can not be completely mechanized. The 
human mind can not be eliminated from driv- 
ing because the conditions under which motor 
cars operate are infinitely varied. 

There is no question but that hundreds 
of stop signs used in New Jersey—just as in 
every other State—are an affront to the good 
judgment of many drivers. 

In most instances of this kind, the affront 
comes from the fact that the motorist’s judg- 
ment tells him that conditions could not pos- 
sibly justify a stop sign at the point. 

Misplaced signals and signs which, in all 
truth, deserve small respect tend to diminish 
respect for all signs. The individual motor- 
ist need not look very deeply into his own 
experience and reactions to determine the 
truth of this as it applies to him. 

Yet, mechanical devices and signs are in- 
dispensable to the control of traffic. As ex- 
ternal aids to sound judgment, they fill a 
very useful role. Their reasonable use, how- 
ever, is limited. This point must be borne in 
mind not only by those of us who are offi- 
cially concerned with safety but by drivers 
who must develop judgment to meet those 
thousand and one conditions where no me- 
chanical agent can tell him what is the 
correct thing to do. 

Signs have their limitations in creating 
traffic safety; sound thinking far less so. 
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Legislature in 1921 make any provisions for 
children under 14 years of age. The Wis- 
consin Association for the Disabled, organized 
in Milwaukee in 1926, recognized this defi- 
ciency in the, program for the physically 
handicapped, and took immediate steps to 
bring this condition to the attention of the 
State Legislature. In 1927, the Wisconsin 
Lgeislature passed the Crippled Children’s 
Act, which made possible an educational and 
therapeutic program for the crippled chil- 
dren, which, with the Wisconsin Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act, makes a complete pro- 
gram beginning with the crippled child and 
extending through the years of adulthood. 

Education for the crippled child is a pre- 
requisite to a program of vocational rehabili- 
tation, if such program is to function suffi- 
ciently in the life of the indiivdual and in 
his relations to society. 


In such an educational program for the 
crippled child, his physical needs must be 
given adequate attention, hand in hand with 
the other school work. To attain this end, 
the Crippled Children’s Division of the State 
Department of Public Instruction has estab- 
lished eight orthopedic schools or centers in 
Wisconsin, in the following cities: Milwau- 
kee, Kenosha, West Allis, Madison, La Crosse, 
Sheboygan, Appleton and Eau Claire. It is 
the purpose of these schools to carry on an 
educational program, as well as to attend 
to the physical welfare of the child by such 
treatment as massage, heat and light therapy 
and muscle training. The physical program 
is in charge of a trained and registered physi- 
otherapist, and treatments are carried out 
in accordance with recommendations made 
by an orthopedic physician. No child is ad- 
mitted to the school for crippled children 
except upon the recommendation of the di- 
rector of the crippled children’s division. 


- + 


In order that the services of such an ortho- 
pedic specialist may be available to all crip- 
pled children of our State, the Wisconsin 
Association for the Disabled has initiated a 
program of diagnostic orthopedic clinics. 
These clinics are preceded by a careful survey 
in the county where such a clinic is held. 
Such clinic is in charge of an orthopedic 
specialist who devotes his entire time to such 
practice. To date, clinics have been held in 
17 counties of the State. 


Inasmuch as the educational program for 
the crippled child is a part of the elementary 
educational program of the State, the super- 
vision of such academic work in the schools 
for crippled children was properly placed with 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Likewise, the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram was placed under the supervision of 
the State Board of Vocational Education. 
Vocational rehabilitation involves a careful 
evaluation of the physical, mental and voca- 
tional capabilities of the physically handi- 
capped person. Such a service must neces- 
sarily be carried out on a case work proce- 
dure. Each case is carefully investigated 
prior to making any recommendation. This 
was early recognized by the State Board of 
Vocational Education, and immediately a spe- 
cial division was set up, which has been 
known in the State as the Rehabilitation 
Division. 

Each case reported to the Rehabilitation 
Division is carefully investigated, and an 
individual plan is set up for such items as 
physical restoration, vocational training, and 
the job objective. It may not be possible 
in all cases to bring about complete vocational 
reinstatement, but if such service has 
brought out the fullest possibilities in the 
disabled person, a service has been rendered 
that is worth while to the individual and 
profitable to society. One of the rights of 
a citizen of our commonwealth should be the 
opportunity to develop the best that is in 
him, to the end of becoming a self-respecting 
citizen. To extend this opportunity to the 
crippled and disabled of Wisconsin is the 
purpose of the rehabilitation service. 


+ > 


In order that the vocational programs may 
meet the needs of each individual disabled 
person in the efficient manner possible, it 
was not thought wise to set up any pre- 
scribed courses of study, but to arrange the 
course based upon the needs of the indi- 
vidual. The vocational schools, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, State colleges, State teach- 
ers’ colleges, private business and trade 
schools, and even private businesses and 
shops are utilized in making possible the 
best kind of training for the physically handi- 
capped applicant. In few instances, where 
the training can not be obtained within the 
State, the disabled person is sent where such 
training can be obtained. 

The State, however, recognizes that the 
community has a certain amount of responsi- 
bility to its physically handicapped citizens. 
It is believed that. wherever possible and to 
the advantage of the disabled person, the 
reinstatement shall be carried out in the 
community where the physically handicapped 
person lives. In, order that this policy may 
receive greater recognition on the part of 
the localities, the State Board of Vocational 
Education has initiated what has been 
termed the “plan of local participation.” Un- 
der such plan, the State Board of Vocational 
Education sets up a local program whereby 
the local Board of Vocational Education par- 
ticipates with the State Board of Vocational 
Education in carrying out a program in each 
locality. 

+ + 


Inasmuch as a large part of the technical 
training programs are carried out at the 
vocational schools, it was deemed best to set 
up such local participation programs in con- 
nection with the vocational school of the lo- 
cality. Under such a plan, the local repre- 
sentative appointed by the local Board of 
Vocational Education and approved by the 
State Board has charge of such program un- 
der the direction of the Rehabilitation Divi- 
Sion of the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Such local participation programs 
have been set up in the following cities: La 
Crosse, Eau Claire, Superior, Green Bay, Ap- 
pleton, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Manitowoc 
Sheboygan, South Milwaukee, and Madison. 
It is believed that localizing the rehabilita- 
tion service will bring the benefits of such 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


GRADING HIDES AND SKINS 
BY QUALITY STANDARDS 


Conservation and Improvement Researches to Aid Leather 
Industry in Production, Preparation and Marketing 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By C. V. WHALIN 


Principal Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
national hide and leather industries, 

is conducting a program of domestic 
hide and skin conservation and improve- 
ment. Various agencies in the Depart- 
ment specialize in this work according 
to their respective fields of activity. The 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
whose duties are in the field of eco- 
nomics, standardization, and marketing 
is developing standards for the market 
classes and grades of hides and skins 
generally referred to by the industry as 
“raw stocks,” while other agencies are 
working to reduce the wastes and loss 
due to grubs or warbles, warts, wire 
scratches, brands, improper flaying and 
curing, etc. 
++ 


This Division is preparing standards 
by which the relative excellence of the 
product may be equitably measured on 
the basis of its condition and quality 
and on which trading may be conducted 
with fairness to the stockman, hide pro- 
ducer, dealer, and tanner. It also en- 
courages trading. according to definite 
qualities or values as indicated by the 
market classes and grades recommended 
in these standards in order that .there 
may be a commensurate reward to those 
concerned, according to the varying de- 
grees of quality, yield, and usefulness. 
The objective is to stimulate greater care 
in the production, preparation, and mar- 
keting of these products and, by this 
means of conservation, add proportion- 
ately to the national wealth. 


The grades of hides and skins are de- 
termined quite largely by the condition, 
yield, and quality of the leather pro- 
duced from them under standard tannery 
conditions. This requires careful research 
involving elaborate correlation tests, 
checking the classified and identified raw 
materials against their leather products 
in the various tannery process stages to 
the finished products. 


Tentative standard market classes and 
grades for hide sand skins were issued in 
September, 1928, and distributed to pack- 
ers, hide dealers, and tanners. Revised 
tentative standards for kips and calf 
skins were issued in January, 1931, and 


distributed in like manner. These lat- 
ter standards, while subject to change 
if experience indicates changes to be de- 
sirable, have demonstrated their useful- 
ness in connection with the kip and calf 
skin conservation program, particularly 
in cases where their requirements and 
recommendations have been faithfully 
followed in the flaying, curing, sorting, 
and marketing operations. 

a, 

Greater care in the production, prepa- 
ration, and handling of American raw 
stocks is essential to accomplish the de- 
gree of conservation desired. Importa- 
tions of the qualities of raw stocks re- 
quired by tanners have been relatively 
heavy, while many of the domestic skins 
apparently have been neglected. This is 
especially true of skins produced in small 
quantities and at irregular intervals by 
those who either are inexperienced in 
efficient skinning, curing, and marketing 
practices or who lack the facilities for 
following the proper methods. It is be- 
lieved that a simple system of standards 
if properly used will provide a measuring 
stick by which defects and improvements 
may be correctly appraised, and by which 
the raw stock producer may register his 
progress in conservation and market his 
products according to their value. It is 
further believed that this will stimulate 
a sustained effort at hide and skin con- 
servation and create a broader demand 
for the improved domestic products. The 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division has 
endeavored to provide the measuring 
stick—the standards by which progress 
in conservation may be registered and 
by which relative values may be re- 
warded by corresponding market pricés. 


+ + 

Another service rendered by the Divi- 
sion to the hide and leather ‘industries 
is that of collecting and compiling basic 
data by which estimates of the number 
of domestic hides and skins produced 
annually may be made. This estimate 
is based on the actual and estimated 
Slaughter of hide and skin bearing ani- 
mals in connection with its estimates of 
annual production and per capita con- 
sumption of meats. The basic figures in 
both cases are the same and are com- 
piled after patient research and careful 
calculation. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides: and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 8, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, will tell of the information which the Bureau collects and 


compiles relative to hides and leather. 


Efficiency of Insurance System 


Financial Soundness in Time of Depression 
By SAMUEL H. BECKETT 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner, State of California 


NSURANCE is an ideal as well as a busi- 
I ness and personal resource of incalculable 

value, for not only does it provide a secure 
foundation for the whole fabric of our com- 
mercial and social life, but it expresses a 
degree of cooperation that is not equalled 
even in the highest principles of socialism. 
It is, in fact, practical socialism—practical in 
the sense that each person enjoying the pro- 
tection of insurance pays for that privilege 
and through the same payment helps his fel- 
low policyholders to minimize the adverse 
effects of loss of life and property. 


That the institution of insurance has ful- 
filled its chief obligations to the public is 
evidenced by its record. In the past, it has 
had to undergo the supreme tests of confla- 
grations, war and severe financial periods, 
and yet the position of the business, and the 
institutions by which it is carried on, is one 
of unassailable strength and of exceptional 
efficiency. It is a glorious thing that it is so. 


It is to the everlasting credit of insurance 
that, as an institution, it has not been shaken 
by the “financial depression.” ‘The business 
has been affected less than any other. In- 
surance has erected its structure in confi- 
dence, arid those who now hold its destinies 
in safekeeping have an obligation to keep it 
at the same high level. 

Nothing in the realm of finance has with- 
stood the shock so well, success is not an ac- 
quisition—it is an achievement. The reason 
why a company is successful, is able to grant 
broad coverages, is because it has built up 
a reputation for high standards of business 
practices. 

Outside of a few companies, which have 
been imprudently managed, it is safe to say 
that insurance companies with experienced 
management will perform their contracts in 
full. 

All individuals, corporations or associations 
must render service. They must justify their 
place or perish. There is no substitute for 
service in modern insurance. No agent should 
ever be called upon to apologize for the acts 
of the company he represents, 

In particular, insurance needs the loyalty 
and cooperation of its agents in the field. 
They are a component part of the organiza- 
tion they represent, and are a great con- 
structive force in every community. The 
agent forms the integral part which affords 
the companies the opportunity to procure a 
premium revenue. 

In the State of California there is, and 
has been, a steady growth in the business— 


service more immediately to the physically 
handicapped, and will shorten the time be- 
tween the date of the disablement and the 
contact with the rehabilitation service. This 
is very important, in order that the courage 
and the morale be kept in the maximum. 


constructive, yet substantial. The companies 
have asked no concessions. They have en- 
thusiastically persevered, proud that they 
were not following the line of least resistance 
nor compromising with insurance ideals. In- 
surance companies have learned the art of 
appreciation—appreciation of the insuring 
public, which moulds their service into a thing 
of beauty. 

California, like other States, recognizes the 
wisdom of providing for some governmental 
supervision of the business of insurance. 

In one way or another, insurance affects 
the interests of a large portion of our people. 
Its benefits accrue usually to persons in 
trouble or distress, whose interests appeal to 
right-thinking. men for protection. It is gen- 
erally recognized among the insurance fra- 
ternity to be a properfunction of the State 
to safeguard such persons (many of whom 
are helpless) against insolvency or unjust 
practices of insurers, impairing the protec- 
tion for which the insureds have paid. 

It is the job of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, according to California ideas, to pro- 
tect the policyholders of the State by re- 
porting nd criticizing the financial condi- 
tion of all insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in California, and by refusing permis- 
sion to do business in the State to any com- 
pany whose condition seems unsound. 

Some idea of the present magnitude of the 
insurance business in the State of California 
can be obtained from the fact that there 
are more than 725 companise operating in 
this State—171 casualty companies, 202 life 
companies, and 352 fire companies. The com- 
bined total premium income of these com- 
panies totals $413,369,501.05. In 1906—25 years 
ago—the premiums totaled $25,052,811.01. 

A few illustrations of the varied operations 
conducted by the insurance department will 
demonstrate its activities. At stated periods, 
thorough examinations of insurance com- 
panies operating in the State are made by 
examiners of this division. These examina- 
tions cover the whole field of operations of 
each company. It is necessary to appraise 
the securities and other property owned by a 
company, in order to ascertain accurately the 
financial condition of the company. 

Insurance companies are obliged to main- 
tain reserves which are verified annually by 
the Department. On or before March 1 of 
each year every company doing business in 
this State is required to file an annual state- 
ment, showing, in detail, the business of the 
previous year, its investments, and many 
other facts on its solvency and methods of 
doing business. 

The public should not be deceived by the 
lure of cheap insurance. Cheap insurance is 
the most expensive insurance. It is of the 
utmost importance in these times to buy in- 
surance only from the companies that have 
the best records for stability. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their usefulness.” 
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Legal Status of Double Taxes 
on Inheritance Transfers + + 


Court Rulings on Right of More Than One 
State to Levy on Stocks, Bonds, Notes and 
Other Intangible Property Reviewed 


By JOHN F. BONNER 


Assistant Attorney General, State of Minnesota 


O TAX question has aroused more inter- 
est or been productive of more litigation 
in the courts of last resort of the sew 

eral States and the United States Supreme 
Court than the question of whether the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
forbids the taxation by more than one State 
of a transfer by death of intangible prop- 
erty. In this discussion of this problem, we 
may divide intangible property into three 
classes: Simple debts, including bank de- 
posits; debts secured by promissory notes or 
bonds; and shares of corporate stock. 
- + 

Prior to 1930 it was regarded as generally 
settled that this clause of the Constitution 
imposed no barrier to multiple taxation. In 
the case of a single debt owing by a resident 
of one State to a resident of another, upon 
the death of the creditor the State of his 
domicile and the State of the domicile of 
the debtor each might tax, without offending 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. The State of the domicile of the cred- 
itor could tax because of the legal fiction 
that personal property follows the person of 
the owner; the State of the domicile of the 
debtor, because that State protected the obli- 
gation and provided a remedy for the en- 
forcement thereof. 

This latter principle was most forcefully 
and cogently set forth by the United States 
Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Holmes, in Blackstone v. Miller, 188 U. S. 
189. This case involved the right of New 
York to tax the transfer of a deposit in one 
of its banks owned by a resident of Illinois. 
Illinois claimed a tax and the executors of 
the estate contended that to permit New 
York to tax the same transfer was contrary 
to the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The court said: 

“If the transfer of the deposit necessarily 
depends upon and involves the law of New 
York for its exercise, or, in other words, if 
the transfer is subject to the power of the 
State of New York, then New York may sub- 
ject the transfer to a tax. * * * But it is 
plain that the transfer does depend upon 
the law of New York, not because of any 
theoretical speculation concerning the where- 
abouts of the debt, but because of the prac- 
tical fact of its power over the person of the 
debtor. * * * What gives the debt validity? 
Nothing but the fact that the law of the 
place where the debtor is will make him pay. 
It does not matter that the law would not 
need to be invoked in the particular case.” 

In disposing of the executor’s contention 
that the Fourteenth Amendment prohibited 
the taxation by two States of the same trans- 
fer, Mr. Justice Holmes, says: ° 

“No doubt this power on the part of two 
States to tax on different and more or less 
inconsistent principles, leads to some hard- 
ship. * * * But these inconsistencies in- 
fringe no rule of constitutional law. * * * 
The fact that two States, dealing each with 
its own law of succession, both of which the 
plaintiff in error has to invoke for her rights, 
have taxed the right which they respectively 
confer, gives no cause for complaint on consti- 
tutional grounds.” P 

+ + 

In the same case, the court indicates that 
bonds and negotiable instruments are a spe- 
cies of tangible property which can be taxed 
only at the place in which the papers evi- 
dencing the indebtedness are kept. 

In Buck v. Beach, 206 U. S. 392, the court 
refused to follow so much of the statement in 
Blackstone v. Miller as held that negotiable 
instruments have a situs for taxation in the 
State where they are kept. 

Prior to 1930, a situation might present it- 
self where the transfer of the same intangi- 
bles could be taxed by four States: the State 
of the domicile of the decedent; the State 
of the domicile of the debtor; and in the 
case of promissory notes, debts evidenced by 
notes or mortgages where the notes or mort- 
gages were kept in a third State, that State 
could also tax. In the event the debt arose 
by reason of .business done by the creditor 
in a State, that State could also tax upon 
the theory that the personal property was 
property which had a business situs there. 

The United States Supreme Court had con- 
sistently held that multiple taxation of in- 
tangible property offended no provision of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It had, however, decided that tangible per- 
sonal property can be subjected to a property 
tax only in the State in which. the property 
is actually situated. Union Transit Co. v. 
Kentucky, 199 U. S. 195. 

Following the decision in Blackstone v. 
Miller, the Minnesota Supreme Court held 
that our inheritance tax statutes, imposing 
a tax upon any transfer of property, real, 
personal or mixed, or any interest therein, 
by will or intestate law of property within 
the State or within its jurisdiction where the 
decedent was a nonresident of the State at 
the time of his death (section 2292, Mason's 
1927 Statutes) permits Minnesota to levy an 
inheritance tax on debts owned by a Minne- 
sota resident to a nonresident, whether evi- 
denced by book accounts or promissory notes. 

A comparatively short time ago there died 
in New York a man named Henry N. Taylor, 
undoubtedly unconscious of the effect his 
death would have in unsettling principles 
of tax laws heretofore regarded as inflexible 
as the laws of the Medes and the Persians. 
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At the time of his death he owned bonds 
of the aggregate value of $344,377.16, issued by 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
rural credit bonds and certificates of indebt- 
edness issued by the Soldiers Bonus Board of 
the State of Minnesota: The bonds and 
certificates were kept in New York. New 
York assessed a tax on the transfer on the 
theory that intangible personal /property fol- 
lows the person of the owner. On an ap- 
peal by the executors to the district court 
of Ramsey County that court held that while 
the transfer of simple debts could be taxed 
in Minnesota, municipal bonds and State 
certificates are a species of tangible prop- 
erty and as they were kept in New York, 
Minnesota had no jurisdiction of them for 
the purpose of assessing a tax on the trans- 
fer thereof. 

This decision was affirmed by our State su- 
preme court. Two days thereafter the United 


States Supreme Court in Blodgett v. Silver- 
man, 277 U. S. 1, held that there was no 
distinction between debts evidenced by United 
States treasury certificates and simple debts, 
that they were both a species of intangible 
property. 

A petition for reargument was presented 
to our supmere court in which its attention 
was called to that decision. A reargument 
was granted and resulted in a reversal. An 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That court held, Mr. 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis dissenting, 
that simple debts, whether evidenced by notes 
or bonds, have no situs for taxation at the 
domicile of the debtor. 

The startling feature of the decision lies 
in the fact that for the first time the court 
indicated that the transfer of intangible per- 
sonal property should be subjected to taxa- 
tion at the domicile of the owner alone. It 
referred to the fact that two-thirds of the 
States have adopted reciprocal exemption 
statutes; that to permit four States to tax 
the same transfer disturbed the good rela- 
tions between them, expressly and unequivo- 
cally overruled Blackstone v. Miller, and indi- 
cated that the interests of justice would be 
best subserved by adopting a single situs for 
the taxation of intangibles, and that at the 
domicile of the owner. 
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It did not abregate the principle permitting 
the State in which the debts have acquired 
a business situs to tax their transfer at 
death, but stated that the question open for 
fuure consideration was whether they could 
be taxed a second time at the domicile of the 
owner. 

The decision in this case in so far as it 
holds that the transfer of debts, as evidenced 
by book accounts, notes or notes secured by 
mortgages, can not be taxed in the State of 
the debtor’s domicile, has been followed in 
two subsequent cases, namely, Baldwin Vv. 
Missouri, 281 U. S. 586, and Beidler v. South 
Carolina, 282 U. S. 1. 

These decisions may be regarded as au- 
thority for the principle that debts whether 
secured by notes, bonds or mortgages have 
no situs for inheritance or property tax pur- 
poses at the domicile of the debtor. I do 
not think they can be said to overrule the 
prior decisions of the court holding that 
multiple taxation of intangibles is not pro- 
hibited by the United States Constitution. 

In the Farmers Loan and Trust Company 
case the discussion of the economic inad- 
visability of double taxation might be termed 
dicta, as the question before the court was 
whether the debtor’s domicile could levy an 
inheritance tax on the transfer of municipal 
and State bonds. None of the cases decided 
subsequent to that case inveigh against multi- 
ple taxation. 

There is one other aspect of the problem 
which remains—that is, conceding for the 
purposes of this discussion that multiple taxa- 
tion of other intangibles will no longer be 
permitted—are shares of corporate stock to 
be included within this prohibition? 

Our supreme court has sustained its right 
to tax in three cases—the last In re Lund 
Estate, 236 N. W. 626, was decided in 1931, 
after the decision of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, Baldwin and Beidler cases. 

The question of the right of the State of 
Maine to levy this tax under statutes identi- 
cal in effect with ours is to be argued-before 
the United States Supreme Court during the 
present term of the court. 

Minnesota, through its Attorney General, 
Henry N. Benson, has prepared and filed a 
brief as amicus curiae in that case. The de- 
cision should settle the following questions: 
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Is that court going to commit itself to the 
doctrine that the double taxation of all in- 
tangibles, including corporate stock, is vio- 
lative of the Fourteenth Amendment? If it 
is, then is the single situs to be at the domi- 
cile of the owner, at the domicile of the cor- 
poration, or where the corporation owns most 
of its property and does most of its busi- 
ness? 


Airline Service 
Expansion in 
Illinois 


By 
Howard C. Knotts 


Aviation Supervisor, Com- 
merce Commission, State 
of Illinois 


LLINOIS now can boast the best and most 

I efficient intrastate airline service in the 
United States. : 

Ninety per cent of the present aviation sys- 
tem in Illinois has been developed under the 
supervision of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. It has been the policy of the Com- 
mission in its regulation of aviation to re- 
frain from burdening aviation with any re- 
strictions which might tend to hinder its 
development. The primary purpose of the 
Commission in this respect is to protect the 
public safety, to insure adequate service and 
at the same time protect the investment of 
aviation companies as it protects the invest- 
ment of other utilities. 

The Commission has as yet accepted the 
rates filed by airline companies, and will 
await further developments and investiga- 
tions before assuming jurisdiction of these 
rates. 

Illinois airlines daily carry passengers, mail 
and express over a 5,000-mile network of 
routes. An average of 2,500 passengers are 
carried each month in the most modern, 
luxurious and efficient type of planes. The 
airline system in Illinois is so arranged that 
all Illinois lines have direct connections with 
airlines, supplemented by railroad and motor 
bus lines, of 47 other States and two foreign 
countries, no point in which is more than 
36 hours’ travel from Illinois. 

Only recently the Commission has assumed 
jurisdiction over intrastate aviation in Illi- 
nois, granting certificates of convenience and 
necessity to three companies to so operate 
in the State. 
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